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A Query for Lumber Retailers 


“Is there any reason why | should expect 
John Smith to pass by my competitor's place 
and buy his lumber from me?” 


Take five minutes right now to think over that 
question, and answer it to yourself. 


If you can’t answer “Yes,” take five minutes 
tomorrow, and again next day, and the next, 


: until you either find a reason or resolve to make 
one. 





You know more about your business than 
John Smith does. If YOU can’t think of any 
special reason why he should buy from you, how 
can you expect HIM to discover one? 





Remember, your competitor is thinking too! 
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Custom Controls as to Part Acceptance 


HERE PART OF A CARLOAD of lumber is below the grade 
bargained for, the buyer sometimes elects to accept the part 
up to grade and reject the rest, or to reject all. Opinions 

differ among lumbermen as to the legal rights respectively of buyer 
and seller in such a case. From a legal viewpoint the decision rests 
upon interpretation of the contract, whether it is severable or not; 
and what the custom is in the trade. 

A Texas district court has just made a decision that throws some 
light upon some of the questions raised. The case was one in which 
the buyer ordered 50,000 feet of oak. The seller shipped three small 
cars containing about forty-four thousand feet, one car arriving 
ahead of the others. On arrival of the first car the consignee com- 
plained that the oak was below grade. Inspection, which was in- 
sisted upon by both buyer and seller, showed almost 15 percent 
beloW grade. Later inspection showed about 8 percent of the other 
two cars below grade. Before any of the cars had arrived the seller 
asked permission to ship a fourth car to make up the 50,000 feet, 
because the three cars were small. The buyer made no reply, but 
later rejected all three cars. 

The seller brought suit in the district court of Angelina County, 


Texas, to recover the value at the contract price of the oak that was 
found to be up to grade. The buyer alleged breach of the contract 
in not delivering the 50,000 feet ordered and sought to recover $750 
“for the expense of inspection, unloading, storage, demurrage and 
freight.” The seller contended that the contract was severable and 
not entire, and that the court should so interpret it in deciding the 
case. The seller alleged also that under an established custom of the 
trade the buyer was obligated to receive and pay the contract price 
for all the lumber found to be according to the contract and up to 
grade. The defendant admitted that if the custom prevailed the 
plaintiff should recover. 

In its decision the court found that the custom did prevail in 
Texas, and “is known and observed by all lumber manufacturers 
and dealers” in Texas and that it has all the elements essential 
to make it valid. It denied the defendant’s claim on account of 
prospective profits and the costs connected with inspection, storage 
etc., and allowed the plaintiff to recover for the lumber found up to 
grade. The plaintiff in the case was the Philip A. Ryan Lumber 
Co., of Lufkin, and the defendant was the Sabine Tram Lumber Co., 
of Beaumont, Tex. 
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Studying the Business Cycle 


HERE PROMISES TO COME out of the president’s con- 

ference on unemployment, held last fall to meet an urgent 

situation, a result, apart from the immediate purpose of the 
meeting, that may be of great and lasting benefit to all business 
and industry. Indeed, this byproduct, if it may be so designated, 
may prove of more value than any of the results thus far achieved 
—just as a chart to keep a ship on a safe course is better than 
a life boat to rescue the seamen after the vessel has been dashed 
on the rocks. This is by no means to disparage the excellent 
work performed by the conference in arousing the people of the 
country to the urgent need that existed for initiating and speeding 
up all sorts of industrial projects in order to furnish work for 
the army of unemployed, which effort no doubt contributed to the 
revival now beginning to be evident in almost all lines. Happily, 
the conditions which called the conference into being are rapidly 
passing, renewed activity in construction work and in many other 
industries, together with the seasonal demand for farm labor 
having xeduced the number of involuntarily unemployed almost 
to the normal level—if there can be such a thing as normal idle- 
ness. The fact remains, however, that even in times of greatest 
industrial activity and general prosperity there are from one to 
two million persons unemployed in the United States, because of 


temporary incapacity, strikes and other local causes, or purely’ 


from choice. 


The byproduct referred to at the beginning is an analytical study 
of the business cycle that is being made by a committee appointed 


for that purpose at the late conference on unemployment by Sec-' 


retary Hoover. The actual work of making the survey, including 
the compilation of statistics and other information as to the best 
methods for combating the alternate expansion and depression 
which have characterized our industries, is being carried on for 
the committee by the National Bureau of Economic Research, of 
New York, of which Wesley C. Mitchell, recognized American 
authority on the business cycle, is director. 


The committee is to report in the fall, and is expected to make 
some definite and constructive suggestions as to how industry and 
business may be stabilized and the evil effects of recurring cycles 
of prosperity and depression be done away with, or at least modi- 
fied, by removal, so far as may be possible, of the causes. 

The investigation should result in providing American business 
and industry with an exceedingly valuable chart by which it may 
steer its future course. The subject is one of vital importance, 
and the report of the committee will be awaited with profound 
interest. 





Organizing the Construction Industry 


N AMBITIOUS PLAN IS on foot for forming a national 
organization in which all the elements entering into the con- 
struction industry shall be equally represented. Considerable 

preliminary work has been done, and at an organization meeting 
to be held in Washington, D. C., on June 19 and 20, the new 
association, which has been named The American Construction 
Council, is to be formally launched. According to a statement 
from the organizing headquarters, Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover will preside at that meeting, and it is further stated that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, former assistant secretary of 
the navy, has agreed to accept the presidency of the council. 

The plan of organization contemplates ten component groups, 
each to have equal voting power, as follows: Architects; engineers; 
construction labor; general contractors; subcontractors; materials 
and equipment manufacturers; materials and equipment dealers; 
bond, insurance and real estate interests; construction departments 
of public utilities, and construction departments of Federal, State, 
and municipal governments. 

Chief among the activities to be undertaken as soon as per- 
manent organization has been effected, is “the establishment of 
a code of ethics that will be universally accepted in the industry.” 
The official prospectus further outlines the program of the council 
as follows: 

“Statistics are much needed so that the industry may operate 
intelligently. While there are partial statistics collected by many 
sources they have not been brought together and interpreted in the 
light of all the facts. 

“Local groups in various cities have very successfully brought 
together all elements of the industry for a better understanding 
of their local building situations and have accomplished much good. 
The council will promote similar local activities in other centers. 

“Another great problem stands ready for effective handling. 
There is a shortage of building mechanics, and the labor organiza- 
tions must help in establishing the necessary apprenticeship system. 

“In addition, the program of immediate work embraces attention 


licity directed at giving ublic an adequate conception of the 
magnitude and scope of construction industry, and studies of 
seasonal employment, with the initiation of effort to level out the 
seasonal swings.” 

Whether the multitudinous, diversified and to some extent antag- 
onistic interests comprehended in what is rather loosely termed 
“the building industry” can be welded into a body truly represen- 
tative of the industry as a whole is an interesting question, which 
perhaps only time can answer. If the building contractor and the 
building craftsman, the producers and distributers of competing 
materials, and other elements that thus far have not noticeably 
developed the traits of the millennial lion and lamb, should prove 
big and broad enough to pull together for the advancement of the 
industry and the service of the public, doubtless much might be 
accomplished. 

In any event, the experiment is well worth trying. The present 
movement seems to be well sponsored, and the logical attitude of 
the lumber industry thereto should be one of lively interest and 
reasonable codperation. 


to transportation, the fable of local building shows, pub- 





More Farm News in the Home Paper 


OST BUSINESS MEN recognize the importance of farm trade 
and the vital relation of farming to community and national 
prosperity. This recognition has been shown in many ways, 

but chiefly in efforts to induce farmers to use improved methods; 
often, however, business men have advised the farmer more than 
they have coéperated with him. With recognition of the farmer’s 
importance has come appreciation of the local newspaper as an 
agency for securing farm trade, and this has impressed the local edi- 
tor with the need of making his paper interesting and valuable to 
farmers. Farmers, of course, care for most things that town folks 
want to read about; and town folks might be interested in farm 
news, tho editors commonly assume they are not. The situation is 
well described in the Service Sheet of Cornell University, as follows: 

“Publishers of country newspapers are being constantly urged to 
use more farm news. Some editors do not seem to understand just 
what is meant by farm news. They think, apparently, that they are 
being urged to print more articles telling farmers how to spray fruit, 
test seed, and cull out the slacker hens. 

“While no doubt this type of farm copy is of interest and value 
to their readers, this is not what is meant primarily when farm news 
is mentioned. Farm news is news pertaining particularly to the 
farm, just as store news is news pertaining particularly to business, 
and not instruction to storekeepers on how to dress their windows 
and straighten up their shelves; and just as church news is news 
about the activities of the church, and not lessons to preachers on 
how to write their sermons. 

“Few will question that in the past the news of farm activities 
has been slighted by most publishers. This in most cases has not 
been intentional on the part of the editor. It has been the natural 
result of the fact that he has had to print his paper in a village or 
city and has naturally taken the news which was nearest at hand, 
and the news which he knew most about. 

“When the village bank has had its election of officers, a report of 
the meeting, with the new officials, has been much more likely to 
find its way into the paper than has a report of the meeting of the 
county agricultural society and its officials. 

“When the new garage man builds a new and modern fireproof 
building, not many country publishers fail to write up both the 
building and the proprietor. 

“Yet again and again improvements are made on the farms in- 
volving a greater outlay of money than did the garage venture, and 
no mention of it has been found in the local paper. 

“It must be admitted that farm news is hard to get. Country 
correspondents too seldom can be taught to recognize as news any- 
thing other than personals, deaths, and weddings. Perhaps, also, 
the publishers in the rush of other duties have not been able to spend 
time in educating their country writers as much as would be de- 
sirable. 

“Agricultural and rural organizations should be urged to furnish 
papers with news of their activities. Such associations could well 
afford to pay a secretary a small salary with the understanding that 
he would feel a special responsibility to get the news of that organ- 
ization to the editors. This kind of news is legitimate publicity— 
that is, it is news to the advantage of the organization itself and 
of real news value to the paper and its readers.” 

Farm organizations and business men, particularly lumbermen, 
can help the editor by supplying farm news, but the local newspaper 
will not fill the bill until it rates farm news at its real value. The 
community is the local newspaper’s world, the activities of which it 
should chronicle as they occur. Let it leave to the city daily largely 
the news of the outside world. 
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Local editors generally do not work the farming population as 
hard for subscriptions as do outside papers. Too often they have 
little more than the outsiders to offer readers. There is a fine op- 
portunity for the editor to help both farmers and merchants by print- 
ing news about farming. Thru his paper he can make known to all 
his readers the improvements made by each farmer. This will stim- 
ulate pride in those who have made improvements and emulation in 
others, and the spirit of rivalry aroused will result in farm better- 
ments of all kinds. A newspaper edited in this way will be read by 
the farmers, it will be a better advertising medium for the mer- 
chants, and it will help to keep the trade at home, 





A Course for Retail Lumbermen 


ON PAGE 43 OF THIS ISSUE there appears a brief descrip- 
tion of a course on lumber and its uses offered free to retail 
lumbermen by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation. The course as outlined gives promise of great aid to 
retailers. The lessons will cover briefly the following subjects: 
The structure of timber; grading of lumber; plan .reading; the 
application of lumber in structures, fire resistive construction, 
wood preservation; lumber merchandising; houses of lumber; sales 
talk for the retailer; how the retailer may guard his interests; 
shingles; figuring stresses and sizes; estimating and taking off 
quantities etc. 


The retail lumberman needs to know more about lumber, more 
about its advantages; and this course is designed to furnish the 
necessary information in authentic and reliable form. The modern 
retail lumberman is called upon more and more to act as the 
technical advisor of his community in the matter of home build- 
ing and to do this work as it should be done he must equip 
himself. The lessons will not be lengthy but the data will be 
condensed, concise and understandable, according to the announce- 
ment of the association. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association advocates the use of lumber only where it is equal to 
or better than other material and it is the belief of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that the course offered will be of great assistance to 
retailers in securing business. 





Fire Protectionists Overshoot Mark 


UMBERMEN YIELD TO NO other class of citizens in their 
support of sound fire prevention and fire protection. They 
have not claimed that wood will not burn, nor have they 

argued that wood shingles make the best roofs for all classes of 
buildings under all conditions. They have sought, however, to 
inject some sense into the movement for fire protection so far as it 
touches the use of wood for structural purposes. If the fire loss 
in the United States steadily grows larger despite the efforts of 
well organized and enthusiastic fire protectionists, it is time that 
the latter questioned the soundness of their policy and arguments. 


Engineering News-Record of May 18, in an editorial discussing 
the subject of fire protection, in most illuminating fashion points 
out reasons why fire prevention enthusiasts have so little of real 
achievement to their credit. Under the caption “Shingles and 
Radio” the editorial says: 


A great deal of well meaning fire-prevention propaganda has 
been like the boy’s cry of “Wolf” in the fable. After the first 
time or two it scared no one. The average citizen in the course 
of his daily ups and downs becomes more or less hard boiled, 
and is not very receptive to arguments that are rejected by his 
sound practical sense. This psychology is probably respon- 
sible for the ineffectiveness of the underwriters’ persistent 
campaign against the wood shingle, a campaign whose weak- 
ness lay in absurdly overshooting the mark. The aim was to 
induce home builders to use incombustible roofing; the method 
was to endeavor to alarm the whole community over the im- 
minent danger of destruction residing in its shingle roofs. 
Unfortunately, every citizen is fairly well familiar with the 
long satisfactory service of such roofs, and his common sense 
therefore not only keeps him from becoming alarmed as he was 
meant to be but also leads him to discount the real fire-preven- 
tion message. ‘ 

A less pronounced but newer example of the wolf cry ap- 
pears in the current week’s news. The bureau of standards 
has sent out a warning bulletin addressed to everyone—that 
is, to every owner of a radio receiving set—that he should 
equip himself at once with elaborate protection against the 
lightning danger residing in his aerial and lead-in wiring. 
The bulletin refers to a new radio-protection rule drafted by 
a committee of the National Fire Protection Association, which, 


by the way, is moderate, sane and practical in the highest 
degree. But the warning is couched in alarmist terms, vaguely 
but effectively suggesting that radio equipment is dangerous. 
No proof is given that antennae increase the lightning danger 
of a house, nor is even a plausible case established. 


The common citizen,, whose home is already joined up with 
miles of electric light and telephone circuits capable of col- 
lecting atmospheric super-potentials along their whole length, 
and whose metal roof gutters and back yard trees afford excel- 
lent means for “attracting” lightning, will not become much 
excited over this warning bulletin. On the contrary, he will 
lose a little of the faith—such as he may have—in the de- 
pendability of public scientific organizations, and he will be 
less ready to believe future statements about lightning or fire 
danger, and to accept warnings issued from similar sources. 


Leadership is needed in every movement in behalf of the public 
welfare, and most of all in behalf of fire protection; and if the fire 
loss of the United States is to be reduced fire protectionists must 
use arguments that appeal to the common sense of the average 
man. When they permit their zeal to outrun their judgment they 
merely discredit themselves as leaders in a worthy cause. It is to 
be hoped that experience followed by sober reflection on their lack 
of success and frank consideration of the causes for it will induce 
fire protectionists to adopt a policy that will commend itself to the 
good judgment of all. 





An Interesting Suggestion 


ORE AND MORE YOUNG women not only are being em- 
ployed in the lumber industry, but are occupying positions of 
responsibility. Not only are they filling, in large numbers, 

stenographic and clerical positions, but many have demonstrated 
their ability to assume larger responsibilities in the organizations 
with which they are connected. 


Lumber saleswomen, both wholesale and retail, no longer are.a 
novelty. In the modern type of lumber retailing establishment that 
has come to be known as the building materials store, stressing the 
idea of selling homes complete instead of merely filling orders for 
the raw materials for homes, an intelligent, tactful young woman 
who is sincerely interested in the subject of better homes, and who 
has made a study of the arrangement, equipment, furnishing and 
decoration of the home, can render invaluable assistance in making 
sales. : 


Inasmuch as women are in the lumber business to stay, the ques- 
tion arises, why should they not have an association, or organization 
of some sort, of their own, thru which they can become acquainted 
with one another, exchange information and ideas, make plans for 
extending the ideal of better homes, and in various other ways equip 
themselves for greater efficiency as saleswomen of homes, and 
advisors to prospective home builders? This suggestion does not 
originate with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but comes spontaneously 
from a young woman who is occupying a responsible position with a 
large western retail lumber concern. It is explained and set forth 
in detail in a contributed article appearing on page 44. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to pass the idea along, and sug- 
gests that all lumber retailers call the attention of their women 
employees to the article in question. 

The writer of the communication referred to has, unconsciously . 
and spontaneously, enunciated a splendid platform, or declaration 
of principles, for the proposed organization, in the following words: 

“We want to spread the gospel of homes, and better homes; to 
make the United States the best place in the world in which to live, 
as it is anyway, but just a little better than it now is. We want to 
give the children of the present generation, and of the generations 
to come, who will make or break this grand old country of ours, a 
chance.” 

Then follows this practical touch, which shows that the feminine 
mind can get down to brass tacks upon occasion: 

“Thru combined effort, with an organization of this kind, we 
can systematically approach the women’s clubs, parent-teachers’ 
associations, literary clubs etc. thruout the United States, and sell 
more homes in one year than all the newspaper advertising can 
sell in ten.” 

Honestly, lumber retailers, doesn’t it sound pretty good? Senti- 
ment and enthusiasm are assets for almost any business, but in- 
dispensable to the business of selling homes. Why shouldn’t we 
help the young women who are sponsoring this proposition, and the 
others for whom they speak, to “put it over’? If they undertake 


it, they will do it anyway, and we might as well ride in the band 
wagon! 
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One of the most vexatious problems connected 
with operating a portable sawmill is that of 
steaming the boiler so that an adequate supply 
of power is available at all times. Naturally, 
there is a desire on the part of the operators to 
burn the green sawdust, but in comparatively 
few cases is this successfully done. Conse- 
quently, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time 
to time receives inquiries asking how green saw- 
dust may be burned under a portable sawmill 
boiler. 

An investigation reveals that the desired re- 
sult has been accomplished, and that, provided 
the operation is of reasonable size, there is no 
reason why the average portable sawmill oper- 
ator can not burn sawdust and at the same time 
successfully steam the boiler. Furthermore, a 
portable Dutch oven has been used with success. 

Two methods have been employed in making 
a portable sawmill boiler successfully burn saw- 
dust. The first is by means of foreed draft; 
the other is by means of a modification or de- 
velopment of the Dutch oven. 

The locomotive type of boiler has been used 
with success by a number of portable mill oper- 
ators, working best when fitted with hollow blast 
grates. In this connection the experience of 
EK. M. Chase, Brownville, Me., in using Gordon 
hollow blast grates, is interesting. Before in- 
stalling these grates Mr. Chase’s sawmill cut 
between 7,000 and 10,000 feet a day, but since 
they were installed he has cut from 15,000 to 
20,000 feet a day. Two locomotive type of 
boilers were employed and after the grates were 
installed all the sawdust was easily burned. 

The New Albany Spoke Mills, New Albany, 
Miss., are successfully operating a _ boiler 
equipped with Gordon hollow blast grate bars, 
having no difficulty in making steam from saw- 
dust alone. The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 
Co. does not recommend its product for burning 
of sawdust alone, but nevertheless a number of 
portable sawmill operators have found it pos- 
sible to do so. 

A Canadian concern, the E. Long Manufactur- 
ing Co., (Ltd.), has equipment that burns saw- 
dust successfully. It recommends a boiler of 
the fire box type with open bottom. This per- 
mits the installation of the blower grate and 
the burning of wet sawdust. The company also 
recommends a boiler of about 20 percent greater 
power than where slabs are burned. 

Some members of the 20th Engineers who went 
to France had experience in burning sawdust in 
portable mills. A Dutch oven was built and the 
portable boiler was placed above, the oven bot- 
tom of the fire box covering an extension of the 
Dutch oven. Some of these installations were 
quite successful and, while they were of a more 
permanent type than many portable sawmill 
operations in this country, they point to the 
possibility of using the Dutch oven principle in 
burning sawdust. The Dutch oven always has 
been successful in burning green sawdust. The 
fire is surrounded by brick which absorb heat 
and become very hot. It is these hot bricks 
which drive the moisture out of the sawdust and 
convert it into gas and carbon, thus making 
possible a hot fire and an easy steaming boiler. 

However, the average portable sawmill oper- 
ator can hardly afford to set up a Dutch oven at 
least of the ordinary type. A method of doing 
this is suggested to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by E. R. Stowell, who has invented a process of 
producing fire brick largely from sawdust. The 
sawdust fire brick are cheaply made, are not 
difficult to produce and, according to the in- 
ventor, will be successful in making Dutch ovens. 
It is his thought that the cost of making them 
will be so little that if a mill has a reasonable 
run it can abandon the Dutch oven and build 
another with sawdust brick at the next set-up. 
He will be pleased to furnish working instruc- 
tions for the material for one or two companies 
desiring to try the sawdust fire brick. 


Several lumbermen have informed the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that they have been successful 
in burning sawdust in portable mills. From this 
list the experience of Ed C. Hemp, Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash., is given as follows: 

I have owned and operated three portable saw- 
mills in different parts of the United States and, 
besides this, I got my first sawing experience in a 
portable mill. My first experience in attempting 
to burn sawdust was in a fire box boiler. This 
was in 1900, and I spent $300 of my own money in 
experimenting. The fire box boiler was mounted 









Boiler 


GRATES 


“SKID 12x12 
Fig. 3 

In the above: Fig. 1 shows a fire box boiler 
mounted on skids and equipped with a blower 
which burned sawdust. Fig. 2 shows how to 
build the fire to get results in the fire box 
boiler type. Fig. 3 is a section thru a portable 
Dutch oven which burned sawdust successfully 


on skids and we first arranged the boiler as shown 
in Fig. 1. We found that much depended upon 
how we built the fire; Fig. 2 shows the best 
method. A blower was set at the side of the 
boiler and the engine was mounted on top with a 
small belt running down to the blower below. The 
blower pipe was first run in the center, but as the 
fireman insisted that a Y pipe would be better, 
we made this change. This device helped, but it 
was not successful when sawing frozen or rotten 
timber. When there was plenty of bark available 
the fireman could keep steam going in good shape. 

Very much depends upon how the fire is built. 
Fig 2 shows how we built the fire. Care had to 
be taken not to put in too much sawdust. The 
atmospheric condition has a lot to do with firing a 
portable boiler. For example, on a frosty morning 
the fire will burn briskly and get very hot, but on a 
bright, clear day, with no wind, along about noon, 
the fire will almost go out and it is almost impossi- 
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Fig. 4 Is a ground plan of the portable Dutch 
oven 


ble to get any fire at all. It is necessary to have a 
tight house around the boiler so that no cold air 
gets to it. The cost of doing this is comparatively 
small and the money is well spent. I have sawn 
lumber in winter with a foot of snow on the 
ground and no roof on the mill but with the boiler 
boxed tight. In my last portable sawmill I put 
asbestos blocks on the top and sides of the boiler 
as far down as I could make them stay at about 
“L” in Fig. 1. It is not well to put it under the 
boiler, as it holds the heat there and bakes the 
mud on the bottom of the shell. 

I once had a half-interest in a mill which was 
equipped with a portable Dutch oven. It was not 


_ How to Burn Sawdust in a Portable Sawmill 


my design, but I helped to build it. The Dutch 
oven was 4 feet by 6 feet on the back of the boiler 
and is shown in Fig. 3. Upon the illustration it 
may appear to be a heavy, clumsy rig, but it ac- 
tually was not. Our greatest difficulty came from 
rigging up the blower on top of the brick. 

In this oven we used Gordon hollow blast grates 
and the blower pipe, of course, was inserted in 
the grate. At this point I want to emphasize 
that it is impossible to burn sawdust on common 
grates without “miles” of draft. Gordon hollow 
blast grates can be put in any firebox with a little 
care in fitting and, if necessary, they can be sawed 
off so they will work. 

Fig. 4 shows the skid we built under the oven 
and boiler. When we moved the outfit we jacked 
up the skid, boiler and body and put it on wheels. 
At first we moved this with horses, but later used 
a traction engine. One might expect the arch to 
fall as a result of the jar in moving, but it will 
not do so if a little care is used in building it. Of 
course, it must be carefully built and at K in 
Fig. 3 the bricks sometimes come loose, but a few 
hours’ work after setting the boiler will always fix 
them up. 

In firing such a boiler a poker should not be 
used to shove the sawdust around. The best and 
cheapest way is to blow the sawdust in the oven 
with the blower and this is also the best way to 
get it from the saw pit. I do not believe that 
there is a portable rig that will use all the sawdust 
that is made, but such a portable Dutch oven will 
steam a boiler splendidly. The grates must be 
clean and taken care of. I have taken clinkers 
that resemble coal clinkers from this boiler. Fur- 
thermore, it is necessary to start the fire hard from 
10 to 15 minutes before sawing is commenced. 

A jacket will help to burn sawdust, and hollow 
blast grates are essential. If a firebox boiler is 
used plenty of draft must be secured. Also the 
grate will not work at the same level for sawdust 
as when coal is used; if sawdust is to be burned 
the grates must be kept lower. A cubic foot of 
grate for burning sawdust needs two cubic feet 
of draft space but not two feet of cold air space. 
That is, there must be space above the sawdust 
as well as below it. Avoid cold air under the saw- 
dust and, if possible, put an exhaust in the stack. 
Some experimenting will have to be done to keep 
from getting the grates too low. 


WANTS LUMBER TARIFF FOR IOWA 

Can you refer us to some concern that puts out 
a railroad rate book on lumber? We prefer to 
have this for Iowa only, using Des Moines as the 
base.—INQuIRY No; 615. 

[The names of several concerns that specialize 
in supplying freight rate information have been 
supplied to the inquirer. Individual carriers and 
agents of groups of carriers issue tariffs that 
contain the information asked for by this in- 
quirer, but these tariffs are somewhat compli- 
cated and require careful attention to be kept 
uptodate.—EDIToR.. } 





ASKS PUBLISHER OF TARIFF NO. 16 


Will you please give us the name of the publisher 
of Tariff No. 16, covering cut stock footages?— 
INQuIRY No. 607. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a Cali- 
fornia redwood producer, who encloses a page 
from the tariff referred to. The page is headed 
‘<Cut Stock Footages—Tariff No. 16,’’ and has 
the subhead, ‘‘All quotations are based and 
all invoices made on these footages.’’ Parts 
of a few columns with their headings follow: 


1 %4 ” 
2x 15%” 5 he hag Q" 2¥ ” 24,” 

0243 .0278 .0295 .0312 .0330 ete. 
EROTICA) 67 Bs | 75 79 ete. 
a eee gree 61 70 74 Bk: 83 etc. 
Baraca. e 085.5, EE 72 PY if 4 81 86 etc. 
od ae 75 .80 84 89 etc. 
Ae aed .68 .78 83 87 92 ete, 


The table is continued to 5-0 in the first 
column and the headings run to 33%” in the 
fifteenth column. Readers are asked to supply 
any information they may have regarding the 
name and publisher, which will be forwarded 
to the inquirer.—EDIToR. } 
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Southern Pine Developments 


No great change in the fundamental condition 
of the southern pine market has occurred during 
the last week, as trade remains very active and 
prices continue to advance, tho more slowly than 


a few weeks ago. Demand being heavy from 
practically all domestic sources and bookings 
still exceeding production by a wide margin, 
stocks are being further reduced daily and buy- 
ers are encountering increasing difficulty in se- 
curing their requirements. The condition of 
stocks is well illustrated by the stock sheet just 
circulated by one of the larger manufacturers, 
which shows only forty-one items in sufficient 
supply to list. However, from a few distrib- 
uting centers come reports that demand for con- 
struction materials is showing a slight lull, and 
the opinion that a slower demand can be ex- 
pected for a few weeks is expressed by some 
students of market conditions. Such a lull 
would probably be in consequence of the recent 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reducing freight rates as of Aug. 26, 1920, by 
10 percent, effective July 1, 1922, rather than in 
consequence of any decrease in requirements. 
The lumber industry derives very little benefit 
from this reduction, and the saving which the 
retailer would make thru postponing his pur- 
chases until it has gone into effect would be 
infinitesimal, seemingly amounting to only a 
few cents a thousand feet. It would be unwise 
to postpone purchasing for the sake of making 
this saving; for if such postponement should be 
extensively practiced it would mean nothing else 
than an accumulated demand released at the 
time when carriers will be busily engaged in the 
movement of new grain crops, and the result 
would in all likelihood be congestion in trans- 
portation at a time when accumulation of de- 
mand was affecting the market, and consequently 
an intensified situation. The demand for car 
materials of all kinds is a feature of the current 
market, and the requirements of the oil fields 
are also extensive. The export trade is rather 
dull, the West Indies and South America being 
the only customers showing any activity. Ex- 
port prices have recently been advanced to bring 
them more closely into line with those prevailing 
on the domestic market. 


Conditions in the Hardwood Field 


With improved weather, floods rapidly reced- 
ing and the woods in the higher parts of the 
southern hardwood producing territory drying 
out, the outlook for an early sharp increase in 
hardwood production is bright. Camps and 
mills here and there have already resumed opera- 
tion, and practically all those that have been 
closed down on account of recent floods are 
preparing to start up at the earliest possible 
opportunity. However, it does not appear phys- 
ieally possible to put hardwood production in 
the South on anything approaching a normal 
basis before July 1, which means that no exten- 
Sive new sujply of hardwoods will come on the 
market before late this year, and that the trade 
will have to worry along as best it can for sev- 
eral months with the small supplies still avail- 
able and extremely limited quantities which 
meanwhile reach shipping condition. The de- 
mand for hardwoods is showing steady expan- 
Sion, the volume of orders and of shipments now 
being greater than at any other time for two 
years or more. The building trade interests and 
automobile manufacturers continue their former 
free purchasing, and the furniture makers are 
‘oming on the market for steadily greater quan- 
tities. The call from the miscellaneous consum- 
ers 1s developing into handsome proportions, and 
prices are climbing upward. Quartered oak is 
bringing a premium; there is a notable scarcity 
of No. 1 common and better plain sap gum; 
offerings of plain red gum are becoming lighter, 
the supply of elm is strikingly small. In 
act, it is difficult to find any of the principal 


hardwoods in quantity in any of the desirable 
grades and thicknesses. There has as yet been 
no indication of hardwood consumers intending 
to postpone purchases until the new freight 
rates go into effect July 1, they evidently real- 
izing that the reductions are too small to bother 
with. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock 


The northern pine manufacturers find orders 
piling up heavily, and the outward movement is 
fully as great as the production. Surplus stocks, 
which only a few months ago formed the basis 
for considerable complaint, have been almost 
completely cleaned up, and much upper grade 
lumber is already being shipped in partly dry 
condition. Buying, on the part of both retailers 
and factory consumers, is increasing steadily, 
and prices are strengthening. Dimension and 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards have shown some slight 
advances during the last week or ten days, and 
concessions from list on any item are out of the 
question. Reports from the distributing centers 
for lake shipments state that demand thruout 
the eastern consuming territory is increasing, 
and that mixed car shipments are especially 
active. The requirements of retailers there are 





Production Statistics 
The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
45 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—EDITOR. 











keeping pace with growing activity in building, 
and industries are taking larger and larger quan- 
tities. Hemlock is in a position practically iden- 
tical with that of northern pine, but stock condi- 
tions in the former wood are much poorer. The 
market is well nigh swept clean of dry stock, 
with no prospects for additional supplies of im- 
portance until toward fall. Hence, prices show 
‘a strong upward tendency, and further advances 
are looked for at any time. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


Western pines are enjoying a large demand, 
in the East and middle West as well as in the 
home territories. Unable to secure their require- 
ments in southern pine and Douglas fir, many 
retailers are turning to western pine, with little 
better results. Stocks of these latter woods 
are low and broken, the market being practically 
swept clean of dry supplies. Production both 
in the Inland Empire and the California-southern 
Oregon field this year has received an unusually 
late start, and no new supplies of any conse- 
quence are likely to be available before late sum- 
mer. Distributers of Inland Empire products 
report that demand for boards and dimension is 
particularly good, and that factories are search- 
ing the market for required items, encountering 
much difficulty in finding them. There is a 
steady demand for California white and sugar 
pine in shop and upper grades, while common 
items are in a greatly improved position. The 
outlook for box grades is good. It appears from 
latest reports that the damage resulting to the 
California fruit crops from early spring frosts 
has been greatly overestimated. Demand for 
box shook in consequence is assuming rather un- 
expected proportions, and as the required lum- 
ber is not plentiful, the market is rising. East- 
ern requirements for No. 3 common is also ex- 
panding. Consumers of shop are paying good 
prices for all the Nos. 1 and 2 that the mills can 
furnish for prompt shipment; but this aggre- 
gates a small quantity. Tho most California 
mills have started up by this time, production 
continues light because of the scarcity of labor. 
It is said to be probable that some of the smaller 


mills will not operate at all this year. The red- 
wood market is in a very strong position. De- 
mand is active and is constantly becoming more 
so, while stocks have been greatly reduced and 
prices have been sharply advanced on both rail 
and cargo shipment. Uppers have advanced $5; 
wide clears, $10; construction, $2, and merchant- 
able, $1. The mills are neglecting no oppor- 
tunity to increase production, but as orders and 
shipments continue to exceed output, their ef- 
forts do not succeed in building up stocks. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


A brisk demand is reported by the North Caro- 
lina pine manufacturers, but they find it neces- 
sary to turn down a great many of the orders 
offered them, on account of their heavily over- 
sold condition, so far as most of the popular 
items are concerned. In order to discourage 
business, some mills have tried ‘‘lifting’’ prices 
on a number of these items, but have been 
promptly taken up by wire. Inquiries are 
numerous, and prospects are rated excellent for 
continuous heavy demand during the rest of the 
year. The mills are making every attempt to 
increase production, with a view especially to 
rebuilding their badly broken stocks, at least in 
a measure, but on account of poor labor condi- 
tions find it impossible to do so. Prices on sev- 
eral items in particularly heavy demand have 
been advanced during the week, but the level as 
a whole remains unchanged. There has been a 
tremendous increase during the last week in de- 
mand for rift and flat flooring, thin ceiling, par- 
tition, roofers and dressed stock boards, some of 
which items had been rather sluggish. 


Trade in Douglas Fir 


Conditions in the Douglas fir industry are 
still as feverish as during the larger part of May. 
There has been no noticeable reduction in the 
avalanche of orders flooding the manufacturers, 
who turn a great many away because of utter 
inability to handle them. Bookings, however, 
tend to increase, as is shown by the fact that 
those made during the week ended May 20 by 
the mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association established a new high record 
for the year, amounting to 105,609,628 feet. 
The fir mills are running to eapacity. The nu- 
merous night shifts recently put on have ab- 
sorbed the surplus of labor which previously 
existed at mill points, and many of the plants 
are experiencing difficulty in securing full crews. 
Production has risen to about 5 percent above 
normal, and further increase is looked for un- 
less a lull in demand should develop within the 
next few weeks. The role that the rail trade is 
playing in the eurrent market is illustrated by 
the fact that 71 percent of all the new business 
booked during the week ended May 20 was for 
rail delivery, and only 29 percent for water de- 
livery. This compares with an average of 55 
to 60 percent for rail delivery and 40 to 45 
percent for water shipment prior to the recent 
heavy increase in the domestic retail trade. The 
California market remains very active and with- 
out showing any signs of early satiation. Re- 
ports from the Atlantic seaboard state that de- 
mand there not only keeps up but is expanding . 
steadily, and that inquiries are increasing in 
numbers. Full cargo shipments of Douglas fir 
are regularly being received, and—illustrating 
the actual condition of that market—impatience 
is being shown when shipments are only a day or 
two overdue. The export markets, however, are 
dull, but not lacking signs of reviving activity. 
Australia and the west eoast of South America 
are taking occasional cargoes. Japan is holding 
off, but is expected to increase its takings just 
as soon as the banking situation improves. China 
is buying more liberally than for some time. 
Inquiries for ties are numerous, and come from 
such distant parts as Alexandria and Port Sudan, 
Egypt. 
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SHORTLEAF PINER SHIPS SOLID TRAINLOAD 


SetMA, ALA., May 29.—An event of more than 
passing interest to this section was the ship- 
ment on May 18 of a trainload of lumber con- 
taining thirty-three cars of shortleaf pine manu- 
factured by the King Lumber Co., of Prentice, 
Ala., and assembled at Selma for shipment to 
Cincinnati and other eastern points. The mills 
of the King Lumber Co. are located on the 
Louisville and Nashville and Southern railroads, 
and the lumber in question came in over the first 
named road from Myrtlewood, the nearest ship- 
ping point of the company, and was handled by 
O. D. Carlton, manager. It is stated that this 
was the first time in the history of Selma that 
a solid trainload of native lumber had been 
shipped by one concern, and the incident marks 
an encouraging era in the lumber trade in that 
section, and evidences the demand for shortleaf 
pine by big eastern consumers. 


The King Lumber Co. handles every month 
several hundred carloads of this product, which 
is shipped to points all over the country, and 
had arranged last week to make another thru 
shipment of shortleaf pine, consisting of a train- 
load of thirty-five cars. In the last few weeks 
there has been a decided boost in the lumber 
market, and this company has had orders ahead 
from foreign points for weeks and has orders 
still coming in for future shipment. The person- 





Cheers. s. é 


in any other city where living conditions are com- 
parable. 

Touching on the question of labor costs, I believe 
the fact should be brought out in favor of the 
condition here in Detroit that the wage scales gen- 
erally being paid are substantially lower than in 
other cities where unionism is more powerful in its 
dictates. ‘This does not mean that the earning 
power of Detroit labor is lessened as compared with 
that of labor elsewhere, but it does mean that there 
has been more work, and that the cost of produc- 
tion in building is generally 10 to 15 percent lower. 

{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dealt with the 
erroneous and misleading article referred to 
above in an editorial appearing on page 34 
of the May 27 issue, a copy of which together 
with a letter of protest, was sent to the editor 
of the Detroit Free Press.—EDIrTor. | 


A SOUTHERN PINE GROUP PHOTOGRAPH 


Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—A rather un- 
usual opportunity presented itself to officials 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for a group 
photograph a few weeks ago. The opportunity 
came with the invitation from Mr. Long for the 
officials to gather at his farm, near Lee’s Sum- 
mit, for an informal discussion of plans in con- 
nection with the beginning of large fir manu- 
facturing operations in the West. It was, while 


informal, really the first step toward the utiliza- 
tion of the huge area of timber land recently 
acquired, and the expenditure of several mil- 


ELECTED EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


Houston, TEx., May 27.—J. W. Link has been 
elected executive vice president of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., according to announcement made 
today by John H. Kirby, chairman of the board, 
Mr. Kirby said in his announcement that B. F, 
Bonner and J. W. Link have acquired a sub- 
stantial amount of the stock of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., and are to be permanently associated 
with its management and operation. Mr. Bon- 
ner was elected president of the company at 
the annual election at the first of the year. 

J. W. Link was formerly vice president and 
general manager of the Miller-Link Lumber Co,, 
at Orange Tex., and severed that connection 
about ten years ago to come to Houston where he 
very successfully managed the opening of one 
of the city’s best residential subdivisions, being 
president of the Houston Land Corporation. 
More recently he was president and during the 
ship building period of the war was in active 
management of the Beaumont Ship Building & 
Dry Dock Co. at Beaumont, in which the Kirby 
interests were concerned, B. F. Bonner being 
vice president of that organization. The Beau- 
mont Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. disposed of 
its plant some weeks ago. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. also announces the 
purchase of the plant of the American Lumber 
Co. at Merryville, La., which has been closed 

















Group of Long-Bell-Lumber Co. Officials—Left to Right: C. A. Huffman, construction engineer; J. W. Deal, assistant manager, retail depart- 
ment; S. M. Morris, general western manager; Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager; Wallace J. Ferry, president Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Co.; C. E. Jackson, secretary to J. D. Tennant; R. F. Morse, general manager Long-Bell Co., Quitman, Miss.; R. T. Demsey, secretary; J. 
D. Tennant, vice president and manager manufacturing department; J. H. Foresman, vice president and manager retail department; R. A. 
Long, chairman of the board of directors; F. J. Bannister, president; M. B. Nelson, vice president and general sales manager; R. W. Stith, 
comptroller; Jesse Andrews, of Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, general counsel; C. J. Tucker, general manager, Longview Farm; R. P. 
Combs, vice president, People’s Trust Co., Kansas City; W. L. Prickett, vice president subsidiary companies. 


nel of the King Lumber Co. consists of the 
following: F. W. Prentice, E. O. Galloway, 
W. H.,. Burnham, O. D. Carlton, manager, and 
H. H. Hill, sales manager. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE AROUSES PROTEST 


Detroit, Micu., May 29.—Exception has been 
taken by many Detroit lumber dealers to an 
article printed on the first page of the Detroit 
Free Press of May 23, subheaded ‘‘ Lumber 
Takes Sharp Rise.’’ 

In a letter to the editor of the Free Press, 
George H. Howenstein, jr., secretary of the De- 
troit Lumber Dealers’ Association, calls atten- 
tion to the error of the article. The article also 
drew comment from several leading retail deal- 
ers. 

Secretary Howenstein’s letter follows: 


The article in your morning edition bearing on 
the question of advanced building costs has occa- 
sioned more or less comment among those engaged 
in the building and allied industries. Since lum- 
ber was one of the items mentioned as having 
advanced, I believe it would interest the public 
generally to know that this statement is positively 
an error, since to date there have been no advances 
in the retail lumber market in Detroit. 

Where stocks have been sacrificed during the 
last year to meet obligations at the banks and 
sawmills, heavy losses have been sustained and 
today lumber in the local yards could not be re- 
placed to sell at the present going market prices, 
but this has been the public’s opportunity, and 
altho the next move in the lumber market will un- 
doubtedly be upward in line with the advance cost 
at wholesale, I can state with assurance that a 
lower average market will prevail in Detroit than 


lion dollars in building and equipping the mills 
at the mouth of the Cowlitz River. These plans 
are now at a point where final decisions are 
quickly to be made, and with their carrying out 
will come the gradual removal to the Pacific 
coast of one of the largest lumber manufactur- 
ing operations in the South. 


FIRE WILL NOT AFFECT PRODUCTION 


Macon, GA., May 29.—On Tuesday, May 23, 
the sawmill of the Case-Fowler Lumber Co. in 
this city was destroyed by fire. The power plant, 
planing mill, kilns and yard, however, were not 
damaged, and three hours after the fire broke 
out the company’s planing mill was in operation 
and shipments were going out as usual. Officials 
of the company state the fire at Macon will not 
affect its production of shortleaf pine at the 
Adams Park mill and because a good stock of 
lumber was on hand with an excellent assort:- 
ment of the different grades and thicknesses, the 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co. will be in position to 
take care of its trade in its usual manner. Prep- 
arations are now being made for the erection of 
a large modern sawmill to replace the one de- 
stroyed, and every effort will be made %o com- 
plete this new mill in the shortest possible time. 
Pending completion of the new mill, the com- 
pany plans to place in operation within the 
next thirty days, a small band mill which will 
be operated day and night in order to take care 
of the trade. 


down since February because of having cut out. 
The Merryville plant will be placed in operation 
on stumpage owned by the Kirby Lumber Co. 
at once, it was said. With this addition the 
Kirby Lumber Co. has thirteen operating mills, 
twelve being in Texas, The thirteen mills have 
a combined capacity, single shift, of approxi 
mately 25,000,000 feet a month. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. will celebrate the 
twenty-first anniversary of its existence as a 
corporation on July 4 of this year, and it has 
been pointed out that it now has more stumpage 
than when operations were begun. At the time 
of organization it owned and controlled 4,000, 
000,000 feet, and the stumpage total, all of which 
is in eastern Texas and along the adjoining 
eastern edge of Louisiana, is in excess of 4,500, 
000,000 feet. 


RESIGNS TO JOIN NEW ENTERPRISE 


New York, May 29.—R. M. Davenport, for- 
merly assistant treasurer of the Stevens-Eaton 
Co., of 1 Madison Avenue, has resigned to be- 
come a partner in the Davenport & Evans Lum- 
ber Co., which will begin operations in Boston 
on June 1, Mr. Davenport will be office man- 
ager of the new Boston firm and Mr, Evans will 
be the outside man. ; 

Davenport & Evans will specialize in the dis- 
tribution of west Coast products in the New 
England territory. Both men have had wide ex- 
perience in the lumber business and have estab- 
lished splendid connections for the new enter- 
prise. Mr. Davenport left for Boston today. 
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Community’s Interest 


With the growth of farm tenancy in the 
United States and with better appreciation of 
the need of improved farming and _ livestock 
methods public interest has been directed to 
the subject of farm leases. Under the short 
term or cash rent lease without provision for 
crop rotation or livestock raising every induce- 
ment is offered the tenant to exhaust the soil. 
When the landlord exacts his ‘‘ pound of flesh’’ 
the tenant must work for immediate cash re- 
turns with little regard to the ultimate effect 
upon the soil’s fertility. When, however, the 
landlord shares with the tenant in the vicissi- 
tudes of farming and contributes his proper part 
to the cost of perpetuating the soil’s fertility 
thru crop rotation, legumes and livestock, the 
relationship between landlord and tenant under 
the lease becomes codperative, instead of simply 


p contractual. 


In most agricultural communities may be 
found both classes of farm leases. While in 
general cultivation of farms by owners instead 
of by tenants is to be preferred, the fact can 
not be gainsaid that tenants have been known 
to do better for the land, for the landlords and 
for themselves than the owners could do. Any 
community is fortunate in having tenants of 
that kind if it can not have its farms tilled by 
equally capable owners. 

Doubtless a trained observer can without ask- 
ing a question determine in many cases whether 
farms in a given community are occupied by 
owners or tenants. He surely can do so in a 
community where the old form of cash or short 
time lease has been in use for a few decades. 
He might be unable to do so where farm leases 
contained codperative provisions of the kind 
already mentioned. 

Permanent prosperity of each farming com- 
munity and of the country as a whole is based 
on perpetual soil fertility, and without the prac- 
tice of modern methods of farming the fertility 
of the soil can not be perpetuated. The old 
form of farm leasing forbids the practice of 
modern methods, chiefly because its short term 
prevents systematic rotation and because it does 
not compensate the tenant for fertility that he 
adds to the soil in excess of the amount he re- 
moves, 

The matter of leases has not only been dis- 
cussed by farm organizations, bankers and oth- 
ers, but there have been attempts to make the 
use of modern leasing forms compulsory by legis- 
lation. Methods of farming are so closely re- 
lated to forms of leasing that it is a matter of 
serious’ public concern to have equitable forms 
of leases adopted to the greatest possible extent. 


Essentials of a Good Farm Lease 


A general statement of the principles to be 
recognized in farm leases is contained in the 
following recommendations of a landlord-tenant 
conference in McDonough County, Illinois, as 
reported by the Banker-Farmer: 

‘“We recommend that leases be drawn so that 
tenants and land owners share in the returns of 
the farm in proportion to the contribution each 
makes toward the success of business. For ex- 
ample, the landowner should receive a return 
commensurate with his investment in land, im- 
provements and livestock ete., and the tenant 
should receive a return commensurate with labor 
expended, interest and depreciation upon his 
equipment, livestock ete. 

‘We recommend that leases be drawn so that 
long tenure or period of occupation of the farm 
1S encouraged. This may be accomplished by a 
one-year lease with the privilege of renewal or 
an indefinite lease with a clause providing that 
it may be terminated by either party giving no- 
tice of a reasonable time before March 1. The 
time of notice should be mutually agreed upon 
by the landowner and tenant. 

‘We recommend at the beginning of the 
period of rental, that the farm owner and tenant 
agree upon a definite crop rotation and live- 
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stock plan and that changes be made by mutual 
agreement as needed year by year. — 

‘‘The factors which should be given chief 
consideration in planning this rotation and 
livestock system are as follows: 

‘*Soil maintenance. 

‘« Efficient labor distribution. 

‘“Most advantageous use of farm arrangement 
and equipment. 

‘“Best use of uncultivated areas. 

‘“Control and prevention of insect pests and 
diseases of crops and animals. 

‘The comparative advantage of direct mar- 
keting of grain and sale thru the feeding of 
livestock on the farm. 

Give Legumes Important Place 


‘*We recommend that at least 25 percent of 
the cropping area be devoted to legumes, and 
that the following crops be utilized as indicated: 





Better Farming 


It has been said that agricultural experl- 
ment stations already have developed 
methods not yet adopted by the farmers of 
the country, but that if adopted would 
revolutionize agriculture. In other words, 
the experiment stations could shut up 
shop for a number of years until practical 
farmers caught up with them. 

Of course, such a policy is neither prac- 
ticable nor wise. What is needed is that 
more of the facts about improved agricul- 
ture shall be brought home to farmers and 
that they shall be induced to adopt better 
methods. 

To achieve this result the whole com- 
munity should be mobilized, because the 
whole community is interested. Nobody 
should be indifferent to the methods of 
farming practiced in his community. 
Everybody ought to know something about 
it and the progress that is being made in 
farm practice at stations and on the best 
farms. Then he should do everything he 
can to get the farmers of his own commu- 
nity to farm that way. 

Only 10 percent of the farmers of the 
United States are growing clover in their 
crop rotation; and yet clover or some other 
legume is indispensable to profitable and 
permanent agriculture. Hardly more than 
an average of 20 percent of the farmers 
know what their experiment stations are 
doing, and yet these stations have pub- 
lished facts worth millions of dollars to 
the farmers of the country every year—lIf 
the farmers had them and would act upon 
the advice they contain. 

There is no bigger and no more Impor- 
tant problem for any farming community 
to solve than that of getting these facts 
and these methods “‘over’’ to the farmers. 
Worth as much as they may be to the 
farmers, they are worth infinitely more to 
the communities; for in many cases their 
adoption or rejection means life or death 
to them. Every community organization 
ought to make better farming the biggest 
feature on every program and keep it 
there. 











‘<That red clover be continued in the rotation 
for hay, pasture, and for plowing under. 

‘¢That sweet clover be used for pasture, and 
plowed under for corn. 

‘‘That soy beans be grown with corn for 
silage, hogging down, and alone as an emer- 
gency crop where clover fails. 

‘‘That alfalfa be used for hay and pasture. 

‘¢That mixed seedings be used for hay and 
pasture. 

‘‘We recommend that the use of limestone 
be encouraged where it is needed to put the soil 
in condition for growing legumes, and that the 
use of rock phosphate be encouraged as soon as 
suitable freight reductions are obtained. The 
application of rock phosphate is especially 
recommended for plowing under with manure or 
legumes. The division of expenses of purchase 
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and their application should be left to the dis- 

cretion of the individual parties concerned; and 

arrangements should be made to compensate the 

tenant for unused portions if he should move 

before the major benefits have been exhausted. 
Advise Raising of Livestock 

‘“*We believe that the keeping of livestock 
on the farm is advisable. The method of own- 
ing and handling livestock on farms where land 
owners and tenants wish to raise it should be left 
to the individual parties, but some provision 
should be made for sharing in the joint owner- 
ship and sale of beef cattle and hogs. 

‘*We recommend that under a stock share 
lease, so far as possible, arrangements should be 
made for enclosing all fields with hog-tight 
fences. The main fences can be made perma- 
nent and temporary fences used where they are 
needed for the harvesting of crops with live- 
stock and for the economic use of pasturage. 


Prevent Spread of Weeds 


‘“We recommend that the tenant eradicate all 
noxious weeds before they go to seed, and eut 
other weeds where possible, keeping the fence 
rows clean and the road sides mowed. 

‘*We recommend that the landlord furnish 
material for repairs on buildings and fences and 
that the tenant haul materials and furnish un- 
skilled labor for making such repairs by which 
he is benefited. 

‘“We recommend that living conditions be im- 
proved on the farms; that modern conveniences 
be provided for the health and convenience of 
the women and children on the farms. 

‘‘Believing it to be to the best interest of 
every farm enterprise to have the land owner 
take an active interest in the everyday affairs on 
the farm, we recommend that land owners be 
encouraged to visit the farms in person fre- 
quently in order that there may be the elosest 
cooperation between landlord and tenant.’’ 

Few subjects are of more vital interest in 
connection with community prosperity and wel- 
fare than the matter of farm tenancy, and 
lumbermen can hardly do anything more pro- 
motive of the substantial interests of their com- 
munities than to further the adoption of forms 
of farm leases that will permit and encourage 
good farming by tenants. 

Owners who do not occupy their farms are not 
so likely to keep them in repair as when culti- 
vating the soil themselves. The next best thing 
to occupancy by the owner is frequent visits and 
close codperation between the owner and the 
tenant. The longer the lease and the closer 
this codperation the better for the farm, for 
the tenant, for the owner and for the community. 
Business men of every class should get back of a 
movement for better farm leases, and the lum- 
berman has a more direct interest in their adop- 
tion than almost any other business man, 

* * * 

A parade that astonished visitors from Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver and other northwestern 
cities and which was compared favorably with 
the rose festivals of Pasadena, Calif., and Port- 
land, Ore., was the big feature of Bellingham’s 
(Wash.) third annual tulip festival. It was 
nearly two miles long and took an hour to pass. 
In the procession, which was like a pageant of 
spring, were seventy-five floats, nearly as many 
private cars and about five thousand marchers, 
most of them school children. The parade was 
one of the attractions arranged by the Tulip 
Festival Association, which expended more than 
$8,000 on the festival, the first held under its 
direction. Aside from the parade the most spec- 
tacular event was the coronation of Miss Aletta 
Day as queen of tulip land. Two of her maids 
were daughters of lumbermen, one, Miss Al- 
bertina Pearson, being the daughter of Henry 
Pearson, superintendent of the Barker Logging 
Co.’s camp, and another, Miss Lenora Hansen, 
being the daughter of H. Hansen, an employee 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
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An Account of How Some Texas Lumbermen Are Applying “Modern Merchandis- 
ing’’—Lumber “‘Stores’’ Are Successful Only When They Help Create More Business 


Texas has the reputation, and deserves it, 
of being a leader among the States in the so 
called modern merchandising. ‘‘Modern mer- 
chandising’’ is a rather general term that 
may mean a good many things; but a person 
has little difficulty in telling it from ancient 
merchandising. As we get it, it should mean 
merchandising fitted to modern times. It has 
to adapt itself to conditions, and conditions 
are not always the same in all places. It 
means one thing in Chicago and another in 
Gopher Prairie. So probably the important 
thing in the makeup of the modern merchant 
is an openness of mind and a readiness to 
change along with or just a little ahead of 
his community. The man with ossified ideas 
may be a good fel- 
low, but his custom- 
ers get away from 
him while he is try- 
ing to bend his stiff 
mental joints. 

Just at 
down here in Texas 
the idea of modern 
merchandising is as- 
sociated with the lum- 
ber store. <A _ few 
leaders in the indus- 
try who wanted to 
increase sales, and all 
of us want to do that, 
took a look around at at. 
the wide Texas land- 
scape and at the peo- 
ple who were making 
a living on it and de- 
cided that cultivation 
of trade would have 
to be intensive inthe | “Wd ey 
future instead of ex- | 1 «te 
tensive as it had been j 
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in the past. Texas is 
a big State, and in , 
places the towns are 
far apart. But every 


town had its cluster 
of yards, and there | 
seemed little chance 
of gathering in more 
territory for any par- 
ticular yard. In fact 
experience indicated | 
that the number of ©& 
yards was already 
too large and that 
they were tramping 
on each others’ toes. 
Some showed advanced symptoms of starva- 
tion. Statistics prove that the number is de- 
creasing. But a widening of territory caused 
by the demise of competitors did not look 
promising, for if yards starved to death there 
couldn’t be such a lot of sustenance in the ter- 
ritories they were trying to serve. 

But ranches were being broken up into 
smaller farms, and the farmers in many cases 
were getting wealthy where the ranchmen had 
become poor; so it seemed at least plausible 
that if intensive cultivation of the soil could 
produce these desirable results an intensive 
cultivation of the retail lumber trade could 
produce, somewhat similar results. So these 
thoughtful men got far enough away from 
their business to see it in perspective and to 
compare it with other mercantile undertak- 
ings. The result is well known. It occurred 
to them that people didn’t build better homes 
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attention 


because they had never had the advantages 


of such homes called to their attention. Per- 
haps the public felt unequal to the task of 
building better homes and better barns be- 





Exposition held in Indianapolis, Ind. 


cause they felt they knew too little about the 
matter to tackle the job intelligently. There 
followed the introduction of building service, 
and this building service has in some places 
developed to greater lengths than retailers 
thought it would when they took it on. Some 
Texas retailers are actively in the contracting 
business and are delivering to their clients 
homes completely built; turn key jobs. Others 
are offering a somewhat less complete service 
in connection with local contractors. 

3ut the building material store is usually 
the focus of the matter, the starting point of 
better building. Now the lumber or building 
material store and the service that must go 
with it to make it effective is a more costly 
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The exhibit of the Capitol Lumber Co., one of the most beautiful at the recent ‘‘Home Complete”’ 
The millwork and built-in features attracted particular 


proposition than the simple lumber yard, and 
at first glance this would seem certain to de- 
feat the end aimed at. It will defeat it unless 
the lumber store in operation will bring in a 
greater volume of trade, or unless it will con- 
vinee customers that they are getting more 
satisfaction out of the extra money they pay 
than they could have obtained from the 
cheaper but more primitive service of the old 
time lumber yard. Texas dealers seem con- 
vinced that both these things have been 
realized, and there are comparatively few old 
fashioned lumber yards being built in the 
State. The new idea isn’t confined to the 
cities and the larger towns, either. A fairly 
large number of stores are located in small 
points; so small in fact that some of them do 
not even have a newspaper. These stores 
have been found as effective in dealing with 
ranchers and farmers as in dealing with city 
dwellers. Readers of this department may 
remember the reference to the store paper 
published by A. B. Mayhew, of Uvalde, a man 
who operates seven lumber stores in compara- 


tively small points. Four of his towns have 
no regular newspapers, so he prints a store 
paper to round out and make effective the 
modern service he offers. 

There is no reason why such a store, de- 
signed on judicious lines, should not be ef- 
fective in a small town. Time was, not so 
long ago, when every farmer or ranchman 
planned definitely to make his fortune on his 
farm and then retire to town, whether he had 
any vital connection with the town or not. 
He might not be preparing himself to make 
good use of his residence in town. Some 
farmers did so, and they have made a success 
of retirement. More did not and have been 
rather miserable. The farmer with his mind 

bent upon retirement 
aa, | felt himself to be 
something of a tran- 
sient in the country 
and was unwilling to 
spend money in per- 
manent improvement 
to make himself com- 
fortable and his fam- 
ily happy. He was a 
devotee to the doc- 
trine of making it do. 
He was not alone in 
his plans for leaving 
the country. His 
children agreed with 
him in that desire, if 
in nothing else. Such 
a man was not a 
: promising customer 
i of the local lumber 
‘ yard. 


— Solving Hard Prob- 
} AY lem of Tenantry 

1 But a rather marked 
change is taking place 
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in this regard, and 
more farmers are 
planning to stick to 
the old neighborhood. 
They are planning to 
make it the theater 
of their life experi- 
ence, and they are 
more willing to begin 
at once having the 
comforts the old time 
farmer put off until 
the time of his retire- 
ment—and then found 
himself unable to en- 
joy. These people are building better work- 
ing equipment, barns and silos and machine 
sheds and cattle barns. They are building 
better houses; that is, they are doing so if 
some person can convince them by figures 
and exhibits that a better house is a possi- 
bility and that it will be more comfortable. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that in 
this way a part at least of the hard problem 
of tenantry will be solved. We are not op- 
posed to the renter if he is the right kind of 
renter. Thousands of young people who want 
to farm have no other opportunity of getting 
a start. But we dislike to see a situation in 
which a soured landlord, living unhappily in 
town, is trying to get the maximum immediate 
sum of money out of the old farm and spend- 
ing the minimum on its upkeep, while a 
driven and harassed tenant gets along with 
ancient, deteriorating buildings and skins the 
farm in a desperate attempt to meet his rent 
payments and to lay by a little for himself. 
We believe if the owner stays in the country, 
keeps an interest in the farm as his home 
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and takes the tenant into some sort of part- where the sales display idea really had its 


nership that the problem will largely solve 
itself. 

In any event the building material store 
with its plans and its display rooms and its 
actual exhibits of floors and built-in features 
and the other things that make work easier 
and home more beautiful is proving a success. 
Men who operate them are ready to say that 
they believe the extra business created by 
the lumber store adds enough to the volume 
of business so that the percentage of over- 
head is no greater than in the old days; and 
they are sure that doing business under the 
new conditions is much more pleasurable and 
satisfactory than it was under the old. 

We have had a pretty good chance to get 
an expression of opinion on this matter from 
the men who are trying it out, for they were 
out in force at the annual convention of the 
Texas retailers and were ready to talk about 
their experiences. They give a person the 
impression of being practical fellows and in- 
terested in the idea only to the extent that 
it will work. It isn’t their job to boost an 
idea, it is their job to make a living out of 
the lumber business; and while they are a lit- 
tle cautious about claiming imposing things 
for the last couple of years, they all united 
in the statement that it is their conviction 
the lean years would have been much leaner 
had they depended on 
customers coming in 


beginning. Elmer V. Staude, the manager, 
took us out in his car and explained that the 
yard was opened some time ago for the pur- 
pose of building houses on a block of land 
owned by the company. It was hardly ex- 
pected that the store would draw a great deal 
of trade, but city growth went that way, and 
before long the yard was selling quite a good 
many house bills. 

In selling to these customers it was found 
a great aid to take the man and his wife thru 
one of the houses being built by the company. 
In this way the manager and the customer 
could understand what each was talking about 
to the other. A person can talk long and 
eloquently about quartered oak flooring with- 
out getting across half so clear an idea as a 
glance at an actual floor will convey. He can 
talk about built-in’ features without creating 
any desire for them, while showing the actual 
article as it will look in place may instantly 
win a housewife’s enthusiastic approval. 


Capitalizing and Using Observed Facts 


After some experience of this kind the com- 
pany decided to see what it could do in the 
way of capitalizing and using these observed 
facts, and after shifting about a little it has 
worked out as beautiful a combination of 
show windows and sales rooms as you could 





completeness and finish. 


The bathroom is 
equipped with fixtures loaned by a local 
plumbing concern, and an electrical contractor 
furnishes the electric fixtures and comes down 
from time to time and changes them. All the 
rooms, as was said before, are furnished. The 
picture is complete, whether seen from inside 
or outside. The first impression is sure to be 
favorable, and after the customer has seen 
the display as a whole the salesman can point 
out the different kinds of flooring and so on, 
showing just how they will look and what 
effect they will give in a finished and fur- 
nished house. 

Needless to say the window attracts an im- 
mense amount of attention. People drive by, 
turn around and come back. On Sunday after- 
noons people go out there and spend half an 
hour or more looking thru the window at the 
different rooms. 


Makes Feature of Complete House Service 


Mr. Staude tells me he is getting farther 
and farther away from selling lumber and 
nearer and nearer to complete house service. 
He does no contracting, but he will get bids 
on construction from reputable contractors. 
I met the man who built the window display, 
and I take off my hat to his skill. He is a con- 
tractor and builder and not primarily a cabinet 
maker. One of the rooms, I might say, is 

finished with a Rook- 











and asking for lum- 
ber. 

E. P. Hunter, of 
Waco, retiring presi- 
dent of the associa- 
tion and manager of 
William Cameron & 
Co., is perhaps the 
best known of these 
modern lumber mer- 
chants of Texas, both 
because he_ believes 
in the idea so firmly 
and because he prac- 
tices it so extensive- 
ly. We couldn’t say 
offhand how many 
branch yards _ this 
company has, but it 
is one of the big lines 
of the South and of 
the entire country; 
and as we understand 
it every new plant 
this company builds 
is equipped as a 
‘*store’’ in the Texas 
meaning of the term. 
It has show windows 
and sales rooms and 
displays and a build- 
ing service, 
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1 wood fireplace. The 
company sells many 
of them, and in the 
downtown store there 
is a big stock of 
Rookwood pottery, 
beautifully displayed. 
There is something in 
a modern’ lumber 
yard for the oldtimer 
to shake his head 
over. 





Staude and 


service idea is still 
in an experimental 
stage. They have 
tried it out more ex- 
tensively than most 
of us have, and they 
are well satisfied 
with the results. At 








If you are interested 
in building let us send 
you one of our free 
plan books. Just fill in 
this coupon and mail. 


least they are sure re- 
tailing will follow 
this general line, but 
they are not sure yet 
just how far it will de- 
velop or what further 
RAMEE So davacevacs form it will take. 
They are experiment- 








ing carefully in an ef- 
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Probably everyone 
associated with the re- 
tail lumber business in 
the country has heard 
of the great store owned and operated by 
this company in Ft. Worth. It is said to 
be the biggest and finest place of the kind in 
the world, and it is located in the heart of 
the city of Ft. Worth, only a block or two 
from the post office. It contains the offices, 
the main sales and display rooms, the mag- 
nificent retail store itself, the big ware rooms 
and a small stock of lumber to accommodate 
the ‘‘drop-in’’ trade. The company operates 
three other stores located farther out, and the 
house bills and heavy timbers and such things 
sold by the company in the city are delivered 
from these yards. 

The main Cameron store has been described 
many times and must be rather familiar to 
readers of this journal. Douglas Wolseley, 
the genial manager, takes infinite pride in it 
and showed us over the big plant and thru 
the club rooms set aside and furnished for 
the employees. The company has a brass band, 
uniformed in white and gold, that furnished 
the musie for the retail convention. This 
establishment is all rather breath taking. 
3ut since it has been described before we 
are going to start at the South Side store, 


Thru newspaper space and billboards Lynch, Davidson & Co., line yard retailers of Texas, are fea- 
turing “certified’’ lumber, with gratifying results 


wish to see. First, there is the long expanse 
of plate glass window. Behind this window 
is a clear space about eight feet wide, and 
behind this space is a row of rooms illustrat- 
ing a complete house. The object of the eight- 
foot clear space is to make of the display a 
series of sales rooms. A long matting is laid 
the full length, and the prospective customers 
can walk from end to end of the display with- 
out feeling crowded. They can get a near 
view or they can see it from a sufficient dis- 
tance to get a perspective of the whole room. 
The rooms are divided by partitions that come 
out to the promenade, and this sets each off 
by itself and gives it the actual appearance 
of a room. Each is large enough to be appro- 
priately furnished without crowding. Built-in 
features are used wherever possible, the walls 
are beautifully papered, the company sells 
wall paper, by the way, and beautiful hang- 
ings and draperies are in place. We were so 
struck with the exquisite taste shown in the 
decorating that we asked Mr. Staude what 
decorator had done the work. He replied with 
pardonable pride that his wife was the person. 

The whole display gives the impression of 


The South Side store 
has a drafting room 
and an airy office 
decorated with growing 
plants. The yard at the rear is equipped with 
umbrella sheds and has plenty of navigating 
room. This abundance of room is important 
in making it possible to handle lumber with 
fewer men. A wagon or truck can be backed 
up to the bin from which it is to be loaded. 


Yard Notable for Beautiful Surroundings 


The West Side yard, of which George M. 
Hamilton is manager, is especially notable for 
the beauty of its surroundings. A city park 
is on one side, and the concerns across the 
street and on the other side have taken some 
pains with turf and shrubbery, so Mr. Hamil- 
ton laid out a curved drive, planted trees and 
shrubs and has as beautiful a lawn as a fash- 
ionable residence could desire. This yard, so 
Mr. Hamilton says with a smile, is the only 
country yard the company owns. It doesn’t 
look like a country yard, for the city stretches 
out beyond it. But this area is still outside 
the corporation limits. 

Ft. Worth was a great army town during 
the war, with several camps and flying fields 
on the outskirts. These have been wrecked 
and the lumber sold. The dealers say the sale 
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of this lumber did not cut down on their sales 
at all and may even have increased them. 
There are few buildings in a city that can be 
built entirely of second hand lumber. A num- 
ber of people who thought they saw a chance 
to save some money bought a quantity of the 
stuff and started in. But before they got 
thru they had bought several times as much 
new stuff from the local yards. 

This has had at least one bad effect, so 
Mr. Staude and Mr. Hamilton told me, and 
that is the fact that it got people in the 
habit of building out of cheap stuff. There 
is at least one section of the city that could 
have become a beautiful residence suburb 


that is being covered with a mushroom growth 
of houses built of the cheapest materials that 
can be made to hold together. In not every 
case is the owner getting the benefit of the 
low first cost. Many of the houses are built 
and then sold; and in nearly every case the 
owners could have built a house of the same 
size and plan out of good material and at 
the price they actually paid, had they dealt 
directly with the lumber yards. In that case 
they would have had houses good for a gen- 
eration of satisfactory service. As it is many 
of the houses already need repair, and in a 
few years they will be practically worthless. 
Instances like this will do much to back the 


honest dealer’s educational advertising, that 
it pays when measured in years of service to 
build good houses. 

I did not get to see the third outlying yard 
of the Cameron company, but I met Manager 
Farmer at the convention. All the employees 
seem to take pride in the fine appearance and 
equipment of the company’s plants, and a 
person would travel far to find a more loyal 
bunch of men. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer tells how results may be secured by 
using a plan service and also of a building ex- 
position held to stimulate good construction and 
do away with poor methods—Epir1or] 





An Outstanding Chicago Yard 


The plant of the Lord & Bushnell Co. is ad- 
vantageously located in Chicago and has very 
good shipping facilities. The company has un- 
usually complete equipment and does a very large 
retail business, as well as a considerable whole- 
sale business. The plant is particularly well 
equipped for those who wish to make use of the 
Chicago milling-in-transit privilege. In the 
planing mill, for example, it not only has the 
ordinary planing machines but a big bull planer 
capable of surfacing very large timbers. The 
company also had a band mill where large tim- 
bers can be resawn or other sawing work done. 
This facility is very largely used by outside 
firms and the company receives many orders for 
sawing up timbers. In the plant every possible 
device is utilized to save labor. For example, 
timbers are placed on the earriage of the band 
saw by an electrically operated derrick. If the 
resawn timbers are to be surfaced they go imme- 
diately from the saw to a planer, and after 
they get thru the planer they are loaded upon 
either trucks, wagons or cars by another elec- 
trically operated derrick. 

Thruout the plant of the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
electricity is used wherever possible. If the 
company can not obtain a machine on the mar- 
ket to suit it, it makes one. For example, an 
accompanying illustration shows a portable, elec- 
trically operated drag saw used for cutting up 
timbers. It does not take a great deal of power 
to operate this machine, and it is safe and sure. 
The motor is carefully housed to protect it from 
the weather and a long cord permits it to be 
plugged in at any convenient place in the yard. 
With the saw there are some portable live rolls 
which are also operated by the motor. 

The company is using an electrically operated 
stacking machine in the yard, with very satis- 
factory results, and its piles of lumber are un- 
usually even. The company has three portable 
electric derricks. These derricks are moved 
under their own power when necessary and each 
is operated by a 15-horsepower motor. The com- 
pany also has a portable circular cut-off saw 
operated by an electric motor. At present this 
sawing machine is small but it will shortly be 
rebuilt and a larger saw put on. This cut-off 
saw is used for trimming the ends of broken 
boards and dimension and generally for salvag- 
ing material and also for cutting to length. 

The company has a cut-up plant in which a 
great deal of cut stock is produced. It finds a 





multitude of uses for 
crating and box shook 
and handles a great deal 
of business of this 
character. Trimmings 
and blocks of wood too 
small for crating or 
boxes are laid to one 
side and can usually be 
disposed of to advan- 
tage to companies which 
have a good deal of pipe 
to lay. These blocks are 
used to level up the pipe 
before the earth is put 
back in to the trenches. 

An electric drag saw, 
an electric circular cut- 
off saw and electrically 
operated portable der- 
ricks do not complete 
the list of the com- 
pany’s inventions. For 


electric drag saw. 


example, it perfected a 
truck loading and un- 
with 


loading device 
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A close-up view of a section of the shaft and the 
end of a roller of the truck loading and unload- 
ing device made by the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
— is operated by the motor of the 
ruc 














A truck loaded with twelve 12x12-inch, 20-foot oak timbers ready for 
delivery. The truck is equipped with the loading and unloading device 
developed by the company, which is operated by the truck engine 








The above illustration shows three of the unique labor saving devices 
found in the plant of the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
its three portable electric derricks, while in the center is the portable 

To the right is a lumber pick-up wagon equipped 

with rolls for transferring a load quickly to a truck. 

derrick picked up the timbers, placed them upon the carriage of the 
drag saw, which cut them to length, and then the derrick loaded the 
timbers upon the pick-up wagon 


At the left is one of 


In this case the 


which it is equipping its trucks and truck loading 
platforms. The company is now operating four 
5- and 6-ton trucks, and two 1-ton trucks, the 
latter being equipped with trailers. Several of 
the large trucks have the loading and unloading 
device already installed. In the bed of the truck 
five rollers are placed. The end of each roller is 
equipped with a gear which meshes with a gear 
on the shaft which runs down the side of the 
truck. One roll is turned by means of the mo- 
tor of the truck with which it is connected and 
this causes the shaft to rotate, making the other 
rolls turn, so that truckloads of lumber can be 
rolled on or off the truck by means of the power 
of the truck engine. In order to keep the trucks 
on the road as much as possible, the company has 
some platforms equipped with rollers upon 
which truck loads are assembled. 

The company is laying particular stress upon 
the help it can extend to other retailers. It 
carries a very complete stock of lumber and an 
unusually large stock of timbers. With the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege, or even thru taking ad- 
vantage of less than carload shipment, the re- 
tailer can, by obtaining from this yard stock, 
which is called for infrequently, decrease his 
investment materially. 








Load being transferred from truck loading platform to truck. Loads are 
assembled upon the platform so that when the driver comes in he 
rolls the load upon the truck, and is away again 
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@ NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Correspondence Course for Retailers 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced a correspondence course 
on lumber and its uses and the merchandising 
of lumber. This course is offered thru the re- 
tail service bureau, 1613 Harris Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill. The facilities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for getting 
up and issuing such a course are most excellent. 
No technical or advanced education is necessary 
to understand the letters, and they are offered 
free of charge to retail lumber dealers and those 
employed in retail yards. Only a limited num- 
ber of courses have been provided and to distrib- 
ute them the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will make allotments of certain 
numbers to definite organizations or associa- 
tions. The allotments will be made at the re- 
quest of the executive officer of the organization 
and the letters, after the course has been as- 
signed to an individual, will be mailed direct 
from the Chicago office to the holder of the 
scholarship. 

At the end of each letter there will be some 
test questions, which it is expected the student 
will answer and return to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The questions will 
be corrected and returned, so that when the 
course is completed the one who has taken it 
will have a valuable file for future reference. 
When the course is completed, a certificate will 
be issued and the name of the holder will be 
placed on the mailing list of the retail service 
bureau, so that all service bulletins and other 
matter of interest to the retailer will be received 
thereafter. The following is a resumé of the 
course: 


Letters 1-2—Structure of Timber and Grading 
Rules—The first lesson to be made available will 
be a brief course on structural timber, its growth, 
peculiarities and structure. These letters have 
been prepared with a view to giving an under- 
standing of the facts and principles upon which 
grading rules and formula for the calculation 
of timber stresses are based. After this part 
of the course has been completed the student 
will haye gained a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals necessary for the study and the grading 
of lumber, and have laid the groundwork for the 
study of the calculation of strains and stresses. 

Letters 3-4-5—Projections and Plan Reading— 
This series of lessons will cover the elements of 
projection; the preparation and the reading of 
plans; symbols, nomenclature etc. used in the 
preparation of plans by architects and en- 
gineers. This course is not designed to give a 
knowledge of drawing and designing but to give 
sufficient instruction to enable the student to 
read the drawings with which he comes in con- 
tact in his daily business. An illustrative set of 
working plans of a frame dwelling will be fur- 
nished. 

_Letter 6—Details of Frame Building Construc- 
tion—This letter will cover a discussion of sim- 
ple frame building details and point out the dif- 
ference between good and bad construction. 

Letter 7—Figuring Stresses and Sizes—This 
course embraces the study of simple formula 
for the calculation of beams, columns and other 
members in simple building construction. After 
this course has been completed the student will 
be able to calculate frame members in buildings, 
— bridges, grain elevators, farm structures 
etc, 

Letter 8—Specifications—Types of Construc- 
tion—In this letter there will be given a brief 
analysis of the essentials of specifications, terms 
used etc., also a description of the ordinary 
types of frame construction, such as mill con- 
struction, balloon construction, braced frame 
construction etc. 

Letter 9—Estimating and Rules for Taking 
Off Quantities—This will be illustrated by a num- 
ber of bills of materials. 


Letter 10—Planning and Designing—It is pro- 
posed to point out a few of the requirements of 
good house plans in order that dealers furnish- 
ing plan service may discuss such matters with 
their customers. 


Letter 11—Fire Resistive Construction—This 
letter will cover a study of methods in use for 
rendering timber construction more fire resis- 
tive and will embrace a brief analysis of the 
underwriters’ requirements and the principles 
upon which these are based. 

Letter 12—Wood Preserving—This letter will 
cover the study of wood preservation and meth- 
ods employed. The uses of preserved wood will 
be discussed. 

Letter 13—Shingles—This entire letter will be 
devoted to a study of shingles, their preservation 
and application. Data will be given which will 


enable the retailer to combat antishingle legis- 
lation. 


Letter 14—Sales Talk for the Retailer—In this 
letter an endeavor will be made to furnish sound 
arguments with which the retailer can meet the 
competition of other materials. 


Letter 15—Merchandising—In this letter the 
ready-cut house, plan service and financing will 
be \ aaa from the point of view of the re- 
tailer. 

Letter 16—Heavy Timber Construction—Covers 
trusses for garages, highway bridges, piling 
wharves, docks ete. 

SHA EBBBLLLaLaAS 


A Yard Where Fire Risk Is Small 


Today the ever increasing amount of stock 
which the retail lumberman must carry, and the 
added value of this stock, render it necessary to 
make every practical provision to prevent fire or 
to make fire easy to control should it start. Ac- 
cording to the ‘‘Burning Question’’ published 
periodically by the Associated Mutual Lumber 
Fire Insurance Companies, the trim mill and 
yard of the Stratford Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Stratford, Conn., approaches the ideal in con- 
struction, equipment and protection from an 
insurance standpoint. This plant, which is owned 
by William F. Chatlos, was established in 1919 
and is an outgrowth of the East End Lumber 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The following descrip- 
tion of the yard with particular respect to the 
fire risk features is reproduced from the ‘‘ Burn- 
ing Question’’: 

‘<The enclosed area, within which are the 
buildings and permanent piling ground, has an 
approximate extreme length of 1,100 feet, paral- 
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fire stop at one point, occupied for the storage 
of lumber, builders’ hardware, materials and 
supplies, forms a part of the boundary on the 
railroad side of the yard. 

‘*On the opposite side, extending from the 
shavings vault addition of the mill for a distance 
of 750 feet, is a 1-story frame, gravel roof, open 
sides lumber shed. This is likewise a narrow 
building so that under ordinary conditions a fire 
could be successfully fought. 

““ Adjoining the inner line of each shed and 
running for nearly the full length of each is a 
sidetrack, on which electric power switching en- 
gines operate, thus eliminating the usual railroad 
hazard. 

‘The piling space is located between the side- 
tracks and at the far end of the yard. 

‘*Driveways of ample size add to the well kept 
appearance of the premises. 

‘“Fences and gates of standard height com- 
plete a perfect enclosure, and A. D. T. stations 
are so installed that the watchman must patrol 
the entire length of the yard. Chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers comprise the private fire protection 
of this section of the plant. Municipal fire de- 
partment and plentiful hydrants constitute the 
outside protection to the whole property.’ 


Why Retailer Sells Paint and Hardware 
E. E. Woods, cf the O. E. Woods Lumber Co., 
Claremore, Okla., says that for many years he 
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The fine planing mill of the Stratford Lumber & Coal Co. The long shed at the left is used to store 


lumber in, while the front is used for the 


leling the railroad tracks, and measures about 
160 feet at its widest point. 

‘*Vacant land of Mr. Chatlos, extending for 
some 140 feet from the enclosed premises to 
Knowlton Avenue, is available for temporary 
piling purposes and will readily permit of an 
expansion of the business. 

‘¢ A brick building two stories in height, front- 
ing on West Broad Street, contains the electric 
power interior finish mill, office and private 
garage, with a brick addition occupied for shav- 
ings vault and baler. 

‘¢This building, which is first class in all de- 
tails, including mill constructed gravel roof, mill 
constructed ceilings and cement and mill 
constructed floors, is protected by automatic 
sprinklers thruout, supplemented by vertical pipe 
and hose connections and chemical fire extin- 
guishtrs for private appliances. Watchman and 
clock, checked by the A. D. T. system, completes 
the protective apparatus within. 

‘¢The interior hazards are well taken care of. 
The garage is isolated by 8-inch brick walls, with 
gasoline tank and pump outside of the building. 
The low-pressure heating boiler and the warm 
storage room are safely arranged and the light- 
ing installation is of a standard type. Indi- 
vidual electric motors are provided for each ma- 
chine and the refuse is taken care of by a com- 
plete blower system, which includes floor sweep- 
ups, this producing a condition of cleanliness 
that is readily appreciated. 

‘*A 1-story frame, gravel roof, closed shed, 
800 feet in length and 25 feet in width, with a 


sale of paint and similar products 


was entirely against the sale of paint, hardware 
and similar side lines by the retail lumberman. 
However, in an effort to increase the volume of 
his business during an especially dull period, 
he decided to try out their sale and today is a 
very firm believer in the handling of these com- 
modities by the retail lumberman. He now sells 
75 percent of the paint and hardware used in 
connection with his lumber sales. The reason 
Mr. Woods is such a firm believer in the sale of 
these side lines for the retail lumberman is that 
the trade appreciates it as a great service. The 
farm customer who comes to town is pleased to 
find that he can get all of the items necessary 
at one place and does not have to run all over 
town to get them. In many cases farmers who 
come to town with teams do not want to make 
any more stops than necessary because the 
animals are somewhat skittish, so they come to 
the place where they can get everything they 
want and then get out of town as soon as pos- 


sible. Seaaaaaaaaaa 


Prints Names of Home Builders 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 31.—Rene Lagae, of 
the Allouez Lumber Co., Superior, Wis., has 
originated an effective method of advertising 
home construction campaigns. The names of 
home builders who have given the lumber com- 
pany contracts for new homes are published 
daily in boxes in the company’s advertisements. 
Mr. Lagae said that the scheme has proved suc- 
cessful in interesting a number of home-builders 
in the company. 
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CHICAGO IS BUILDING MANY HOMES 

An interesting phase of the building boom 
now under way in Chicago is that, altho very 
many large apartment buildings and other struc- 
tures are being erected, small homes and 2-flat 
buildings are springing up on every side as by 
magic. The Chicago Real Estate Board has 
just made public the result of a block-to-block 
survey conducted for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the extent of building being done 
in the two classes of dwellings last named. This 
survey showed that there were actually under 
construction in Chicago on the first day of May, 
1,473 single family dwellings, and 769 two-flat 
buildings. 

The board estimates that on this basis over 
7,000 buildings of the classes named will be 
completed before the end of 1922, representing 
a building program of about $70,000,000 for 
these minor structures alone. The great number 
of other and far more costly structures under 
way represent an outlay of many times the above 
sum. 

Building authorities attribute the present 
boom in large measure to the efforts of the 
Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Landis 
Award. The work of the committee in bringing 
mechanics into the eity to work in the trades 
where the unions have refused to accept the 
award is keeping pace with the building boom. 
Reports from its employment bureau show that 
a total of 11,832 open shop craftsmen have been 
placed up to and including May 26. Of these, 
4,712 were carpenters, 1,826 laborers, 1,226 sheet 
metal workers, 658 plumbers, and 1,424 painters. 
The remainder were scattered among the other 
open shop trades. 

New building jobs bring the total of all 
Landis award jobs now under construction up 
to $55,000,000, an impressive total when it is 


realized that several large jobs which have been 
completed since the committee began work are 
not included in the figures. 

Had the citizens committee functioned only 
in bringing in the extra building tradesmen, 
James A. Patten, acting head during the absence 
of temporary President T, E. Donnelley, asserted 
that its existence would have been justified. 
‘¢With the building boom of the size it is,’’ 
Mr. Patten said, ‘‘the committee’s employment 
bureau has been the one thing which has pre- 
vented a most serious shortage of building me- 
chanics. As it is, new building construction con- 
tinues unabated, in marked contrast to condi- 
tions in New York and other large centers where 
jurisdictional strikes and squabbles are making 
life miserable for the man who wants to build— 
be it a bungalow or a skyscraper.’’ 

It is a notable fact that there has not been 
a single jurisdictional strike in the building 
trades since the citizens’ committee began to 
function, whereas under the old regime they 
were of almost daily occurrence. 
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BUILDING MOVEMENT IS LIVELY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 27.—-At this time 
more than $100,000 worth of building is under 
way in Bellingham, and much more is in sight. 
Half a dozen business blocks ranging from 
$10,000 to $40,000 each are rising. A good 
many homes are planned, to cost from $3,000 to 
$13,000, and there also will be many small 
dwellings erected costing from $1,000 to $2,000. 
The retail yards of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills re- 
port business good and prospects even better. 
As yet there has been no advance in retail 
prices, but D. F. Trunkey, manager of the 
Bloedel Donovan yards, says there is a strong 
tendency. 


BUILDING BOOM CONTINUES TO GROW 


FRISCO HAS BUILDING BOOM 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 27.—A big vol- 
ume of building construction is under way in the 
city and neighboring territory. The American 
plan is in general effect, and large numbers of 
mechanics are making good wages. Some brick- 
layers and plumbers are still on strike, but not 
enough to prevent good progress being made. 
The realty market is active. The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards will hold its an- 
nual convention here next week. Architects, 
realtors and contractors are united in the belief 
that the building boom will continue. In the 
west of Twin Péaks district hundreds of homes 
are to be built. Four new homes representing 
over $100,000 total valuation have just been 
started in St. Francis Wood. Contracts have 
been closed for the erection of a community 
apartment building to cost $550,000, and Union 
League Club building to cost $250,000. 


SEES GOOD PROSPECTS IN WEST INDIES 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 29.—Ben 8. Woodhead, 
president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., who re- 
cently left for Cuba and the West Indies to in- 
vestigate trade conditions in those countries, has 
just returned. Mr. Woodhead states that he was 
particularly impressed with the island and the 
wonderful trade opportunities it offers, if regu- 
lar sailings can be secured. Mr. Woodhead 
stated that the financial standing of Porto Rico 
business houses is on an unusually high plane. 
He declared that the future for the lumber busi- 
ness was particularly bright, as stocks were com- 
paratively low and requirements heavy. He also 
stated that Porto Rico was the only island of the 
West Indies that would accept the grading rules 
of the Southern Pine Association. 





SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN—WHY NOT? 


Solomon, the wise man of Biblical times, is 
credited with having said, ‘‘There is nothing 
new under the sun.’’ But listen, Oh! ye wise 
men, lesser wise, and just folks. We think there 
is something new, but if after reading this 
article, any of you decide that there has been 
in the annals of the history of the world, at 
some time or other, anything of this kind, please 
rush information to us immediately. We may 
need it for ideas and for details. 

Of course when there is a disturbance, or 
really something different, you all know there 
must be something feminine at the bottom of 
it. Well, since you all have guessed it, we admit 
it. There are hundreds of us working in lum- 
bermen’s offices here in the United States. It 
has been suggested by a member of the Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau that we organize and 
form a national organization of women in the 
retail lumber business. 

That may sound like a large order to you, 
but nevertheless, it has been meeting with much 
approval from every one to whom it has been 
suggested. 

You see, the women are the chief factors in 
making the home. Men are necessary without 
doubt, but the woman is the one who has always 
had the dream of a home. From her childhood 
a girl is taught the great thing in life is a home 
of her own. In fact, her playthings are mostly 
dolls and playhouses ete.; everything that deals 
with the home; helping mother do the dishes, 
while son gets in the wood, and does the outside 
chores, his training being along altogether 
different lines. A man may build a house, ever 
so beautiful, but it takes a woman to make it a 
home, 

So knowing the feelings of our sisters who 
have children and something to build a home 
for, we want to help them out. We want to 
spread the gospel of homes, and better homes, 
to make the United States the best place in the 
world in which to live, as it is anyway, but just 
a little better than it is now. We want to give 


[By Alberta Ruth Brey] 


the children of the present generation, and the 
generations to come, that will make or break 
this grand old country of ours, a chance. 
Thru combined effort with an organization of 
this kind, we can systematically approach the 
women’s clubs, the parent teachers’ associa- 
tions, the literary clubs, thruout the United 
States, and sell more homes in one year than 
all the newspaper advertising can sell in ten. 


Need to Compare Ideas and Suggestions 


Another thing we need is to get together. 
We need to compare ideas and suggestions. 
We need to have some definite plans and carry 
them out; in other words, combine our efforts 
and make our country a place of beautiful 
homes. 

Just think what a chance for all the young 
women in the retail lumber business, to get 
together somewhere in the United States once 


every year and meet and know each other. 
Other organizations do it, so can we. Do you 


know from where I write? Our company does 
not sell lumber any more. By lumber I mean 
scantling, underpinning, rafters and_ shingles 
ete. We sell homes, garages, barns, just as the 
automobile dealers sell you automobiles. We 
sell the completed product. The details, are all 
drawn to scale. We show you in our display 
rooms just how they will look in your home and 
with a little imagination you can see yourself in 
that nice big ‘‘comfy’’ chair by the fireplace on 
a rainy night. Isn’t that interesting? Maybe 
you do the same thing. If so we would like to 
know how you do it. Possibly we can improve 
our system and get some new ideas that will 
help us out. Wouldn’t you enjoy thru personal 
contact, girls, meeting someone that’ was in- 
terested in the same thing you are? 

We would like to hear from every dealer. If 
you have a young lady in your office, ask her 
what she thinks about it. By the way, do’ you 
let the girls in your office sell the homes? We 


do it here. They like it and can sell a home 
from the plan service more quickly and more 
efficiently than any man you have in your office. 
Just try it. That way every girl instead of just 
being a stenographer, or bookkeeper, becomes 
an important factor in your office. Give her a 
chance. She will take an interest that will sur- 
prise you, and will also feel as if she belongs 
to your institution and just not working until 
pay day for what she can get. As Mr. Buckley, 
of the National Builders’ Bureau once said, 
‘¢Every woman who sells a home, a garage, a 
church, a store, any building that is to be per- 
manent and beautiful not only builds a memorial 
to herself, but also to her Maker.’’ 

Now wouldn’t you like to belong to an or- 
ganization of this kind? We are going to have 
one and you are invited to join us. 


Miss Catherine Drown, of The Swan Creek 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is as 
enthusiastic as any one could possibly be over 
an organization of this kind. To be a little 
closer in touch with someone in the eastern part 
of the United States, Miss Drown has kindly 
agreed to answer all correspondence from any 
city or town in Ohio and all the States east. 
Any place west of Ohio, please write to Alberta 
Ruth Brey, care of Brey-Wright Lumber Co., 
Porterville, Calif. We wish you would write us 
immediately, so we can get this organization 
started, then meet somewhere and formally or- 
ganize, and instead of just theorizing accomplish 
something. ; 


THE Forest Propucts LABORATORY, Madison, 
Wis., states that when lumber is steamed in 
kiln drying it is nearly always for one of the 
following purposes: 1—To heat lumber thru 
quickly at the start; 2—To relieve stresses which 
otherwise would produce checking, casehardening 
and honeycombing; 3—To equalize the moisture 
content and condition the lumber ready for use 
at the end of the run; 4—To kill fungi and 
insects in the wood. 
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Production Shipments Orders 
1922 1921 22 1921 1922 1921 ' 
SOutmerh FING ASSOCIATION. «<< occ kiccsciicececseescesares 1,322,877,112 1,377,689,080 1,315,690,425 1,441,741,251 1,435,957,739 1,459,064,345 ; 
J See Cer rer rere re mr re er ce ae 78,108,918 66,866,011 93,179,268 78,035,336 111,978,594 71,958,092 : 
3 Total .ccsccs Pee eC TCC Ce TRE Pee OE ee oe 1,400,986,030 1,444,555,091 1,408,869,693 1,519,776,587 1,547,936,333 1,531,022,437 
2 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............e..0008 1,488,967,748 867,619,944 1,426,707,402 940,167,310 1,505,638,533 970,870,452 
. NEE AME” ara 'c wo ae bing Wa tiara h oie ae aaa aw aa 89,395,338 56,813,336 94,125,566 64,575,773 105,609,628 67,900,934 
. MIUINE. :20. 10 @y.ie. a ele toler era waig Sinaia s Sic a wed Che eaten eee 1,578,363,086 924,433,280 1,520,832,968 1,004,743,083 1,611,248,161 1,038,771,386 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 264,453,000 162,728,082 395,000,000 204,272,728 471,675,000 203,225,000 
: MMNSURGNE 0 ak cy Wie Give ti Gow Aig ioc aa CRS) an ew nIaR De Oe eT 28,885,000 21,973,000 30,574,000 14,981,000 29,625,000 13,950,000 
t RAINE 8:6 Ci 6. 86 GB Rae alee a ORS Aim Kialla a eae ea lm eee eee he 293,338,000 184,701,082 425,574,000 219,253,728 501,300,000 217,175,000 
i California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Ass’n.. 50,243,000 41,751,000 93,851,000 67,379,000 170,736,000 113,532,000 
RE FAMED ke crashed we oa Hee ee a A ORAS ee 5,231,000 4,378,000 4,274,000 1,736,000 4,462,000 3,628,000 
ROOTES EA. W eG eRe HE Ak eM ELEw A REE We Ruste eee eam ela au eae 55,474,000 46,129,000 98,125,000 69,115,000 175,198,000 117,160,000 
F California. Redwood Association. .........-ceccscceccos 132,971,000 85,305,000 130,409,000 65,780,000 136,834,000 56,790,000 
iy TEMA OP § ai as ahe ah a dial an ator es eiel a oa Sean ae or asd Gra RD asa es 10,102,000 5,767,000 ’ 0 2,975,000 10,172,000 3,260,000 
f CRUE 268s 6566. W Ce he We Ca CEE CH ind Toe MEE eee es 143,073,000 91,072,000 138,323,000 68,755,000 147,006,000 60,650,000 
@ North Carolina Pine Association... ...ccccccecsccscecess 161,655,182 90,737,721 146,401,092 82,423,548 152,373,795 68,968,314 
" DRY: OR A ee Per ee re eee ee ree 10,082,373 6,442,715 11,686,453 4,214,295 12,459,015 4,818,557 
RR GMEAE! 5's ue sinh’. 660k oe, Ota) HM Wale SRE RUSS WE CET 171,737,555 97,180,436 158,087,545 86,637,843 164,832,810 73,786,871 
44 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ass’n.... 32,395,000 28,967,000 43,347,000 22,974,000 44,880,000 20,525,000 
n TDN 5.5. abies Wiel, eral 6 Gidea aie acigarWs @alacS eid He a Wale eee 1,839,000 1,654,000 2,053,000 1,828,000 3,186,000 1,814,000 
e CC) CMe CECT rene TIC Pe ee CT era 34,234,000 30,621,000 45,400,000 24,802,000 48,066,000 22,339,000 
y Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 131,594,246 No Report 103,050,821 No Report 108,489,000 Not Reported 
IMMENSE ARG < Gach a:/a th way Sl ul orate a ch Sale: 9 woke Wai aw or ea awe BCL UTE ER ore 10,148,357 No Report 10,114,905 No Report 17,198,000 Not Reported 
n PR ORUER NG ccatGidveral hu cevaalel Cesere reat CE alee ena dl cir eta Cees 141,742,603 113,165,726 125,687,000 ; 
Total for Twenty Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders)....3,818,948,274 2,818,691,889 3,908,377,942 2,993,083,241 4,321,274,304 3,060,904,694 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ass’n, Jan.-Apr., 1922: 
PGRN OIE fr aaa Geo alos Vere GE ard aah al a Wr eratay area. dite w hiacer ee rd 12,306,000 No Report 17,039,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
PRCMOOUO (65-Caie uws GoW sc due ea caweda wlan bution eibemus 43,887,000 No Report 34,806,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments).............. 3,875,041,274 3,960,222,942 
1, *The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended May 20. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
,- period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
l- 
e a“ 
? Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
e SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from May 15 to 20, as recorded by the sales reporting department of the West Coast Lum- 
1 bermen’s Association, were: 
a ——Orders—— —————-Prices————_— ——Orders ——-_——-Prices 
“n V. G. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 5g oS Ne 3 * bho es, ey fen 3386 Seeves 
: Se eee 16 55,000 3 $54.00 $52.00 $2.00  %x4 No. 2 and better. 106 565, ‘ 35.00 $28.00 = $7.0 
e, Es Bie cavk cava 112 484,000 10 53.00 45.00 8.00 %XxX4 No. 3 .......0.. 27 166,000 10 «28.00 21.50 6.50 
i- | BES NOt Gacacccccviocs 32 267,000 9 40.00 34.00 6.00 Drop siding— 
| : ? 1x6 No. 2 and better... 125 866,000 8 38.00 31.00 7.00 
a 8. G. flooring— ESQ NGS .ceccewaans 26 190,000 9 33.50 27.00 6.50 
30 4” No. 2 and better... 55 313,000 8 36.00 29.00 7.00 Common— 
1e Se Neer 13 87,000 7 31.00 24.00 7.00 Sand 10" New Biscises 107 1,352,000 9 14.50 11.00 3.50 
6” No. 2 and better... 58 226,000 8 37.00 31.00 6.00 Dae. Wade 8 CR 64 ane 35 201,000 5 15.00 12.50 2.50 
28 OS Wee Sis dclekceine 4 21,000 4 35.00 31.00 4.00 2x4” 12-14 No. 1 S&E.. 128 585,000 11 15.50 10.25 5.25 
| - . . 7 
Mn ahd Accumulation of Orders Northern Pine Statistics 
4 
? ' WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The statistics compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 31.—The Northern 
4 i Association show the greatest accumulation of unfilled orders that the trade has known in the last | Pine Manufacturers’ Association makes the fol- 
four years. The table at the head of this page gives in board feet the production, shipments | lowing compilation of reports from twenty-two 
16 and orders for the week ended May 20, and for the first twenty weeks of 1922. Orders and ship- member mills: 
re ments during each of these periods are shown below as percentages of production during the same Week ended Week ended 
: period, for each of the regional associations and for all reporting mills: May 20 May 13 
e. During 20 Week Lumber, board feet— 
st —— ~~ oO eee 13,674,213 16,203,749 
During Week Ended May 20 Ended May 20 BRIMAOREE «6.0 6 ose cose 12,372,607 14,877,324 
Pi &§ as &= ii Cs nnkcaeeneaes 19,375,205 9,372,000 
ss sz s3 ss Lath, pieces— 4 . 
r- ra 2 2° “ 2° 23 i), reer 3,712,100 3,841,900 
xg > 2 oss aoe oss $3 Shipments ....-.-ceeces 2,215,500 2,152,200 
4 oS £R9 at Eis 2°23 
a) et SS os os o> 2 teueaeaaanaaaaeaae 
. a4 nie BAR EAS BAe 
a’ snanensanaie— mS 83 O83 B83 8s URGES BUYING FOR ACTUAL NEEDS 
> Southern Pine Association.........ccccccscceces 128 119 143 101 110 
é — age Lumbermen’s Association............ 130 105 118 96 102 Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—That delayed 
T- festern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 105 102 145 171 » cause setive freig at 
‘al California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ ‘ , purchases because of prospective alge eo 
‘ : CEE: ov scares hae eed kus caked haw 5 81 85 177 316 | reductions will result in congested transporta- 
etete ig Association. .......... esses 14 68 97 96 103 tion conditions and an auction market is the 
r- North Carolina Pine Association................ 46 115 123 92 96 tat a Chan Ot i side ‘entral Coal 
ve Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ — - a SS ee he foll : g 
DE ies c apc i beuudumicses oie xk 13 111 173 133 140 | & Coke Co., who today sent out the following 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 10 99 169 80 89 bulletin to his salesmen: 
ek Mh GUANA oo svn Skicexccdecancce 387 108 126 102 113 The order of May 16, 1922, by the Interstate 
as : Commerce Commission, reducing rates of ae 
er M4 bs Ne < 10 percent on all commodities, effective July 1, 
le i Data on California Pines Sales and Prices 1922, may have the result of checking the demand 
rt SAN Francisco, Cauir., May 29.—The California White & Sugar Pine Association’s summary | for lumber. If this order era ree res 
idi j i : ° e « see J > ¢g ace ated demi: release 
ly of sales (siding, moldings, battens and lath not included) by member mills during the week ended the rt - pagpsilen <a. aaa will ue busily en- 
ny ; May 20 gives California sales as 3,306,500 feet at an average price of $27.80 f. 0. b. mill; and pons tinge ironic hoo of “aie grain crops. This 
st. total sales as 10,996,000 feet at an average price of $36 f. 0. b. mill. Total sales by grades and | condition may result in transportation and lumber 
ta : average f. 0. b. mill prices realized follow: demand congestion which will accentuate and in- 
0., f ; Feet Av. Price Fect Av. Price Fect Av. Price tensify an already intense market situation. 
us 4 : California White Pine Mixed Pines White Fir e Urge your trade not to speculate on freight re- 
on ee 1& 2 clear 251,500 $107.42 Common— No. 3 com.&btr. 165,500 $ 23.45 ductions, but to buy their actual requirements now 
a ~ Sselect...... 276,000 90.45 N 1 102.000 40.40 No. 4 com.... 361,000 12.45 = 7 ‘i ww freict ates become 

yr DD select....., 261,500 78.65 nr Shag aia ae $ 97 Ar Com., mixed 142,000 19.85 and not wait until the new freight rates bec 

sh No. 3 clear... 338,500 77.55 No aaa 540,000 aioe No. 1 dimen.. 43,500 19.55 effective, because congested transportation condi- 
Inch shop..... $1,000 35.05 No > (epee €36°500 12°75 No. 2 dimen.. 822,000 14.15 tions which will prevail at that time, together 
toy 1 shop.... 739,500 65.75 xa 5... Cee 14.50 Douglas Fir with an avalanche of delayed demand, will result 
4 No : pm aneae pry a ¥%”, all wdths. 5.000 18.90 C&better cooce _ 7,000 $ 40.70 in an auction market, increasing prices in an 

yn, : Short C&btr.. 10° 0 60,05 Form stock. 52,000 15.40 Common ..... 54,500 22.95 amount more than the freight reductions. 

: ‘hythee <s ee bY.090 Misc. ...... 58,500 23.45 Mountain Pine 

in Stained ....... 204,500 42.50 y P 012 ~- . ¢ 9 fr euneenaeaanaaaanne 

} Miscellaneous 25,000 61.00 No. 1 dimen..1,721,500 18.70 Common .....1,039,000 $ 20.15 micas 

he ieee: Sc a No. 2 dimen.. 107,500 12.55 Cedar 3 . 

Ss 9 e . nn » Pane > er 
ru Nos.1&2clear 98600 $147.40 Bl Ph ARPA eter ven sees 50,000 $ 9.60 Over 2,400,000,000 board feet of timber were 
teh € select...... 61,000 108.90 Siding— Australian a pressure treated during 1921 by the 122 wood 
ng ally boa 59,000 91.35 PR&better .. 199,000 $43.90 = crereeee iene. EL $ 72.40 preserving plants in operation in the United 

5 sh shop...... 2,006 50.06 Ce a eee 61,006 39.1 Stated cceediné > recor ; : ceding 
ae ie. i ace, 178'se6 on ar sets elt $1'000 30,80 Faia? 10,000 $ 49.90 States, excee ding the record of _the preceding 
ise :. No. 2 shop.... 74.000 57.90 Fect Av. Price Lath year by nearly 17 percent, according to a recent 
nd ae rar oa ~~ 32.05 Panels ....... inne $ $6.65 oe hr ae Price | report of the service bureau of the American 

. > Pic 2,00 52.20 ION, PING... 350,000 7.55 No. ine.... 457,00 5.85 T nana ssociati 
Stained .....! 80,000 50.75 Box, fir....... 25,000 13.70 No. 2 pine.... 375,000 4.95 | Wood Preservers’ Association. 
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Big New California Mill of West Virginia Company 
Opens Auspiciously With Community Celebration 


OROVILLE, CALIF., May 27.—‘‘A good begin- 
ning is half the battle,’’ a homely saying which, 
if applicable to the new western operations of 
the Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., is an assurance that the company is 
well on the road to a large measure of success 
in the Calfornia pine manufacturing industry. 

Under the auspices of the Oroville Chamber 
of Commerce the citizens of Oroville formally 
welcomed the directors of this great enterprise 
to the community on May 23 and they showed 
in characteristic California style, their apprecia- 
tion of this important addition to the really 
worth while industries with which this romantic 
spot is so well supplied. 

Tuesday, for the first time, the big mill was 
in full operation with all three big bands 
running. Many out-of-town visitors were present 
for the event, including a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the company, 
officials of the Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
members of the chambers of commerce of neigh- 
boring cities, bankers and business men from 
San Francisco and other Coast cities and a 
staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

At noon the Chamber of Commerce gave a 
juncheon at the Union Hotel, where prominent 
citizens and visitors filled the dining room to 
overflowing. A few short talks were made by 
citizens and visitors including Winfield Scott, 
promotion agent for the Western Pacific. 

At 2 p. m. hundreds of visitors were on hand 
at the plant for inspection and to take part 
in the celebration. The big green sorting table 
was chosen for use as an auditorium and it 
served the purpose well. It is a distinct feature 
of the mill because of the great height and 
width of its roof and on this bright sunshiny 
afternoon it was one of the coolest spots in 
town. In the center of the table was a huge 
floral design of red and white carnations in the 
shape of a horse shoe with the caption ‘‘SUC- 
CESS.’’? This aptly expressed the sentiment of 
the entire citizenry toward the new company. 

Walter J. Sharkey, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, expressed the welcome of the com- 
munity to the company and its officials. 

W. W. Gingles, prominent citizen and banker 
of Oroville, told the people of that city that 
this enterprise was one of the most important 
Jumber developments in northern California; 
that the sawmill was of the latest type with 
every modern device for the economical manu- 
facture of lumber, and that there were no better 
bodies of white and sugar pine to be found 
anywhere than in the immense holdings of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co. 

R. L. Hutchinson, president of the Hutchinson 
Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va., on behalf of 
the company, very happily and sincerely told 
of the company’s appreciation of this display 
of the sentiment of the community toward the 
newcomers. He said in part: ‘‘I have been 
interested in the building of a number of saw- 
mills but this is the first time I have had a 
‘coming out party.’ ’’ He told of the fine treat- 
ment the company had received at the hands of 
Oroville people. 

Mr. Hutchinson told how it was hoped to 
make this operation one that was worth while to 
the community. He told of the company’s efforts 
to make the plant a good place to work and 
pointed out that it was unique in that, of the 
entire crew, there would be only three men 
who would have to work without a roof over 
their heads protecting them from the elements. 
He called attention to the extensive fire pro- 
tection provided. Mr. Hutchinson merely touched 
on the fine reputation of his company. 

Other speakers were Winfield Scott, promo- 
tion agent of the Western Pacific, and George 
B. Sanford, of the Great Western Power Co., 
which company furnishes all the power both for 
running the manufacturing plant and for oper- 
ating the big electric donkeys in the company’s 
woods operations. This company is one of the 
pioneers in completely electrifying its opera- 


tions, there being no other in California and 
only one other of any magnitude on the Pacific 
coast. 

These formalities were followed by a demon- 
stration of the monorail system for handling 
lumber and a fire drill by the crew. 

At 3 o’clock Miss Kathryn Bird Dickinson, 
53-year-old granddaughter of President R. L. 
Hutchinson, officially opened the Pacific coast 
operations of the Hutchinson Lumber Co. by 
pressing the electric button which set the 
machinery of the big electrically driven sawmill 
in motion. Immediately sawing started and the 
product of the mill began to move toward its 
ultimate destination where it will help to pro- 
vide homes for many happy American families, 
which realization is the happiest thought that 
ever comes to the lumber manufacturer’s mind. 


Excursion to Company’s Logging Camps 

On Tuesday the citizens of Oroville, under 
the leadership of the Chamber of Commerce, 
were the hosts of the ‘‘coming-out party’’ for 
the Hutchinson Lumber Co. On Wednesday 
citizens, members of the chamber and visitors, 
were guests of the Hutchinson company on a 
most enjoyable and illuminating trip to the 
logging camps and great pine forests encom- 
passed in the company’s timber holdings. 

The first leg of the trip was made by auto- 
mobile to that picturesque and romantic spot 
that played a prominent part in the early days 
of the great gold rush to California, Bidwell’s 
Bar, formerly a great gold producer. Here the 
company’s railroad connects with the Western 
Pacific and here the excursionists found a log- 
ging train of standard flat cars equipped with 
the usual improvised seats. Under direction of 
J. W. Dawson, railroad man and coal operator 
of Charleston, W. Va., and a director of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co. in charge of railroad 
construction, the party was taken over the 
twenty miles of this wonderfully constructed in- 
dustrial railroad, drawn by a 90-ton Shay geared 
locomotive. The route lies up the canyon of the 
south fork of the Feather River into the famous 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and for a scenic route 
could scarcely be surpassed in America. 

Arrived at the end of the line at the logging 
camp after climbing more than 3,000 feet to 
reach an elevation of approximately 3,500 feet, 
the gay little party were served with a luncheon 
that would have made Paul Bunyan pale with 
envy and the expressions of surprised apprecia- 
tion from the guests made even the bull cook’s 
chest swell with pride. 

As the guests finished this handsome repast, 
Mr. Dawson, as toastmaster of the occasion, took 
the opportunity to pay a high tribute to the 
officials of the Western Pacific Railroad. He 
asked E, W. Mason, vice president and general 
manager of the Western Pacific, to tell ‘‘how 
they do it.’’ 

W. W. Gingles, Oroville banker, expressed the 
thanks of the visitors for the hospitality of the 
company and for the delightful luncheon. 

Before adjourning to view the ‘‘big trees,’’ 
Toastmaster Dawson called on the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson, popular Oroville divine, to ask the 
blessing of Deity on the great enterprise, just 
being started by the Hutchinson Lumber Co. 
Up in the heart of the mountains, among na- 
ture’s wonderful pines, this was the most im- 
pressive act of the day and made the ceremony 
complete in every way. 

After lunch the party divided into small 
detachments and visited various parts of the 
woods and viewed with awe the huge pines and 
firs in this heavily timbered area. The logging 
train and automobiles returned to Oroville in 
time for dinner and the guests voted the Hutch- 
inson Lumber Co. first prize as hosts. 

To the citizens of Oroville, it was an en- 
joyable trip, but to the dozen or more visitors 
from far-off West Virginia it was a day full of 
wonders. 

All but two of the members of the board of 
directors were present in Oroville for the cele- 


brations attending the opening of the new plant 
and the excursion to the woods and for the 
business meetings of the board following. Those 
unable to be present were: O. O. Cooper, of 
Hinton, W. Va. and H. T. Lovett, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

The Company’s Western Operations 

The opening of the Hutchinson Lumber Co’s. 
operations here Tuesday marked the beginning 
of one of California’s most important pine 
producing developments. 

This company apparently has in ample meas- 
ure the prime essentials of a great industrial 
development such as: The proved ability and 
practical experience together with the high 
character of the directing heads of the organiza- 
tion; adequate financial backing; the proper 
supply of raw material, as to both quality and 
quantity; good transportation facilities; the 
goodwill of the community; practical, pro- 
gressive and experienced department heads mak- 
ing up an organization with the proper coopera- 
tive spirit and loyalty of its employees which 
produces ‘‘team work’’; and the proper con- 
ception by its executives of their duty to their 
community, the general public, their customers 
and their employees. 

The reputation of the Hutchinson Lumber Co. 
in West Virginia has followed it to the West 
and gives the greatest promise for its future 
out here. 

Its sawmill is a model of efficiency comprising 
many innovations and new combinations of 
modern sawmilling practice and the logging end 
of the operations is no less modern, including 
as it does the very latest word in modern log- 
ging—the electric donkey. 

From the beginning construction work was 
rushed thru with remarkable speed. On Sept. 15, 
1921, work was started on the foundation of 
the sawmill and at that time none of the de- 
tailed plans had been completed. In April of 
this year the sawmill was ready to be turned 
over and lack of logs is all that has prevented 
starting steady operation of the mill at the pres- 
ent time. 


Some Special Features 


Some of the features of special note are: 


Steam used only for carriage feeds, log turners, 
lift skids and dry kilns. Electricity, furnished by 
the Great Western Power Co., is used thruout the 
plant, there being individual motors to each ma- 
chine with remote push button controls. 

No men are used in the yard as thru the use of 
the monorail system, combined with a traveling 
crane which transfers.the monorail carriage, the 
lumber which is placed on sticks at the sorting 
chains is piled in the yard or taken from the yard 
without being touched by human hands. The lum- 
ber piles in the yard will be protected by built-up 
covers which will be placed by the monorail oper- 
ator and thus can be used over and over again. 

There are only three men about the plant who 
are not working under cover. ; 

The monorail carriage is equipped with a special 
control motor whereby the loads may be turned by 
pushing an electric button. ; 

— excellency of the construction of the logging 
road. 

Ownership of a compact body of timber cruising 
1,400,000,000 feet, of which 40 percent is the 
highly prized sugar pine. 

The great size of the white and sugar pine trees, 
and particularly the electrifying of the logging 
operations. 

The use of the caterpillar tractor in conjunc- 
tion with improved big wheels for logging out 
corners and other places not easily reached by spur 
tracks. 

Personnel of Organization 


The personnel of this organization is as fol- 
lows: 


President—R. L. Hutchinson, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

Vice president in charge of eastern operations— 
W. H. Baker, jr., Huntington, W. Va. 

Vice president and treasurer in charge of west- 
ern operations—A. H. Land, Oroville, Calif. | 

Secretary and assistant manager—L. O. Griffith, 
Oroville, Calif. 

General manager Oroville plant and member of 
board of directors—O. C. Griffith, Oroville. | 

Director of company and in charge of railroad 
construction—J. W. Dawson, Charleston, W. Va. 

Director of company and contractor who built the 
company railroad—W. A. Bechtel, San Francisco, 

Other directors—T. C. Matthews, lumberman of 
Charleston, W. Va.; L. L. Loar, merchant of 
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Clarksburg, W. Va.; John Laing, coal operator of 
Charleston, W. Va.; Dr. O. O. Cooper, Hinton, W. 
Va.; H. T. Lovett, Huntington, W. Va. 


Among those to whom credit is particularly 
due for rapid and efficient work during the 
period of construction in addition to O. C. 
Griffith, manager and L. O. Griffith, assistant 
manager, are: 


Charles B. Sewell, Newport, Tenn., mill builder 
and designer, who had charge of the construction 
work of the mill plant and detailed the general 
plans as submitted to him by Secretary L. O. Grif- 
fith. Mr. Sewell built the plant at Pearson, Mex., 
for the Madera Co. (Ltd.), and he designed and 
built the plans of the Suncrest Lumber Co., Sun- 
burst, N. C.; the Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co., 
Ravensford, N. C., and other successfully operat- 
ing sawmill plants. 

J. W. Dawson, coal operator and railroad man 
of Charleston, who, together with S. J. Norris, 


for several years connected with the National 
Casket Co. He is well known among lumbermen 
and large lumber consumers of the East and 
South and comes to the western operations of 
his company well equipped with those essentials 
for the intelligent marketing of its products. 

In charge of the logging is George Wolfe, 
formerly woods superintendent for the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. 

Some of the interesting points about the mill 
plant of the Hutchinson company are: 


Facts About the Mill 


The sawmill has an over-all length of 305 feet 
and a width of 109 feet. It contains one 8-foot 
and two 9-foot band mills, Filer & Stowell make, 
and is equipped thruout with the latest auxiliary 
machinery, each machine being driven individually 
by electric motors of General Electric make. There 


and while not yet completed, will be modern in 
every detail, and will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 80,000 board feet a day. 

The dry shed, which is now under construction, 
but not completed, will be 800 feet long by 75 feet 
wide, and will be spanned by a traveling crane, 
which operates over its entire length. 

The lumber which goes to the dry kiln passes 
over an automatic stacker from the green sorting 
shed, and, after coming out of the kiln, passes 
over an automatic unstacker and dry sorting chain. 

The green sorting shed, dry sorting shed, green 
storage yard, dry shed, planing mill and box fac- 
tory are all connected by a very complete mono- 
rail system. 

The entire plant and yard are protected from fire 
by a complete 8-inch circulating water system, the 
initial protection being furnished by a_ 100,000- 
gallon tank, which, in turn, is supplied with water 
from a centrifugal pump in a 172-foot well. The 
secondary fire defense is furnished by an automatic 
steam pump which is capable of delivering 1,000 
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1. Some big pines on Hutchinson company’s lands in the Sierras. These will be logged with electrical equipment. 2. There were other beauties besides 


scenery—Enroute to Camp 1. 
‘fon the job.”’ 
Hutchinson. 

to Paul Bunyan). 
struction. 


Baker, jr., and Sales Manager J. S. a 
11. 


removes it without use of any yard crew. 
president, Hutchinson Lumber Co. 12. 


Aboard the ‘‘Loggers’ Special.”’ 
Secretary of the company and assistant manager western operations. 
She pressed the button that formally opened the Hutchinson plant May 23. 
7. The railroad builders (left to right)—S. J. Norris, chief engineer, and J. W. Dawson, director in charge of railroad con- 
9. “Sizing up a big sugar pine.” 
10. Combination traveling crane and monorail hoist by which ae piles lumber in yard or 
At camp (left to right)—A. H. Land, vice president; John Laing, directo 
W. W. Gingles addressing citizens on sorting table of new mill. 


8. New sawmill of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., Oroville, Calif. 


3. Combination caterpillar tractor and big wheels. 
5. Miss Kathryn Bird, granddaughter of President R. L. 
6. George Wolfe, logging superintendent (first cousin 


4. Capt. Luther O. Griffith, 


Left to right, Vice President W. H. 
r, and R. L. Hutchinson, 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF BEGINNING OF OPERATIONS AT THE HUTCHINSON LUMBER CO.’S PLANT AT 


Oroville, Mr. Dawson’s chief engineer, has built 
one of the finest industrial railroad lines in the 
united States in mountainous territory. 

H. L. Liggett, Oroville, who is chief electrician 
— construction and operation at the sawmill 
ant, 

In charge of its sales department, for the 
western operations, which company officials con- 
sider of at least equal importance with any other 
department, is J. S. Hickok, formerly of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He is a man of wide experience 
in the lumber business, having been both a 
large buyer and a seller of lumber products as 
well as a manufacturer. Mr. Hickok has been 
connected with the eastern operations of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., and prior to that was 


OROVILLE, CALIF. 


is a small steam plant consisting of two Sterling 
type boilers, which furnishes steam for the dry 
kilns and for the steam feeds, skid lifts, log loaders 
and kickers in the mill. 

Magnetic control push buttons are located con- 
veniently to each machine operator, so that he has 
perfect and complete control over his machine at 
all times. 

The green sorting shed is 540 feet long, being 
arranged for sorting on both sides of chain, and 
contains 1,080 lineal feet of monorail, which han- 
dles the green lumber from the sorting shed to the 
green storage yard. The lumber is placed on sticks 
in the sorting shed before it is moved to the yard. 

The log pond is 450 feet wide by 800 feet long, 
and has an average depth, when full, of about six 
feet. This pond is entirely artificial, being con- 
structed of built-up embankments, the material 
used being that which was found on the ground. 

The box factory is 80 feet wide by 197 feet long, 


gallons a minute and takes the water directly from 
the pond, which will contain about 15,000,000 gal- 
lons. Hydrants are so located that water from 
three hydrants may be placed on any fire which 
may occur, by the use of 100 feet of hose on each 


hydrant. Six hydrants may be placed on any 
blaze with the use of 200 feet of hose on each 
hydrant. 


The railroad over which the company’s logs are 
transported connects with the Western Pacific at 
3idwell, and is about twenty miles in length. It 
is a standard gage road, containing 75-pound rail 
on the light grades and 85-pound rail on the heavy 
grades, thoroly ballasted, and thoroly up to date in 
every respect. It has a maximum grade of 5 per- 
cent on tangents, all curves being compensated, 
and has an average grade of 3 percent. The 
maximum curvature is 28 degrees. 

A 70-ton and a 90-ton Shay locomotive will fur- 
nish the tractive power, standard Western Pacific 
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flatcars being used for the transportation of the 
logs. These cars are all equipped with both 
straight and automatic air and the latest improved 
type of logging bunks. 

One feature of this railroad is the wooden trestle 
spanning the south fork of Feather River, which, 
by means of hinged knee-bent construction, gives a 
clear water span of 120 feet, supporting the string- 
ers of the trestle on 25-foot centers. This bridge, 
besides being of a very practical nature, is of 


graceful design, and is found in a very beautiful 
setting in the canyon of the south fork of Feather 
River. The entire railroad passes thru country 
whose beauty is not excelled by any other railroad 
in the country. 

The logging woods are equipped thruout with 
electric logging engines of the latest and most im- 
proved type. The logging equipment consists in 
the main of five large electric compound geared 
two-speed yarders and two electric two-speed load- 


ers, having as auxiliary units one 30-ton American 
locomotive crane for loading purposes and one 10- 
ton Holt tractor, and one set of Reliance high 
wheels for auxiliary skidding purposes. The elec- 
tric yarders are of the most powerful design and 
have the highest line speeds of any logging machin- 
ery found on the Pacific coast. 

Electric power for both woods and mill is fur- 
nished by the Great Western Power Co. from its 
Los Plumas station. 





GOOD START 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—A suggestion 
which has been made in eonnection with the pro- 
posed national inspection service in the lumber 
industry is that the chief inspectors of the sev- 
eral regional associations be taken over by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and made responsible for the grades of their 
respective regionals, This suggestion is ad- 
vanced as offering a relatively simple solution 
for a rather complicated problem. In practical 
operation, the National association would have 
the power to dismiss a chief inspector, but, of 
course, chief inspectors must be men acceptable 
to the regional associations. Chief inspectors 
would be responsible for the regional inspectors 
working under them. 

It is pointed out that under an arrangement 
such as this the cost to the lumber industry as a 
whole would not be increased to any great ex- 
tent, as would be the case if a wholly new inde- 
pendent national inspection service were built 
up. At the same time both the industry and the 
consuming public would have the benefit accru- 
ing from increased confidence in lumber inspee- 
tion due to the element of national supervision. 


Secretary Holds Standards Necessary 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover is understood to be thoroly 
convinced that some form of national inspection 
of lumber, worked out by and within the indus- 
try itself, is absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of the consumer and the lumber trade 
alike. 

Mr. Hoover will discuss national inspection 
in a statement to be read at the June meetings 
of the hardwood associations in Louisville and 
Chicago. He does not now think it will be pos- 
sible for him to attend in person, but his views 
will be laid before both associations in a rather 
comprehensive way. 

Experts who are working with Secretary 
Hoover are inclined to think the lumbermen and 
other interested parties in the standardization 
movement would do well to pick out some one 
of the major propositions on which an agreement 
is possible; national inspection, for example, 
rather than attempt to put over the entire pro- 
gram at one time. 

It is recognized by Mr. Hoover and his tech- 
nical assistants that standardization as applied 
to lumber grades, sizes ete. is highly complicated 
by several factors, some of them natural and 
inherent in the industry. Consequently, stan- 
dardization of lumber is a very different prob- 
lem from standardization of paving brick. The 
brick men agreed to reduce the sizes manufac- 
tured from 66 to 11. Their problem was quite 
a simple one, but the conferences, discussions 
and technical investigations covered months, 

Technical men in position to know something 
about the problems involved in lumber stan- 
dardization frankly expect a very much longer 
time will be required to iron out all differences 
between the various factors of the lumber in- 
dustry and trade. It is found, for example, that 
in some cases the interests of different factors 
are diametrically opposed. 

It is recalled in this connection that the Presi- 
dent’s unemployment conference was able to 
make substantial progress only by laying aside 
highly controversial matters and seeking agree- 
ments on fundamentals. Mr. Hoover, who pre- 
sided over the conference, insisted that time be 
not wasted in hashing over matters on which it 
was obvious an agreement could not be reached. 

One suggestion made here by those in close 
touch with the lumber situation is that this pol- 
icy be followed during the coming summer and 
fall in the effort to reach a harmonious working 
agreement on standardization. If it is clear that 


MADE IN STANDARDIZATION 


a definite and comprehensive agreement is not 
possible on sizes, the several elements should go 
as far as possible along this line and then drop 
the matter and leave it to be taken up at a later 
date, meanwhile turning their energy and ability 
to the less difficult problems on which substan- 
tial agreement is possible. 

One Government expert who has stood at a 
saw and knows the game pointed out that some 
of the less progressive sawmills rip thru a log 
without turning it, getting a maximum of knots 
in the boards produced. A mill near by handling 
the same log would turn it, recovering a min- 
imum number of boards with knots, and, conse- 
quently, higher grade stock. This is designed to 
illustrate the practical side of the standardiza- 
tion problem. 

In his opening statement to the conference 
John W. Blodgett, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, told Mr. 
Hoover that those present—only the manufac- 
turers were present, with a few others—labored 
under no delusion concerning the difficulty of 
the problem. Mr. Hoover was conversant with 
the difficulties when he called the conference. 
He intended from the outset that last week’s 
meetings should be of a preliminary character, 
and did not seriously expect a definite, binding 
agreement on any of the three major proposi- 
tions up for discussion until after further in- 
vestigation and study. 

If any lingering doubt exists in the minds of 
those who attended the conferences that Mr. 
Hoover has even a remote idea of injecting the 
Government into the lumber industry, he and 
his associates hope it will be dispelled once and 
for all. His policy with regard to lumber and 
all other industries is the direct opposite. In 
fact, he would have Uncle Sam keep his hands 
off all industries unless it should become abso- 
lutely necessary to take steps to stop practices 
plainly subversive of the public interest. — 


Sectional Conferences Come Next 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—Before final 
action is taken by the various factors in the 
lumber industry and representatives of the con- 
suming public a series of sectional conferences 
will be held at different points thruout the coun- 
try during the summer. The results of these 
conferences will be reported back to another 
general conference probably called in the early 
fall, at which it is proposed to create an organ- 
ization to make effective standardization of 
nomenclature, grades, quality, markings and 
practices in the industry. 


Secretary Hopeful of Success 


‘*The unanimous action of the preliminary 
conference and the organization set up to ad- 
vance these ideas by the trade itself promise 
success,’’ says a statement issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce on behalf of Secretary 
Hoover, under the caption ‘‘ Results of Lumber 
Conference.’’ The statement follows in part: 


The 4-day preliminary conference of American 
lumbermen, called at the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by Sec- 
retary Hoover, to standardize trade nomenclature 
and grades, to eliminate unnecessary varieties and 
to guarantee and protect the quality and tally of 
lumber to the consumer, adjourned Saturday. With 
its numbers largely increased by representatives of 
wholesale and retail association, of architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, and other consumers such as 
the railways, the manufacturers passed a number 
of resolutions strongly supporting a national pro- 
gram of simplification of practices in the industry. 
The conference as a whole also voted unanimously 
to accept the agency of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in securing properly ap- 
pointed representatives of all groups interested in 
lumber production and conversion, with a view to 
the definite adoption of standardized nomenclature, 
grades, quality markings and practices. 

The hope of the department in calling this pre- 
liminary conference was provision of a system thru- 
out the country for inspection and guaranty of the 


quality, quantity and grade of iumber with a view 
to affording all possible protection to the consum- 
ing public; that ways would be found to simplify 
dimensions of lumber and secure the right propor- 
tion of lumber to different types of consumers with 
a view to eliminating waste, decreasing cost of 
distribution; and to see that agencies for accom- 
plishing these purposes were set up by the lumber 
industry itself. 

The plans embrace no element of control of dis- 
tribution or price but essentially service on behalf 
of the consumer in guaranties of quality and char- 
acter of lumber sold and thereby the lifting of all 
ethical standards in the industry. The unanimous 
action of this preliminary conference and the or- 
ganization set up to advance these ideas by the 
trade itself promise success. The summer months 
will be employed in the necessary technical in- 
vestigation, in discussions in the various branches 
of the trade and it is expected that a final con- 
ference will be held in the early fall for creation 
of the definite organization. 


Regional Conferences to Be Held 


M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., represent- 
ing the Southern Pine Association, offered the 
resolution providing for a series of sectional or 
regional conferences by a committee representing 
all factors interested in the question of lumber 
standardization. Originally the idea was to have 
this inquiry deal primarily with the question of 
sizes, but further discussion made it clear that 
much remains to be done along other lines dis- 
cussed ‘by the conference last week, covering 
the other important phases of standardization. 
Consequently, the resolution was broadened to 
cover the three principal headings under dis- 
cussion; namely, simplification of grades, stand- 
ardization of sizes, and guaranties of grade and 
quality. As finally adopted by unanimous vote 
after all factors had been satisfied that no group 
sought to dominate the situation, the resolution 
follows: 


That all organizations representing producers, 
distributers and consumers of lumber, be invited 
to appoint representatives to meet in general con- 
ference on the call of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with the assistance of the 
departments of commerce and agriculture, for the 
purpose of arranging for holding meetings in as 
many sections of the United States as may be 
deemed necessary in order to arrive at definite 
recommendations concerning the three subjects 
here under discussion. Such recommendations to 
be placed before another general conference of all 
interests involved after the series of sectional con- 
ferences shall have been concluded. 


To Simplify and Codérdinate Inspection 


As an evidence that real progress was made 
toward the ends sought by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover—adequate protection of the con- 
sumer and the trade by promoting uniformity 
and maintaining high standards of grading 
and inspection—the conference adopted also the 
following resolution: 


To the end that there be created in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a central bu- 
reau, to promote uniformity and the maintenance 
of high standards of grading and inspection of 
lumber ; and to receive and to act _— complaints 
not otherwise settled, involving the grading or 
inspection of lumber; be it 


Resolved: First; That each regional association 
furnish to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association complete information descriptive of the 
plan of operation, and continuous regular report 
of its inspection department. 


Second; That in order to simplify, codrdinate 
and so far as practicable unify the methods of in- 
spection, each regional association be furnished by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
with the plan of operation and the record of per- 
formance of the inspection service of each other 
association. 

Third; That each association undertake to re- 
inspect lumber for its members and for nonmem- 
bers upon request. 


Fourth; That if after original inspection, and if 
necessary after reinspection, a report thereon of 
chief inspector, any complaint has not been settled, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will represent the manufacturing shipper in ar- 
rangement for arbitration. 

Fifth; That the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association shall represent the regional asso- 
ciations of lumber manufacturers in all matters in- 
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volving the administration of inspection and the 
maintenance of grading standards. 


Sixth; That the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the regional associations will 
make a survey to determine the feasibility of na- 
tionally supervised inspection. 

Other resolutions referred to in the formal 
statement issued by the Department of Com- 
merce were published in full or in digested form 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week. 
Reference was made to the agreement of the 
joint committee of manufacturers and retailers 
on five finished sizes of softwoods. The items 
agreed upon were as follows: 


Flooring—(finished sizes) softwoods— 
}g-inch x 3%-inch, 34-inch, 54-inch. 
ly,-inch x 2%-inch, 34-inch, 54-inch. 

Ceiling— 
Ye-inch x 2% 
ye-inch x 2% 


&-inch, 34%4-inch, 54-inch. 
%-inch, 34-inch, 54-inch. 
Partition— 

%-inch x 2%-inch, 34-inch, 54-inch. 
Drop siding (shiplap patterns)— 

%-inch x 54-inch face—finished with %-inch 

lap, 5%-inch over all. 

Drop siding (ogee patterns)— 

%-inch x 54-inch face—finished with %-inch 
tongue, 5%-inch over all. 


Reference was made in last week’s report also 
to the minority report brought in by Chas. Hill, 
of New York, as member of the committee on 
standardization. The declaratory part of Mr. 
Hill’s resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the minority member of this com- 
mittee does now report that in his judgment the 
thickness of all species, kinds and qualities of lum 
ber in the rough, and after drying, for commercial 
uses, Should be of the full thickness commonly 
known to the public; that is, a piece one inch thick 
should be of that thickness, and a piece one and 
one-quarter inches thick should be of that thick- 
ness; except that an amount not to exceed 10 per- 
cent may be one-sixteenth of an inch less than full 


to every inch in thickness or fraction thereof, to 
allow for variation in manufacturing and drying; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That in planing lumber the allowance 
be three-sixteenths of an inch on pieces one inch and 
one and one-quarter inches in thickness, and one- 
quarter of an inch on one and one-half and thicker 
boards and planks; and‘that for the tongue and 
groove there be allowed one-half inch for all 
widths, not only those used for ordinary purposes, 
but also for flooring, ceiling, partitioning etc., and 
that for joining edges one-half inch be allowed for 
all lumber ten inches and wider and one-quarter 
inch be allowed for widths under ten inches, and 
that for shiplap there be an allowance of three- 
quarters of an inch. 

Machinery will be started in motion at once 
to create the organization called for in the 
M. B. Nelson resolution in order that it may 
arrange its itinerary and begin the series of 
regional conferences at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Immediate steps also will be taken to carry 
out the provisions of the resolution last quoted, 
which include perfection of the grading and 
inspection service of the manufacturers and a 
survey to determine the feasibility of nationally 
supervised inspection as advocated by Secretary 
Hoover in the interest of both consumer and 
the trade. 


CANADIAN SALES TAX INCREASED 


Toronto, ONT., May 29.—Hon. W. 8. Field- 
ing, Dominion minister of finance, on May 23 
announced many important customs and tax 
changes to take effect on the morning of May 
24. The most important matter affecting lum- 
ber is that the sales tax is to be increased by 50 
percent. On rough lumber the manufacturer 
now collects from his customer 3 percent in- 
stead of 2 percent. For the purpose of the tax, 
dressed lumber, flooring, molding ete., are con- 
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This illustration shows the house which won second prize in the Rite-Grade all-shingle house con- 


test. The winner is C. I. 


Barber, Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. 


Barber’s comment was: “After very 


careful consideration of material it was concluded to use shingles because they were less 
expensive, more suitable from an aesthetic standpoint, and because they are practically ever- 
lasting, better for insulation and as fireproof as any other consistent material.” 
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sidered to be in the same class as rough lumber. 
After the tax has been paid by the wholesaler or 
the retailer to the manufacturer there is no 
further tax upon resale. Lumber is an excep- 
tion, as formerly, compared with all other 
manufactured articles, which are now subject to 
a sales tax of 41%4 percent. On imported lumber 
there is a sales tax of 4%4 percent. 

The Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Ine.) held a special meeting today for the pur- 
pose of discussing the effect of the change in 
the sales tax. It was finally decided that the 
matter should be left in the hands of the legis- 
lation committee, with A. E. Clark, president of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, added 
to the committee, and that it should watch the 
situation and report to the association in case 
it considered that a further discussion was ad- 
visable. 
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STATUS OF ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE OUSTER SUIT 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 31.—The fate of the 
members of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change, against whom Attorney General Barrett 
of Missouri brought ouster suits under the State 
antitrust law, now rests with the supreme court 
of Missouri. All of the evidence and pleadings 
ef both sides have been presented. 


It is not expected that there will be a deci- 
sion until some time next fall. The transcript 
in the case contains 2,000 pages of evidence, 
which the court must go thru. Certain facts 
brought out at the hearings have not been con- 
troverted by the State’s testimony. Above all 
stands out the undisputed fact that the market 
price of lumber in St. Louis is and has been 
lower than any of the larger cities of this coun- 
try, and is and has been lower than the market 
price of lumber in adjacent territory, including 
St. Louis. It was also brought out by the large 
contractors of St. Louis, with the exception of 
one, that competition between the lumber com- 
panies was exceedingly keen. 


The transcript also shows the uncontroverted 
fact that over the period of existence of the St. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, the supply com- 
missioner of St. Louis had solicited bids on more 
than 2,000 different occasions, and that the dif- 
ference in the amounts of these bids ranged from 
5 to 25 percent, which is a greater difference 
than the prices on any other standard commodity 
bought by the city. 


A witness for the State testified that the 
prices of lumber in St. Louis were reasonable 
and always followed the trend of the wholesale 
prices, and there is no testimony to show that 
there was any agreement with respect to prices 
other than that the minimum cost of the lumber, 
plus the cost of delivering it to the customer 
should be maintained. 

The testimony also disclosed that the total 
profits of the members of the exchange upon the 
retail lumber business done by them in St. Louis 
was approximately $100,000 a year, or a total 
for the 5-year period of the life of the exchange 
of $500,000. There are twenty-three members 
of the exchange. The attorneys for the exchange 
were Carter, Collins & Jones and former Judge 
R. L. Goode. 


CLUB TO ELECT OFFICERS THIS MONTH 


New Or.LEANS, La., May 29.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of New Orleans will hold its annual 
election of officers on June 20, and Secretary J. 
Walter Michel announces that the nominating 
committees will report their selections for the 
various offices at the luncheon meeting to be held 
next Tuesday, June 6. Last year’s election 
proved a spirited affair, with two tickets in the 
field and a hilarious rivalry which was 100 per- 
cent good natured. It is hoped to duplicate that 
achievement in the coming contest, and a record 
attendance is urged at next Tuesday’s luncheon, 
to pass upon the candidates tentatively selected 
by the nominating committees. 

The club’s directors have voted to put on a 
membership drive at once, and have appointed 
Maurice J. Duvernay chairman of a special mem- 
bership drive committee. Fifty new members are 
sought, and all the present members are cor- 
dially invited to ‘‘do their bit’’ toward putting 
the drive ‘‘over the top.’’ 
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Rebuilt and Modernized 
Mill Begins Operation 


TacoMA, WasH., May 27.—Rebuilt and 
modernized to the last degree, Mill C, the 
timber cutting operation of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., started Wednesday, and 
during its first eight hours put out a total 
eut of 200,000 feet. The mill is running two 
shifts, so that its output, together with that 
of Mill B, has raised the capacity of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. to 1,000,000 
feet of lumber every sixteen hours. 

The opening of the new mill was not merely 
an occasion. It was an event in the Jumber 
world, for it marked the perfect installation 
of new machinery, the evolution of new ideas 
and the effective working of new economies in 
operation. ‘‘If anything has been left out,’’ 
says one of the officials, ‘‘it hasn’t been in- 
tentional.’’ Mill C, therefore, correctly re- 
presents the final expression in the business of 
building a sawmill. 

It came to pass that Wednesday’s run at 
Mill C took on the aspect of a dedication. It 
was unique, in keeping with similar affairs 
staged under the direction of Tacoma’s leading 
industrial enterprise. The company had sent out 
notices to the effect that the mill would be in 
operation on that day, and that the regular 
juncheon of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
would be held on the saw floor of the plant. 

The dedication was in a class by itself. 
Whatever ceremonial there was in connection 
with it was supplied by the plant. The big 
mill started on time, and kept up its lick 
straight thru to the end of the first 8-hour 
interval. The program was the music of the 
machinery. The story was that told by the 
saws as log after log climbed to the head rig, 
and speedily went thru the process of manufac- 
ture. There was the whirr of the 10-foot band, 
the steady and resistless chug-chug of the gang, 
the skir-r-r and screech of the resaws and edger. 
There was not a moment’s cessation—not even 
for lunch. 

The visiting lumbermen liked it. They were 
all attentive and interested; and some of them, 
who keenly appreciated the practical workings 
of the splendid mill, were keyed up to the 
point of fascination. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the company, 
took special delight in piloting the guests thru 
the plant; as did Earl Rogers, assistant general 
manager, the wizard of sawmill construction in 
the Pacifie Northwest, who had put up the 
mill and knew every detail of its construction; 
and there was in evidence also A. H. Landram, 
sales manager, representing not only the com- 
pany, but the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club as 
its president. 


More than a hundred 
lumbermen were present, 
some great names among 
them. There were rep- 
resentatives of the in- 
dustry from Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. Among 
the guests were: 


Frederick A. Weyer- 
haeuser, John P. Weyer- 
haeuser and R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, George S. Long, 
T. J. Humbird, J. A. Hum- 
bird, W. H. Boner, George 
R. Little, H. J. McCoy, A. 
W. Laird, F. B. Martin, 
James N. Clapp, W. L. Mc- 
Cormick, C. W. Grandin, 
Minot Davis and O. D. Fisher; J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seat- 
tle; Norman F. Coleman, president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, Portland, Ore. ; 
LB. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. ; 
Robert B. Allen, secretary- manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle; I. 
Tate, Spokane; C. R. Musser, Muscatine, Iowa ; 





St. Paul & Tacoma Officials at Mill C—Left to 
right, Earl Rogers, assistant general manager; 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, president; A. H. Landram, 
sales manager 


Geor : S. Lindsay, St. Paul, Minn.; H. J. Richard- 
son, Paul; J. H. Palmer, Minneapolis; F. Bell, 
Wekens, Minn. ; F. C. Denkmann, Rock Island, a 

Carlton R. Smith, Menasha, Wis. ; ; William Carson, 
Burlington, Iowa; William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis.; Charles Ss. Milne, Springfield, Mass. ; John 
Buffelen, Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. ; 











Interior of Sawmill C, Diamond Iron Works 10-Foot Band Mill, Sumner Pacific Coast Edger, 16x48 
Diamond Iron Works Gang 


Sawmill C from Across Log Pond. 
Po 





oe Come to Haulup from Smaller 
n 


H. S. Raub, jr., Yakima, Wash.; F. W. Sumner, 
Everett, Wash.; Ernest Dolge, E. A. Clapp, H. 
Brebner, L. T. Murray and W. H. Hewitt, Tacoma. 

There was something springing from the in- 
spection of the mill to whet the appetite. Over 
in an ample corner of the saw floor, just be- 
neath a Pawling & Harnischfeger crane, the 
master of ceremonies had set up three long 
tables capable of seating a hundred guests. 
There were decorations of flowers and American 
flags, and there were pretty girls; and penetrat- 
ing the remotest corner of the big mill was 
the insistent aroma of viands. It was just as 
tho George Francis Train had emerged from his 
picturesque habitat of thirty years ago and 
was again saying in tuneful phrase, ‘‘ Tacoma, 
Tacoma, Aroma, Aroma.’’ 


There was aroma everywhere—the aroma of 
fir, the aroma of fresh air from Puget Sound, 
and the insistant aroma of Maj. Grigg’s coffee. 
The guests politely plunged at the food when 
they were given the word, and as they min- 
istered to their sharpened appetites the great 
band saw, the gang and the edger kept steadily 
at their work. The lumbermen all caught the 
rollicking spirit of the affair; they shouted their 
conversation at one another, and spoke in sign 
language to the girls. 

‘*Hey, Tom Shields, here’s where you can’t 
come across with one of your funny stories,’’ 
said B. R. Lewis to the Simonds saw man. 

‘“Yes; and here’s where you’re elected to 
make a speech, for you’re the only man I know 
who can make more noise than a sawmill,’’ re- 
torted Tom. 

Following the lunch, the visitors inspected the 
great wharf of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., newly completed, and watched the loading 
of the Steel Age, with 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
direct from the mill to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation. The 
trip to the dock ended the day for the guests 
and their inspection of the wonderful new 
mill C, 


Features of the Mill 
The features of Mill C are: 


Daas log-turner, with combination Hill nig 


‘ oo block Sumner Iron Works carriage, cut 12 
eet 

Ten-foot Diamond. Iron Works band mill, first 
on the Pacific coast. 

14x72 Sumner edger. 

42-foot Sumner trimmer, with eleven undercut 
saws. 

16x48-inch Diamond gang. 

7-foot Prescott resaw. 

No burner. 

Timber deck equipped with 20x24 surfacer. 

80-foot Pawling & Harnischfeger bridge crane, 
enabling the company to handle lumber at the very 
lowest cost. : 

All electrical equipment, separate units, permit- 
ting the operation of any number desired. 

Not a friction, the only levers being sawyers’ 
levers ; everything handled by push buttons or 
remote control. 

Rolls behind band saw have three speeds, from 
400 to 700 feet a minute. 

Sorting chains 450 feet long. 

Monorail system, enabling company to drop lum- 
eH units on tram cars, or send direct to planing 
m 

Plant also equipped with necessary lath mill and 
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Lumbermen from Eight States at Luncheon on the Saw Floor of Mill C. When the artists pushed the button Mill C was running to capacity. 
Only the big Diamond gang was stopped momentarily 


broom handle machinery of the latest type. 

Site of new mill, 48x500 feet; remanufacturing 
plant, 129x148 feet. 

The new wharf is 250x1,600 feet, with space 
for three of the largest ocean-going ships to 
berth at the same time. It is equipped with a 
Colby hammerhead crane, 90-foot boom, and a 
Shipley crane, 100-foot boom, giving a handling 
capacity of 1,000,000 feet a day from the 
wharf. 

Earl Rogers, assistant general manager, in 
the completion of Mill C has cut another notch 
in his record. He began the work of reconstruc- 
tion Feb. 15, and when he started the plant 
May 24, he had required only a little more 
than three months for the task. Previously 
he had superintended the construction of Weyer- 
haeuser Mill B at Everett, and during the spruce 
operation on the Olympic Peninsula had been 
with the Siems-Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corpora- 
tion for the building of the Government spruce 
mill at Port Angeles. After the armistice, Mr. 
Rogers went to Seattle as a member of the 
Rogers-Mylroie Lumber Co., with cargo mill on 
Lake Union, and from that connection came 
to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

Mr. Rogers pays a high tribute to the Di- 
amond Iron Works machinery in Mill C. ‘‘The 
10-foot band mill, which is the first on the 
Pacific coast, is working 100 percent perfect,’’ 
he says; ‘‘and also the 16x48 Diamond gang 
saw is a faultless piece of machinery. We are 
working the gang three shifts, and the Mill two 
shifts. Another point worthy of special men- 
tion is the fact that we have no burner for 
Mill C. The plant is equipped with three Di- 
amond No. 48 hogs by means of which all 
offal is ground up. A part of it is consumed 
for power in our own plant, and the residue 
is sold for fuel to consumers in the city.’’ 


SRSA BEBAABAABRA: 


THE LINEN INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION of Great 
Britain has developed from Livonian flax seed 
a type which yields about double the ordinary 
kind. Flax culture is being especially encour- 
aged in several countries, the United States in- 


cluded, A promising start has been made in 
Jtah. 


Py eek nS set Gs gualti. 
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Monorail System for Pawling & Harniechfeger Cranes, and Sorters of 
Mil 


Illinois Mechanic’s Lien Law 


It may not be necessary for lumbermen to be 
‘“Jearned in the law,’’ but every retailer ought 
to know his rights and the methods of securing 
them under the mechanic’s lien law. This law 
is purely statutory and, like all statutes ‘‘in 
derogation of the common law,’’ must be strictly 
construed. That is to say, the material man 
must comply explicitly with the provisions of 
the statute in order to make his lien good. Law 
at best is complicated and the lien law is espe- 
cially so, because it deals with real property and 
is interwoven with laws that have made real 
property almost sacred in the eyes of courts. 

While there are resemblances among the stat- 
utes of the States that have legislated on the 
subject, the laws of one State are no guide for 
operations in another; the lumberman must 
work under the law of his own State, and if he 
has no specially prepared handbook of the law 
he is somewhat handicapped. Dealers in Illinois 
now have been provided with such a book, pre- 
pared by Charles E. Davidson, of Greenville, Ill., 
a lumberman and a lawyer, especially qualified 
by experience in both fields of activity. 

The work, which is entitled ‘‘The Mechanic’s 
Lien Law of Illinois,’’?’ and which the author 
terms ‘‘a lawyer’s brief upon the topic,’’ is ar- 
ranged in about the form and very much in the 
language that would be used by an attorney 
advising clients who from time to time had 
asked for explanations of the various provisions 
of the law and of court decisions. 

First of all is the ‘‘ Foreword,’’ in which the 
author sketches the law with respect to the ap- 
plication of its provisions to different transac- 
tions and explains the method of handling the 
subject in the book. Then follows a brief his- 
torical sketch, which is interesting at the same 
time that it affords a background for under- 
standing the reason for and the principles under- 
lying the statute. A list of cases cited is also 
placed at the beginning of the book; at the end 
is an index of the sections of the law numerically 
arranged, this being followed with a comprehen- 
sive index of the contents of the book. 


i 





The plan of the book is admirable: First a 
section of the law is printed. This is followed 
by the author’s explanation in nontechnical lan- 
guage, each clause or point of the law contained 
in the section being treated by itself. In this 
manner the reader is given a clear understand- 
ing of the intent of the law as interpreted by a 
lawyer. Then follow the gist of various court 
decisions on points raised ‘with respect to the 
particular section. The law is treated section 
by section in this manner. 

As the Torrens system of registering titles is 
used in Illinois, Mr. Davidson has devoted some 
space to a discussion of that act in relation to 
the mechanic’s lien, citing the Torrens act itself 
and decisions under it, and explaining the law 
and the significance of the various decisions. 


The bankruptcy act, being a Federal law, ap- 
plies in all States. The author explains the pro- 
visions of the bankruptcy law and points out 
some errors to be avoided in eases where bank- 
ruptey intervenes. 

Partnerships, death of the parties, methods of 
bringing suits and, in fact, every legal pro- 
vision and the means of enforcing and defend- 
ing it is made clear to the reader in a simple, 
logical and nontechnical style. A final chapter 
is devoted to ‘‘ The Lien on Chattels,’’ in which 
are explained the principles and provisions of 
the Illinois law on that subject. 

As this work has been prepared by a lumber- 
man for lumbermen, it is quite appropriate that 
it should be dedicated to a lumberman. Mr. 
Davidson’s dedication reads: ‘‘ Respectfully 
dedicated to Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, 
Il., and Pasadena, Calif., a veteran of the lum- 
ber industry—one whose personal worth is un- 
measured; one whom I am proud to call friend.’’ 

‘<The Mechanic’s Lien Law of Illinois’’ is a 
volume of 224 pages, substantially bound in 
cloth, and published at $5.50, postpaid, at which 
price it will be supplied by the AmMERIcAN Lum- 
BERMAN. Included with the book is a ‘‘Key’’ 
suggesting methods of using the work. 


Sawmill C from the Northwest Showing 80-Foot Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Crane for Handling Timbers 
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STUDIES EFFECT OF RATE REDUCTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 27.—Announcement of 
a horizontal reduction by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in freight rates of 10 percent 
on July 1 was received with much interest here, 
but is not regarded as having a great deal of 
bearing on the lumber industry except in a few 
instances. F. G. Donaldson, formerly traffic 
manager for the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, now conducting a traffic man- 
ager service, says that the reduction will not 
affect lumber shipped from the Pacifie North- 
west into the territory east of Chicago, because 
the rates beyond Chicago have already been re- 
duced more than 10 percent since Aug. 26, 1920, 
the date stated in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order. Nor will it apply to many points 
in California, he says. There is a probability, 
however, that a reduction will be effective from 
Willamette Valley points to San Francisco 
proper because those rates were advanced from 
25 to 31% cents and, under the order, should be 
reduced to 281% cents. Whether the order will 
reduce the freight to Stockton and other points 
adjacent to San Francisco, he regards as a ques- 
tion for the Southern Pacific to work out. The 
lower rate to San Francisco, however, he points 
out, should give the Willamette Valley mills a 
better opportunity to compete with mills having 
water shipping facilities. The reduction on 
rough lumber to San Francisco, Mr. Donaldson 
says, will amount to about $1 a thousand feet. 

George T. Gerlinger, of the Gerlinger-Ander- 
son Co. and the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
says that the reduction does not have the effect 
of establishing parity in lumber consuming 
points enjoyed by the Pacifie Northwest mills 
prior to the advance of Aug. 26, 1920, and hence 
has little bearing on the lumber industry as a 
whole. 

It is generally conceded that the change will 
have a little unsettling influence on the market 
for the time being, altho purchases can be made 
conditionally, but such an eventuality is not 
viewed with alarm, since a temporary lull in 
buying would give the mills opportunity to re- 
plenish short and badly broken stocks. How- 
ever, there is some danger of a car shortage later 
in the season. 


MARKET FOR FIR SHOP IS EXPANDING 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—The efforts of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau to extend 
the market for shop lumber are being reflected 
in the sales reporting service of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, where entries of fir 
and spruce shop are becoming a regular feature. 
The entries appear with many variations, with 
No. 1 shop recognized as the base from which an 
expert might be able to arrive at the market for 
other grades. Sometimes No. 1 appears as 
rough, sometimes as surfaced; sometimes as 
slash grain, sometimes as vertical grain; some- 
times as green, and then as kiln dried. A few 
of the recent entries of sales of fir shop are: 


Fir Shop 

6/4 No. 1 kiln dried S28 factory thickness. .$32.0 
b/a & O74 Kiln Meied BOS... 6c vssccnses 32.25 
A/S PO, 06 ee BIE 66s cesar sisson skeen 20.00 
6/4 rough, at least 65 percent v.g......... 29.00 
BI eee EO aR dso SON DAG DGER ERATE 18.00 
A PEE VNONED OR PRRIE UN 55-65 os5 arco co a love ww tas pve 20.00 
6/4x6” & wdr., rough air dried, 65 percent 

v. g., 15 percent each of No. 2 and select, 

OE tuiacaS chic’ oa sasna ese saa a rea eaar 25.00 


The current record of sales of spruce shop 
offers even a greater variety of entries: 


Random Length No. 1 Spruce Shop 
Rough kiln dried— 
4 


SN ere rer ee re $39.00 
i i 54s 6 os bRS SSA SAS CSSA CORES 37.00 
a Ne talles ds aud creda ip phi es pd ib aes ne aaioas RRR Le 30.25 
SANs SIA Ss 6 cas bia ds dink 416 iS TA SIR IO OE 36.50 
BPE COWES 56-55 5 5 eRe KORE SS ane eels 38.50 
6 ka 656s nrrnala Gels huls Sins Binioleu ainda 31.25 
S28— 
BIE hace kes hen been eee Rees ae 38.00 


As the market for shop lumber continues to 
expand, it is not at all unlikely that the efforts 
of the bureau, thru the arguments advanced by 
C. J. Hogue and H. 8. Stronach, will result in 
a steady demand for vertical grain stock, with 
the three grades of select, No. 1 and No. 2. At 
present the records of the sales reporting de- 
partment of the West Coast association cover a 


range that is certainly broad enough, even tho 
they contain valuable information for the lum- 
berman who has mastered the intricacies of shop 
stock. 


(9eeaaeaeasaaan. 


EXPANDING EAST’S TERMINAL FACILITIES 


PorRTLAND, ORE., May 27.—Ernest R. Shaw, 
general manager of the Fulten Terminal Co., 
New York, was in Portland this week outlining 
to lumber manufacturers, shippers and commer- 
cial organizations the company’s plans and fa- 
cilities of New York for open storage and trans- 
fer of lumber shipped by water to Atlantic coast 
from Pacific coast ports. According to Mr. 
Shaw, these facilities are now available in part. 

The Fulton terminal at New York has been 
in process of organization for about two years, 
mention of which has been made in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN from time to time, and 740 
acres have been purchased, it is reported, on the 
Hackensack River near the site of the new 
railroad union freight yards. Incorporation has 
been completed and rate matters have been 
worked out. The terminal company has not con- 
structed its own docks, but has received permis- 
sion from the Erie and Lackawanna railroads to 
use their docks in receiving lumber shipments for 
the ferminal. Open storage is now available 
and in six months closed storage will be pro- 
vided. Mr. Shaw announced here that the rates 
for open storage would be 30 cents a month a 
thousand feet, with a small additional handling 
cost. He believed that $5 would cover the com- 
plete handling in and out of the yards and stor- 
age. He also announced that Reed & Co. had 
quoted a rate of $12 for intercoastal movement 
of the lumber. He said that the railroad rate 
now to New York City is about $26. Among the 
projected plans is the establishment, at the 
yards, of remanufacturing and creosoting plants. 

While here Mr. Shaw asked that expressions 
from Portland lumbermen be mailed to him. 
Among those taking a lively interest in the mat- 
ter is F. C. Knapp, president of the Peninsula 
Lumber Co., whose letter to Mr. Shaw indicates 
strong approval. Mr. Knapp is not only a lum- 
ber manufacturer but has given the matter of 
water shipments long and serious consideration, 
both as shipper and,as a citizen active in the 
upbuilding of the port of Portland and its fa- 
cilities, which now rank high. Mr. Knapp’s 
letter to Mr. Shaw follows: ; 

Your ideas relative to the development of the 
Fulton Lumber Terminal Co. property, as briefly 
outlined to me in our office this morning, seem ex- 
tremely practical. Possibly they appeal to me more 


strongly than to many people, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) In a limited way I have been engaged for 
several years in the development of our 130-acre 
mill site here in Portland. 

(2) For several years I have been associated 
with four other business men of our city in the de- 
velopment of municipal terminals, on which we 
have spent up to the present time approximately 
$10,000,000. 

Both of the above developments have indicated 
the necessity for meeting changed business condi- 
tions where rail meets sail by the installation of 
uptodate and modern methods which by a quick 
turnaround of freight cars and freight ships will 
help to solve what has been an ever increasing cost 
of many of our basic commodities. 

Your proposition, while on a much larger scale, 
is really carrying out the same idea I have been 
working upon, and for this reason it naturally 
appeals to me as being a good business move from 
the standpoint of returns to the investor, and a 
mighty good thing from the standpoint of the han- 
pec of material and releasing of railway equip- 
ment. 

Of course, there can be no question in the mind 
of any observing man familiar with the lumber 
business, relative to the end on the Atlantic coast 
of such terminal facilities as you prepems. and in 
my judgment there is very little, if any, danger of 
overdoing the matter in connection with this devel- 
opment. 

Terminals will probably be located in a half 
dozen cities scattered along the Atlantic coast, but 
my several years’ study of the question convinces 
me that a terminal located in the district you have 
picked will naturally stand at the head of the list, 
presuming, of course, that nature has provided 
the proper foundation and that your engineers 
will install practical facilities. 

As a resident of Portland—the largest lumber 
manufacturing city in the world—and as a lum- 
berman of some thirty years’ practical experience, 
I wish to compliment you upon your far-sighted- 
ness. 


Mr. Shaw intends to spend a few days in the 
Puget Sound country interviewing lumbermen 
and shippers there, and will then return to Port- 
land. 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


TacoMA, WASH., May 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. was held 
in this city May 25. Officers who served last 
year were all reélected and the board of trustees 
is the same. The officers are as follows: J. P, 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, president; F. 8. Bell, 
Winona, Minn., vice president; George 8S. Long, 
Tacoma, vice president and general manager; 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, Minneapolis, Minn., treas-, 
urer; Hugh Stewart, Tacoma, assistant treas- 
urer and cashier; W. L. McCormick, Tacoma, 
secretary, and H. J. Richardson, St. Paul, Minn., 
assistant secretary. 

The board of trustees is composed of J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, George S. Long and W. L. Me- 
Cormick, Tacoma; H. H. Irvine, H. J. Richard- 
son and F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; 
William Carson, Burlington, Iowa; F. 8S. Bell, 
Winona, and Dr. E. P. Clapp, Chicago, IIL; 
F. C. Denkmann, Rock Island, Ill., and C. R. 
Musser, Muscatine, Iowa. 


Besides the officers and trustees named, the 
meeting was attended by the following: 


Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, George F. Lindsay and 
C. L. Hamilton, of St. Paul; Horace Rand, Burling- 
ton ; Horace Rand, jr., Yakima, Wash.; T. J. Hum- 
bird and I. N. Tate, Spokane, Wash.; John Hum- 
bird, Sandpoint, Idaho; J. Philip Weyerhaeuser, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; A. W. Laird, Potlatch, 
Idaho; C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho; Huntington 
Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, F. J. Palmer, Minneapolis; 
F. R. Titcomb, Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.; Dr. BF. §, 
Hayes, Eau Claire, Wis.; Dr. E. P. Clapp, Chi- 
cago; James Clapp, Everett, Wash. ; William Irvine, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; W. H. Boner, Everett; A. A. 
McDonell, St. Paul, Minn.; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, 
Wash.; W. H. Peabody, Everett, and Minot Davis, 
Tacoma. 


The sales representatives of the company met 
May 22 and 23, the stockholders the morning of 
May 25 and the new board of trustees the after- 
noon of the same day. Following the meeting 
most of the visitors left for Snoqualmie Falls 
to inspect the company’s plant there. 


SHIP AND MILL INTERESTS CONSOLIDATED 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 27.—Announce- 
ment was made here yesterday of the conclusion 
of negotiations by local business men and Eng- 
lish capitalists that are to result in a $10,000,000: 
corporation consolidating two British Columbia 
concerns with two local plants, the acquisition 
of the 70-acre plant of the Los Angeles Ship 
Building & Dry Dock Corporation at Los 
Angeles harbor and the employment of several 
thousand workmen in the operation of lumber 
mills, a fleet of lumber vessels with this as their 
home port and in many other allied activities. 


' According to the announcement— 


The plan calls for the immediate organization 
of the new corporation thru which these interests 
will be consolidated. This corporation will be in 
the nature both of a holding and an actively op- 
erating company. It will acquire the properties 
and assets of the Massett Timber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Canada; the Puget Sound Box Co., Seattle, and 
the Western Marine Supply Co., a subsidiary of the 
ship mg were | company. ; 

The British Columbia properties to be taken over 
include the timber rights on Graham Island, which 
comprise approximately 110,000 acres of heavily 
wooded timber lands. The Massett Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), to be acquired, holds from its owner, the 
British Timber Corporation (Ltd.), the logging 
rights to this acreage, which is declared by ex- 

erts to be the finest single tract of standing tim- 
er on the American continent. It is estimated 
that the tract contains between 6,000,000,000 and 
8,000,000,000 feet of spruce, hemlock, cedar and 
other varieties of timber. 


Early activities of the new corporation, ac- 
cording to the report, include the building of a 
fleet at the harbor of six or more lumber schoon- 
ers, building and operation of a shingle mill and 
a box shook factory, operation of plants already 
built, ship building, repairing and docking work 
and others. 

Local business men who are listed as directly 
interested in the new corporation include Dan 
Murphy, Charles Donlon, Lawrence Macomber, 
W. I. Hollingsworth, H. Jevne, J. A. Jevne, 
George W. Walker, J. O. Koepfli, J. F. Sartori, 
J. E. Shelton, George B. Jess, R. J. Dillon, Milo 
A. Baker, CG. C. Spicer, H. O. Cornish, E. T. 
Eoff and Godfrey Holteroff, Jr. 
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COST OF MARKING PARCEL SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 27.—The marking, 
branding or stenciling of parcel shipments of 
lumber in the intercoastal movement is becom- 
ing a recognized practice, as an easy means of 
enabling the buyer to identify his goods. When 
lumber is piled evenly an expert hand operating 
a rubber stamp can brand probably 125,000 feet 
in a day, the identification mark being placed on 
the end of the stick. Some care is required, 
since each piece is supposed to be marked. 

With this practice becoming more or less gen- 
eral with respect to parcel shipments a ques- 
tion has been raised as to the cost of marking. 
It is stated that on the Columbia River the 
charge has been about 10 cents a thousand when 
a rubber stamp is used, but higher if the lumber 
is stenciled. 

A query has been received here from a buyer 
respecting the charge, made evidently in the 
belief that the mill ought to stand the expense. 
But the millmen do not view the matter in that 
light. Some of them think there ought to be a 
charge of 25 cents a thousand for the work, to 


by the depression which finally spread all over the 
world, it will probably be among the first to return 
to economically sound conditions. Events of the 
last few months lend strength to that prediction, 
altho complete recovery will take time; meantime 
the economic situation shows distinctly favorable 
elements. I have been closely watching the Jap- 
anese for several years and one has to admire the 
fact that they almost always sense prospective ad- 
vances and declines of world commodities and op- 
erate accordingly. 

As the United States home demand, also require- 
ments of China, Australia and Europe will surely 
spell higher prices for Pacific coast lumber prod- 
ucts in the next few months, I am of the opinion 
that the Japanese importers will soon be actively 
purchasing from us. Usually they buy heavily be- 
tween July and October, so I think we have good 
Povmnnal be optimistic of a renewal of the Japanese 
ademand, 


(SABA Gai 


LOG DEMAND KEEPS PACE WITH SUPPLY 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—In the words of a 
prominent fir manufacturer, the log situation is 
now in ‘‘ beautiful shape’’ for the logger. The 
surplus of fir on Puget Sound, if such it can be 
termed, is probably less than 5,000,000 feet. The 
mills are insistent on a steadily increasing sup- 
ply, in order that they may keep the pace with 
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A FALLEN GIANT OF THE WESTERN FORESTS—This picture, taken on what is now the tim- 
ber property of the Pacific Spruce Corporation, in the Yaquina Bay district of Oregon, shows 
a specimen of the Sitka spruce. This splendid timber, which grows near tidewater and in 
heavy stands, ranges to large size. The Pacific Spruce Corporation operates one of the most 
modern mills of the Pacific coast, and has excellent facilities for shipment of its products, 


both by rail and ocean carrier 





be borne by the buyer, since the marking is for 
his benefit; others are agreed that a charge of 
15 cents is proper, to be assessed against the 
buyer. 

The tendency is toward the 15-cent charge, 
which probably will be the expense for such 
work from this time forward. 


NEW EXPORT LUMBER CONCERN 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 27.—A promising new 
enterprise is the Satterford Export Lumber Co., 
which will commence direct export lumber busi- 
ness at 655 Central Building, Seattle, on June 1. 

F. T, Satterford, who is the managing direc- 
tor, has had over twenty years’ experience in 
the lumber business, ten years of which have 
been spent at Seattle. He recently resigned as 
manager of the export lumber department of 
Carstens & Earles (Inc.), Seattle. Under his 
management, 44,640,515 feet of lumber and logs 
were shipped to Japan alone during the last 
twelve months, Mr. Satterford said: 


Since Japan was the first country to be struck 


double and triple shifts. The season of fire haz- 
ard is approaching, with arguments advanced 
by the Forest Service in favor of a logging shut- 
down during July and August, which is known 
as the most dangerous period; and while the 
cessation may not be as sweeping as the protec- 
tive agencies desire, it is understood that about 
80 percent of the loggers will suspend between 
July 4 and Labor Day. In any event, the de- 
mand for logs is keeping pace with the supply, 
so that the buyer of fir is not expected to voice 
any objection if once in a while he finds that 
about 10 percent of his rafts are made up of 
hemlock. Inland mills are buying logs, reversing 
the traffic from former days when loggers were 
accustomed to send their output to tide water. 
There is a scarcity of log flats, with special pres- 
sure necessary to unload cars promptly and 
thereby release them for service at the earliest 
moment, 

Loggers generally are not responding to the 
keen appetite of the mills for logs, as a result 
of extra shifts. The millmen seem to scent an 
element of danger in extra shifts, as tending 
toward production in excess of normal; but it 
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also seems to be a fact that each individual mill- 
man is cutting fir as fast as the log situation and 
labor conditions will permit. At least one big 
operator-has advanced wages with the idea of 
filling up his crew, regardless of the effect of 
competitive bidding on his neighbors and com- 
petitors. 

All elements have combined to make a firm 
market for logs. 


NEED FOR STABILIZING PRICES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The current issue 
of Frost Pine Barks, under date of May 25, 
contains a thoroly constructive discussion of the 
business outlook by R. B. Bearden, general sales 
manager of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., in 
which he stresses the need of stabilizing prices 
and demand proportionate with full time pro- 
duction. Mr. Bearden’s letter is as follows: 


Many men, prominent in national affairs, have 
declared that material improvement in any of the 
basic industries, including lumber, could not be 
34 for until the farmer could see his way over 
the top. 

In contradistinction business generally has im- 
proved and all indications are favorable for further 
betterment. General agriculture has shown mod- 
erate improvement, but not in proportion with 
other big industries thruout the nation. 

Steel plants are rapidly approaching full-time 
operation. This is a positive fact of returned 
prosperity. The pulse of general business ac- 
tivities will be quickened with steel on a full pro- 
duction basis. 

The unemployment problem has _ practically 
solved itself. Skilled workers are in demand. The 
solution for employment of unskilled labor is now 
under way thru seasonal needs and community de- 
velopment of civic enterprise. 

The excessive call for lumber is a fact too weil 
known to require comment. During the last four 
weeks the orders, insofar as southern pine is con- 
cerned, have exceeded production 35 percent. As 
a consequence order files with all mills are assum- 
ing record breaking proportions. To date price 
advances have failed to check this demand. 

Orders being placed now are for immediate re- 
quirements. Retail yard stocks thruout the coun- 
try are now, and have been for months, below nor- 
mal. Coupled with severely reduced stocks at saw- 
mills, this brings about a serious situation in the 
lumber industry. 

Top production at mills, now and for months 
ahead, would not be sufficient to supply one-half 
the orders should retailers start buying for “‘stock- 
ing up” in addition to immediate requirements. 

Business placed so far for car material has been 
largely for repairs to old equipment. Thousands 
of new cars are to be built and the lumber re- 
quired will stress the resources of the manufac- 
turers. 

We had more to say, but just as this issue was 
ready for the printer a letter came from a highly 
influential Indiana retailer, which is so pertinent 
to the situation that we prefer to quote him, as 
follows: 


“T fully appreciate the situation from your 
viewpoint, but I also realize fully the situa- 
tion confronting us retailers when we have to 
begin using the present market as a basis and, 
while I am far from a pessimist, I feel quite 
certain that the market will not stand any 
further advances without seriously curtailing 
consumption. 

“I appreciate further that this situation will 
not affect you for some little time, as you are 
oversold, but it will affect you in time, because 
when the retailer’s demand falls off he quits 
buying and then the whole market slumps. 

“You possibly realize this as well as I do, 
but for heaven’s sake put the brakes on, or 
we will have another smashup like we had two 
years ago.” 

Is there a manufacturer or a retailer but who 
grasps the full significance and truth of this appeal 
to common sense and reason? It is true there is 
a dividing line between values that will permit 
general building to continue and values that will 
apply the brakes and brirg about the smashup 
which this retailer mentions. We still hold firmly 
to the belief that the manufacturer can be relied 
upon to exercise sound business judgment and con- 
tinue to coédperate with the retailer to insure con- 
tinuation of the present home building program. 
Stabilized prices and demand proportionate with 
full time production are now and always have 
been the needs of the industry. 


A FEW LAKE SEAMEN STRIKE 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 29.—Boats 
engaged in the lumber trade are experiencing 
trouble with the union lake seamen which they 
have been employing. The seamen have asked 
for $85 a month instead of $80, the rate agreed 
on by the Lumber Carriers’ Association. The 
failure of the boat owners to meet the demands 
has resulted in nearly thirty seamen quitting 
boats at the Tonawandas during the last week. 

None of the boats have been held up here on 
account of the strike. By shipping other men 
here and at Buffalo, N. Y., they have been able 
to return up the lakes for more stock. 
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CARRIERS ASK EXPORT BILL CHANGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—Carriers in 
eastern and western territory have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
urging a modification of the commission’s order 
relative to the uniform export bill of lading. 


The carriers ask that in the receipt clause on the 
face of the bill the words ‘‘ receipt of the prop- 
erty described in’’ be substituted for the words 
‘“issue of’’, so as to make the receipt clause 
read: ‘‘Received subject to the classifications 


and tariffs in effect on the date of the receipt 
of the property described in this bill of lading 
etc.,’’? instead of ‘*Received, subject to the 
classifications and tariffs in effect on the date 
of the issue of this bill of lading ete.’’ 

The reason given for urging the modification 
is the practice of issuing exchange bills of lad- 
ing for the bills originally issued when ship- 
ments are delivered to the initial carrier. For 
example, if an exchange bill of lading is issued 
at Pittsburgh for a shipment originally deliv- 
ered to the carrier at Youngstown, Ohio, the 
present receipt is inapplicable, since the word 
Youngstown can not be inserted after the word 
‘¢at’’, the bill of lading not being issued at 
Youngstown, but at Pittsburgh. On the other 
hand, the classification and tariffs applicable 
would be Youngstown and not Pittsburgh. This 
makes a confusing situation, which the carriers 
think the commission should correct. 


WESTERN MILLMEN ASK LOWER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—Counsel for the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Docket No. 13,211—West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association et.al. vs. Abilene & South- 
ern Railway Co. et al.—urging the commission 
to find that rates on lumber from the Inland 
Empire to the Southwest are unjust and unrea- 
sonable; that they are unduly discriminatory 
in favor of the Truckee-Hawley group (Califor- 
nia) ; that the discrimination can be removed by 
placing the Inland Empire upon the Truckee- 
Hawley basis; that the differentials at Denver 
and Colorado point territory now existing be- 
tween the Inland Empire and West Coast should 
be preserved; and that east and south thereof 
they should be graded down in a reasonable way 
until they reach the differential of 4 cents now 
maintained at the Missouri River. 

The brief states that the west Coast and In- 
land Empire mills are forced to sell, or try to 
sell, in competition with California mills, which 
have a much more favorable rate. The prin- 
cipal competition comes from mills in the 
Truckee-Hawley group. 
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NEW SOUTHERN RATES AND RULES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 30.—The southwestern 
lines, according to the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fie Association, have published rate reductions 
of 2 to 3% cents a hundred pounds on hard- 
woods and softwoods from all points in south- 
western territory to destinations in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma, effec- 
tive June 12, 1922, as a result of the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
hardwood rate case. The reduction to Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, Mo., to Omaha and 
Lincoln, Neb., and to Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines, Iowa, is 2 cents. 





The reduction of 10 percent in hardwood 
freight rates ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effective July 1, 1921, ap- 
plies to switching, transit, weighing, recon- 
signing, lighterage, floatage, storage—except 
track— and transfer charges, according to an 
analysis of the order of the commission made 
by the association. 

In view cf the fact that one or more of 
these charges accrues against practically every 
shipment of hardwood lumber, the application 


of the reduction thereto means a considerable 
saving to shippers of forest products. 





Reduced rates from all points in Group A 
and B on westbound transcontinental shipments 


of hardwood lumber and forest products be- 
come effective June 10, according to announce- 
ment made today by the association. The new 
rates will be 92 cents from points in Group 
B and $1.05 from points in Group B. 





The association announces also that lines 
west of the Mississippi River have agreed to 
extend until Dec. 31, 1922, use of the old form 
of straight bill of lading, provided it is 
stamped with the customary notation. 





Tabulates Changes in Coast Rates 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—The announce- 
ment of freight rate reductions, authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission effective 
July 1, caused a momentary spasm in local lum- 
ber circles, the effect. of which wore off as soon 
as keen business men analyzed the ruling. For 
the time there was every shade of opinion, from 
the wholesaler with a line of transits fearing 
that orders would stop instantly, to the manu- 
facturer with enough business in sight to keep 
him going for many days in the future. The 
wholesaler was gloomy over the prospect of ab- 
sorbing the reduction, while the millman was 
convinced that the lowering of rates would be 
without appreciable effect. Some of the opti- 
mistic analysts went so far as to predict that 
enforced curtailment of production thru re- 
duced orders would have a bracing effect on the 
market, and a salutary bearing on the present 
delicate labor situation. 


Small Reductions in Rates to East 


Lumbermen are awakening to the fact that 
the reductions are not so sweeping as at first 
appeared. There are material reductions from 
the west Coast into the broad sweep of territory 
of which St. Paul, Omaha and Kansas City are 
the eastern outposts, but the changes to points 
east of the river are inconsequential. This is 
the important phase, which is beginning to be 
understood. Inasmuch as the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, in previous cases and in 
negotiations with the carriers, obtained reduc- 
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Rates Forest, Products Aug. 25,1920 
To From Shgls. Lor. 
Marysville, Calif. Portland 35 25 
Marysville, Calif. Seattle 40% 821% 
Sacramento, Calif. Portland 385 25 
Sacramento, Calif. Seattle 40% 32% 
Stockton, Calif. Portland 35 29% 
Stockton, Calif. Seattle 40% 354% 
San Francisco, Calif. Portland 35 25 


Seattle 40% 32% 
Portland 438% 38% 
Seattle 49 44 

Portland 52% 47% 


San Francisco, Calif, 
Fresno, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Bakersfield, Calif. Seattle 58 53 
Los Angeles, Calif. Portland 57% 521% 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle 63 58 
Reno, Nev. Portland 42% 40 
Reno, Nev. Seattle 48 47 
Phoenix, Ariz, Portland 82 72 
Phoenix, Ariz. Seattle 8614 81% 
Tucson, Ariz. Portland 70 60 
Tucson, Ariz. Seattle 75% 651% 
Deming, N. M. Portland 70 60 
Deming, N. M. Seattle 75 65% 
Butte, Mont. Portland & Seattle 42% 40 
Billings, Mont. Portland & Seattle 48 40 
Miles City, Mont. Port. & Seattle 50 40 


tions at Omaha and points east, the reductions 
now authorized, which are based on Ex Parte 74 
increases as of Aug. 25, 1920, are of little 
moment in their bearing on Chicago and east. 
Effective July 1, the net reduction to Denver 
is 6 cents; to Omaha, 64% cents; to Hutchinson, 
Kan., 8 cents; to Kansas City, 6144 cents—but to 
Chicago, 1 cent; to Indianapolis, 1% cents; to 
Cleveland, 2% cents. 


Association Compiles Table of Reductions 


The table of reductions compiled by the traffic 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation gives results noted below. 


An experienced observer of the lumber mar- 
ket believes that the upward swing of prices is 
so well established that the forthcoming reduc- 
tion in rates will not have any material effect 
on sales. If, contrary to this opinion, there 
should be a curtailment of rail shipments, there 
might be a strengthening of intercoastal freight 
rates due to a greater volume of shipments, 
accompanied by a reduction in the F. A. 8. price 
of intercoastal shipments. Whatever theories 
may be advanced the fact remains that the fir 
market is still a seller’s market. 


The announcement comes from Olympia that 
as soon as the State department of publie works 
is officially advised of the rate reductions au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the department will order a corresponding 
reduction in intrastate rates. 


Effective July 1 
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SASH AND DOOR TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order sus- 
pending until Sept. 19 schedules in Supplement 
No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 1,092, filed by R. H. 
Countiss, making new individual and joint rates 
and charges on sash and doors from the Pacific 
coast to New York. 

The commission has canceled the hearing in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1,559 
—Sash and doors from the Pacific coast to New 
York—now assigned for June 15 at its offices 
here, and reassigned it for the same date at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, before Examiner 
Keeler. 
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DECISION FAVORS COAST COMPANY 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., June 1—In a formal 
opinion handed down today in Docket No. 11,701 
—Willapa Lumber Co. et al., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
et al—Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds that rates on lumber and for- 
est products from points in western Washington 
on Willapa Harbor, branches of the Northern 
Pacific, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
ways to various destinations in Idaho, Utah and 
Colorado are unjust and unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial. The carriers involved are or- 








INDEX FIGURES ON LUMBER PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—John W. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., president Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
issued the following statement regarding the 
misleading index numbers issued by the bureau 
of labor statistics covering building materials, 
which the bureau in a recent statement admitted 
had misrepresented the relative prices as much 
as 30 percent: 


I was amazed to observe the recent statement 
by the bureau of labor statistics of the Department 
of Labor, to the effect that revision of data reduced 
the price index number of building materials from 
201 to 156, for the month of April. In other 
words, the bureau, whose tables of relative prices 
are generally accepted thruout the country, now 
admits that it has been rating building materials 
at approximately 30 percent too high. For a long 
time there has been bitter complaint of the alleged 
high prices of lumber and other building materials, 
based chiefly on these Government figures. The 
significance of the revised figures lies in the fact 
that they bring building materials as a whole 
to the same level with miscellaneous commodities 
and the general average of all commodities, 25 per- 
cent under house furnishing goods, considerably 
less than chemicals and drugs, 31 points below fuel 
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One of the exhibits that attracted considerable attention at the Better Homes & Building Exposi- 
tion, held in Buffalo, N. Y., the latter part of March, was that made by the American Walnut 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


furniture, of solid walnut, was of Spanish and Italian types. 


Of the panels exhibited one showed perfectly a dog’s face. The 


Gunstocks, an airplane propeller 


and samples of mosaic flooring were also shown 





dered to establish on or before Aug. 24 carload and lighting and 25 points below cloth and cloth- 


rates which do not exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously applicable on like traffic on the Coast 
group basis to the same destinations from points 
on the Southern Pacific south of Portland, Ore., 
and points on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
railway west of Portland. The points of origin 
directly involved are South Bend, Raymond, 
Nalpee, Lebam, Globe, Walville, McCormick, 
“‘ Doty, Dryad, Meskill, Bunker and Littell, 
ash. 


SLACK COOPERAGE TRADE EXTENSION 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The duties of A. C. 
Hughes, whose election as a field representative 
of the trade extension department of the As- 
sociated Cooperage Industries of America was 
reported recently in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will be confined exclusively to the slack cooperage 
group. A field representative for the tight 
cooperage group has not yet been selected. 


ing. 

It further appears from statements issued by the 
bureau, that the injustice hitherto done to building 
materials is chiefly due to the erroneous data used 
in relation to lumber. The bureau has been figur- 
ing the lumber index prices on the basis of New 
York market prices as weighted by the production 
figures of the 1909 census. New York prices alone 
are utterly unrepresentative of general lumber 
prices thruout the country and the production of 
lumber is now considerably less than in 1909. 

The correction announced by the bureau shows 
that the readjustment of commodity prices to a 
new balance has proceeded much farther than has 
been generally supposed. Lumber, according to the 
bureau’s figures, is now only about 40 percent as 
costly as it was at the peak of prices in 1920. Prob- 
ably no other commodity with the exception of 
farm products has sustained such a deflation in 
price. 

As a result of the bed rock prices of lumber and 
reviving prosperity, the trade is now in a very 
active condition thruout the country, with orders 
as a whole in excess of production and shipments. 
Reports ne handed to me from eight of our 
regional lumber manufacturing associations cover- 
ing all sections of the country, show that for the 





week ending May 20 the lumber cut was 234,080,- 
986 feet as against orders for 294,690,237 feet and 
shipments of 253,117,192 feet. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that it is the intention of producers generally 
to do everything within their power to stabilize 
prices and prevent a runaway market with its 
inevitably disastrous after effects. 

In making its statement the bureau evidently 
proceeded on the theory that, having been wrong 
for many years, it would be well to get right 
even at the expense of admitting a grave error 
which had worked great injustice. 


GIVING ARBITRATION NATIONAL SCOPE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has announced 
a plan for advancing the use of arbitration in 
settling commercial disputes. Under the plan 
proposed local controversies will be settled by 
local commercial bodies; disputes within an in- 
dustry by trade associations; and for handling 
eases that do not fall within local or trade juris- 
diction the national chamber has provided ma- 
chinery. 


PROTECTION OF MEXICAN FORESTS 


MONTEREY, Mexico, May 27.—In a com- 
munication to the governors of the several 
States of Mexico, the secretary of agriculture 
has suggested that the attention of the re- 
spective legislatures be called to the rapid de- 
struction of the timber resources of the country. 
He urges that each State enact legislation which 
will serve to protect the forests from indis- 
criminate cutting and destruction of timber, and 
that it be required that as fast as the timber 
is cut the land shall be reforested. 

It is pointed out that there is searcely a State 
that does not possess a big area of commercial 
timber, altho in most instances these forest 
tracts are situated some distance from railroad 
transportation. The timber supply of the Sierra 
Madre region, extending from the United States 
border all the way to the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
is enormous, it is stated, but already considerable 
inroads have been made upon these forests with- 
out any reforesting. This is especially true, it 
is asserted, in the States of Chihuahua, Durango 
and Michoacan where there have been many 
lumber mills in operation for the last several 
years. 

It is expected that the legislatures of the 
different States will immediately comply with 
the suggestion of the secretary of agriculture 
in the matter of enacting laws restricting and 
governing the cutting of timber and providing 
for reforesting of the cut-over tracts. One of 
the big wastes of the timber supply from time 
immemorial in Mexico has been the burning of 
charcoal. Not only are many merchantable logs 
used for this purpose but it often happens that 
disastrous forest fires owe their origin to the 
carelessness of the ignorant charcoal burners. 
Seattered all thru the forests of the country 
are camps of the men who follow this vocation. 
When the fact is considered that charcoal is 
the fuel of the masses of people of the country 
an idea may be had of the enormous quantity 
that is required to supply their daily needs. 


WHITE PINE Is the subject of a single reel 
motion picture prepared by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The picture, which 
is entitled ‘‘White Pine, Beautiful and Use- 
ful,’’ presents not only many beautiful wood- 
land scenes, but portrays a number of historic 
colonial homes, including Longfellow’s home 
at Cambridge, Mass.; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ House of 
the Seven Gables’’; the ‘‘ Witch’s House,’’ at 
Salem, Mass.; the oldest wooden house in Amer- 
ica, at Dedham, Mass.; Christ’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mount Vernon, and scenes 
around Washington. The film contains a warn- 
ing of the danger to white pine from blister 
rust. It is lent free for short periods and the 
department will authorize the sale of copies at 
the cost of production. 
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Arkansas Dealers Discuss Association’s Function, 
Building and Loan, Forestry and Co-operation 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., May 29.—-When all speak- 
ers at a convention digress to quote poetry, 
business conditions can not be entirely bad. 
There was no calamity howling at the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, held in this city on May 25 
and 26. [Preliminary Report of Thursday’s 
session appeared on page 57 of the May 27 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

All addresses were of a constructive nature 
and only once was there an argument. This de- 
veloped over whether the lumbermen prefer %4- 
or +%-inch finish. All branches of the trade— 
retailer, broker and manufacturer—participated 
in the discussion. On one thing all agreed, that 
being that the size should be uniform, All the 
retailers favored }%-inch for boards as well as 
finish. The brokers joined with one or two 
manufacturers for a reduction in size, but some 
of the manufacturers favored the thicker finish. 
All manufacturers asserted there was no saving 
now on %4-inch material, as the difference went 
into shavings. The main argument was the con- 
servation of lumber and the lessening of freight 
rates. Some argued that it was unfair for the 
Arkansas dealers, who are located so close to 
the mill, to favor the thicker finish, thereby in- 
fluencing the manufacturers to turn out material 
that would be expensive to the consumers in far 
away States, due to excessive freight rates. The 
lumbermen decided the question by the adoption 
of a resolution favoring +%-inch finish, but asked 
the manufacturers to agree on a uniform thick- 
ness whether it be %- or +%-inch, and put an 
end to the present confusion. 


Election of Officers 

Officers elected were: 

President—David B. Russell, Little Rock, 

Vice president—J. H. Harris, Wynne. 

Treasurer—R, J. Williams, North Little Rock. 

Secretary—L. P. Biggs, Little Rock. 

Board of directors—F. W. Dyke, Fort Smith; 
C. E. Hopkins, Cotter; B. G. Wellborn, Holly 
Grove; H. W. Brown, Paragould; H. Galloway, 
England; J. M. Harbin, Hope; E. R. Ball, Hot 
Springs; Dean Morley, McGehee; J. E. Owens, 
Judsonia; E. L. Perry, Camden, and Carthal Rob- 
bins, Stuttgart. 

Executive committee—C, E. Hopkins, Cotter; B. 
G. Wellborn, Holly Grove; E. R. Ball, Hot Springs ; 
EB. L. Perry, Camden, and L. R. Chaney, De Witt. 


The next meeting will be held at Hope in 
1923, the date to be fixed by the board of 
directors. 

Two changes were made in officers, J. B. 
Webster retiring as secretary after a service 
of about ten years, and H. F, Rieff, treasurer 
almost from the time the association was or- 
ganized. Both received a rising vote of 
thanks for their long and faithful service. 


Secretary Discusses Association’s Aims 


At Thursday morning’s session, L. P. Biggs, 
who has performed the work of secretary dur- 
ing the last year, tho J. B. Webster held the 
title, made an interesting report, the main 
features of which follow: 


The prosperity of this association is wholly de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the retail lumber 
trade of the State. We now have on our rolls 
practically all the actual retail yards of the State 
that are pn age except the line yards. There is 
no reason why we should not have a high class and 
useful association as we now stand. Success of an 
association, such as this, is not dependent on many 
members, but upon the spirit of the membership. 
A passage from an editorial in the New York 
Journal of Commerce states that “it is the business 
of an association to direct the energies of the in- 
dividual members, simultaneously, collectively and 
continuously towards a_ solution of the ends 
sought.” The ultimate aim of the dealer should 
be to sell, at a reasonable profit, all the materials 
that his community is capable of absorbing. It is 
the purpose of this association to do all in its 
power to bring this about. 


Trade Evils That Harm Business 


There are many reasons why a dealer does not 
reach this aim. First and most important is the 
personal equation—the disposition of the dealer 
himself. This is entirely a matter of energy, or 
more correctly a matter of salesmanship. It is 
unquestionably a fact, however, that any dealer 
who will take an intelligent interest in association 
affairs, who will take to heart and use the many 
ideas developed in conventions, and, who will put 
into practice some of the suggestions contained in 











his trade papers, will be making substantial 
progress along the road of salesmanship. Another 
stumbling block is the failure of wholesalers to 
stick to the established methods of distribution. 
We have found in most instances that wholesalers 
ure open to persuasion, and I believe that we are 
experiencing as little trouble along this line at the 
present time as could be expected under these ex- 
tremely competitive conditions, The third, last 
and principal reason why dealers do not reach their 
aim is the evils of competition. There is an old 
slogan to the effect that “competition is the life 
of trade.” We have attempted in later years to 
improve on this by substituting “‘codperation is the 
life of trade.” To many men “co6dperation” means 
nothing but price agreement with competitors, 
Many people define competition as “price competi- 
tion.” There is no plausible reason for any great 
difference in prices as between dealers in the same 
town, therefore, any considerable difference in price 
is at the expense of a reasonable profit, and the 
final loss falls on the community which has two 
half broke lumber yards, neither or both of which 
are capable of rendering the service a community 
has a right to demand. 


Remedy Lies in Codédperation 

These are the problems of the retail dealer and 
these are the problems the association will help 
you to solve. ft is our greatest ambition and the 
one we are entirely capable of reaching to eliminate 
price competition and substitute the competition of 
service. There are two causes for price competi- 
tion, 50 percent pure ignorance and 50 percent 
pure cussedness. ‘These two causes may easily be 
remedied by association activity. Both are mat- 
ters of proper association ‘education. To perform 
these services there must be a strong codéperative 
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spirit and a deep interest in the welfare of the 
association, together with a willingness on the 
part of the membership to put something into it. 
There can be no greater question propounded than 
how to interest the members of such an association 
as we have. I believe the time is here when we 
can ask our members for a part of their time and 
enthusiasm for the benefit of the association. I 
ask that you open your hearts to each other, have 
faith in the association and show your faith by 
good works. 

The address of Maj. J. J. Harrison, vice 
president of the Home Life & Accident Co., 
of Little Rock, on ‘‘The Spirit of Business,’’ 
was listened to with close attention. [The 
main points of Maj. Harrison’s talk appeared 
in last week’s issue.—EDITOR. | 


Discuss Building and Loan Associations 


The afternoon session was taken up with 
addresses by Charles E. Kiefner, president of 
the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and manager of the J. Tlapek 
Lumber Co., of Perryville, Mo., on the subject, 
“Tf Lumber Could Talk,’’ and W. B. Massey, 
president of the Miners Lumber Co., of Bonne 
Terre, Mo., and a director in the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who spoke on ‘‘ Fi- 
nancing Thru Building and Loan Associa- 
tions.’’ 

Mr. Massey told of the work which has been 
done by the building and loan department of 
the Southwestern association, and at the con- 
clusion of his address a number of Arkansas 


‘it cheaper, and they put in their orders. 


members of that association made requests for 
assistance in this line of endeavor. 


In the evening the lumbermen were the 
guests of the Twin ‘City Lumber Exchange at 
a banquet given at the Hotel Marion. J, B, 
Webster acted as toastmaster, and toasts were 
responded to by Charles EK. Kiefner, of Perry- 
ville, Mo., and Virgil C. Pettie, of Little Rock, 
president of the Arkansas Advancement Assgo- 
ciation, the former speaking on ‘‘ Missouri’’ 
and the latter on ‘‘Arkansas.’’ After the 
banquet the evening was spent in dancing. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


Friday’s session opened with an instructive 
talk by K. E. Kimball, forest supervisor, who 
presented the story of the Ozark forest re- 
serves in Arkansas. He stated that there is 
an average of 1,000 board feet of white oak 
an acre in the Arkansas forest reserves. The 
annual consumption of lumber, he stated, was 
2,225,000,000 feet and the per capita consump- 
tion in the United States in 1913 was 430 feet. 
Supervisor Kimball stated that the growth in 
the Arkansas forest reserves was about 150 feet 
annually, and there are 15,000,000 acres, making 
the annual growth 750,000,000, or enough to 
meet the home needs and some left for export. 
As against these possibilities, with conservation 
practiced, Supervisor Kimball pointed out that 
at the present rate of cut, the timber of Arkansas 
will be exhausted in ten years. 

The supervisor stated that 90 percent of the 
forest fires of Arkansas are incendiary, and that 
burning off the grass, which many think neces- 
sary, is a ruinous policy as the burning of the 
leaves about trees loosens the bark from the 
trees, allowing bugs and fungus to find a ready 
place of attack. Mr. Kimball declared that trees 
100 years old show the marks of fires, and while 
they stand their wood is of inferior quality, 
the lumberman paying for the neglect of the 
pioneer. 

Mr. Kimball pointed out that denuding the 
forests means a loss of industries and at the 
same time stimulates the production of lumber 
substitutes. The speaker also endeavored to 
do away with some of the unpopular attitude 
toward the forest reserves by saying they con- 
served for the citizens the natural resources 
on hand, making them better places for graz- 
ing, for fishing and hunting, caused better 
roads to be built thru them, and added to 
the wealth of the community without depriv- 
ing the people of any former privileges. 

C. E. Hopkins, of the Cotter Lumber Co., 
of Cotter, Ark., in speaking of business con- 
ditions, said in part: 

I think before a man goes to a community and 
opens a lumber yard, he ought to analyze the situa- 
tion, and see if there is sufficient demand for bis 
merchandise. If he finds it good, then he should 
keep a close account of the various departments in 
order that he may charge the necessary profit in 
them all to come out ahead. He will find that from 
time to time he will have to change his estimate, 


for the costs of departments change, according to 
the way the commodity moves. 


Competition from the Small Sawmill 


In my section of the country my principal com- 
petition is the little sawmill. Every fellow who 
has a 40-acre tract to clear sets up a sawmill and 
the farmers just naturally think they can bay, — 

do n 
cut my price to compete, for I know the mill will 
oversell itself and not be able to deliver orders, for 
they shut down on every possible occasion, and 
when the farmer waits until he just has to have 
lumber, he gets all the wagons he can in his com- 
munity and they come to my yard for the lumber. 

While a yard must be well stocked, a great many 
dealers very often overstock by buying because they 
think they are getting a bargain, We must also 
have good shed room, and keep our stock bright 
and clean. Even shingles kept under cover sé 
better than those outside, yet all of us know that 
a shingle that is exposed lays better on the roof. 
We must also have competent help. I am often 
asked if the man in small business can pay libera 
salaries. My answer is that he had_ better. 
know of many who have put cheap help in theif 
offices and mistakes have happened which cost 
them many times the difference between the price 
of cheap and competent labor. Mistakes made in 
your favor are always called to your attention, but 
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those made against you are never heard from. My 
way of handling this is the use of modern machin- 
ery in the office. Some people say that a manager 
should not be hampered with office details; that 
he should buy and sell and be left in a position to 
create business. I think that a manager should 
have his finger on every detail. People come into 
my office and comment on the labor saving devices 
and modern office machinery and say that it looks 
like a bank. Why shouldn’t it look like a bank? 
My business is as much to me as that of any bank. 
I consider these devices as an investment, as they 
have all paid for themselves in a short time. 


Selling Material on the Instalment Plan 


We frequently advertise that we have gone on 
a cash basis, and while it is possible for a new 
yard that has never sold on credit to maintain a 
cash system, it is impossible for the usual lumber 
yard. The only thing such a claim does for us 
is to give a good excuse in turning down those to 
whom we do not wish to give credit. Personally, 
I do not see why credit should not be given to the 
people whom you know will pay you every month. 
We sell a great deal of material on the instalment 
plan, taking a mortgage on the completed building 
and payments are made as to a building and loan 
company. My town is a railroad center and I have 
frequently had trainmen ask me to carry them an- 
other month as they had overlooked my bill and 
having put the money in the bank did not want 
to draw it out. I have also had them tell me 
that they could not pay their lumber bill as they 
had bought oil stock. Think of it; buying oil stock 
with my money and without my consent! 

Every lumberman should take a part in public 


affairs. He should show persistence and above all 
things courtesy. I have worked the last month on 
our school election and the result has been highly 
gratifying to me for we were successful in getting 
thru a campaign allowing more liberal educational 
facilities. 

Recently we had the “Tree to Trade” film in 
our town. We showed it at the picture show, and 
had all the students from the high school, and 
nothing we have ever done so stimulated the inter- 
est in lumber in our community. 


Mr. Hopkins closed his talk by reading a 
poem intended to inspire the lumbermen with 
the thought that persistence wins. 


Operating Retail Yard in Lean Years 

N. V. Wright, of Arkadelphia, in a paper on 
‘*Operating a Retail Lumber Yard in Lean 
Years,’’ said in part: 

They tell us the lean years we have had were 
good for us, and it may be so. If there is a 
lesson to be gained from them, it is to restrict 
credit in time of inflated business. The life of any 
business is in the turnover and we must devise 
means by which the use of our products will be 
increased. The lean years have taught us how to 
do this. I know of a lumber yard that has em- 
ployed quite a number of carpenters during the last 
year. ‘These mechanics worked on odd jobs which 
were delivered to the consumer in a completed 
form. ‘This lumber dealer knew that the consumer 
could not afford to buy the lumber and have a 
carpenter come in and do the job, so he studied up 


ways of keeping these carpenters busy working up 
his lumber in a way that it could be sold. One of 
the greatest evils of any business is price slashing: 
The man who takes a job too cheaply is open to 
temptation and very often questionable practices 
are developed. There is a great temptation to sub- 
stitute something cheaper, when an article is sold 
at a price that does not bring a reasonable profit. 


Committee Reports 


The auditing committee approved the re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer. 

The resolutions committee thanked the 
speakers and endorsed the work of the ArkAn- 
sas Advancement Association. It also thanked 
the Hotel Marion, the Twin City Lumber Ex- 
change, the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Charles 
T. Abeles & Co. for courtesies extended the 
convention, and also expressed appreciation 
for the cigars furnished by C. L. Dan, of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The membership committee reported two 
new associate members during the convention, 
and recommended that the annual fees of as- 
sociate members be reduced from $10 to $5, 
which recommendation was accepted. 

The board of directors held a brief meeting 
at the close of this session and the convention 
then adjourned. 





Millwork Plant Suffers Fire Loss 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

TACOMA, WASH., May 30.—Fire started by a 
spark from a locomotive early last evening de- 
stroyed nearly all of the plant of the Peterman 
Manufacturing Co., maker of sash, doors and 
veneers. Only a small part of the big plant es- 
caped destruction and the loss included the new 
units just completed by the company and in op- 
eration only a short time. The loss was esti- 
mated at $150,000, most of which is covered by 
insurance. The flames were fanned by a high 
wind and the efforts of the mill force and the 
city fire department were unable to prevent the 
spread of the fire until late in the evening. The 
fire started in the loading warehouse. The main 
mill, the warehouses, dry kilns and a large stock 
of piled lumber and finished material were de- 
stroyed. The fire is the third suffered by the 
Peterman company in its forty years of operat- 
ing in Tacoma. T. A. Peterman, president of 
the company, announced that the plant will be 
rebuilt as soon as possible. The company em- 
ploys 175 men and is one of the largest sash 
and door plants in the Northwest. 


April Summary of Business Statistics 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. G., May 31.—The bureau of 
economics of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association today issued its monthly 
graphic summary of business statistics covering 
twenty-two significant items of banking, specu- 
lation, commerce and industry. A summary to 
accompany the statistics says: 
_ The general trend of the figures indicates reviv- 
ing prosperity, altho many of the figures of rela- 
tive production are still far below normal. In 
industry the most striking revivals are shown by 
lumber production, which was 112 percent of nor- 
mal for April, and by building, which was 199 
percent of normal. In commerce significant sta- 
tistics are 26 percent increase in bank clearings 
over the normal for April, an increase of 50 percent 
in the authorized capital of new corporations, and 
of 18 percent more than the normal of April lum- 
ber shipments. Twenty railroad stocks are listed 
as being within seven points of normal. New York 
Stock Exchange trading for April was 75 percent 
above normal. Industrial dividend payments were 
only 2 percent under normal. Call money rates 


were practically normal and time money rates 15 
percent below normal. 


Paeaeaeaartaaani 


A Tip for Retailers 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29.—Farmers in 
nearly every section of Indiana will have an 
opportunity to see models of the best type of 
hog houses for use in this State. Arrangements 
have been made by the rural engineering division 
at Purdue University to send an exhibit so ar- 





ranged with four different types of houses as to 
show the sunlight during different parts of the 
day in each house. Electric lights, arranged in 
a small dark room, which is part of the exhibit, 
show where the rays of the sun will fall in the 
different types of the houses thruout the day. 
Blueprints of the different types will be offered 
at cost, it is said. Thru this work the univer- 
sity hopes to stimulate a wider interest in bet- 
ter hog houses. 

The exhibit will start its trip over the State 
at Decatur, Ind., June 6 to 10. It will be left 
one week in each county. The schedule includes 
thirty-five of the ninety-two counties and will 
run until the last of February. The Indiana 
State Fair also will be visited. 





Above are shown a group of koa trees greatly 
prized by Hawaiians for canoe making 


To Resume Operations at Once 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 31.—A sudden hot spell 
and dry strong winds are the cause of many 
forest fires spreading in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Logging operations in the Columbia River 
district are interrupted to some extent by the 
men having to fight fires. There is no serious 
damage to the green timber or property as yet. 

The Modoc Lumber Co.’s mill at Chiloquin, 
Ore., near Klamath Falls, is to resume opera- 
tions at once, with double shift, cutting 200,000 
feet daily, 95 percent of which will be Califor- 
nia pine. Jack Goldthwaite, president, is in 
charge of operations and George Maxwell, of 
Portland, will be manager. The L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Co., of Portland, will handle the sales 
of the entire output of the mill. An 18-mile log- 
ging railroad is to be built from the mill into 
a body of 650,000,000 feet of timber just con- 
tracted for from the Government. A new plan- 
ing mill and dry kilns are to be installed. Prac- 
tically all of the material for the new construc- 
tion is contracted for. 


Forest Fires Break Out in Northwest 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WAsH., May 31.—Forest fires fanned 
by the high winds and aided by the unusually 
warm weather and the long dry spell, have bro- 
ken out in many places in the timbered areas 
near Tacoma. Several logging camps have 
been destroyed and the damage is reported as 
very heavy. A number of towns are menaced 
by the advancing flames and the crews of nearly 
all the logging camps in the district are fighting 
to bring the fires under control. 

The Pacific States Logging Co.’s camp near 
Cedar Falls has been destroyed with all its 
equipment and the logs awaiting shipment. The 
Buckley Logging Co.’s camp near Buckley has 
burned and the flames have destroyed several 
bridges and much standing timber. The camps 
of the Cascade Timber Co. and the Mineral Lake 
Logging Co. near Ashford are threatened by a 
big blaze and the crews of both camps are work- 
ing to hold the flames in check. 

Residents of Cedar Falls, Selleck, Veazy and 
other towns in the danger zone are leaving the 
district for a place of safety. All women and 
children are being rushed out of the district by 
automobile. The main line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul is blocked and the bridges 
on the Buckley branch of the Northern Pacific 
are in danger. No loss of life has been reported 
up to the present ; the damage to property is esti- 
mated to have broken all records for so early. 
in the season. 
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Cypress Millmen in Annual Adopt Uniform Grade 
Mark and Car Contents Card and Reduce Dues 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 30.—The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association came to a close late this 
afternoon after two days of history making 
activities. Among the important matters the 
association voted to do were: To change the 
dues to 25 cents a thousand; to adopt a uniform 
grade mark and to put in each car of lumber 
shipped from an association mill a contents card 
giving the piece tally and grade loaded therein. 

The last action of the association was to elect 
officers and, despite the absence of Frederic 
Wilbert, detained at his home in Plaquemine, 
La., the association honored him by electing him 
for the seventeenth time to be its president. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The officers and directors for the ensuing year 
follow: 


President—-Frederic Wilbert, A. Wilbert’s Sons 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

First vice president—H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La. 

Second vice president—J. Wade Tucker, Ever 
glade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 

Treasurer—K. G. Swartz, Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Co., Perry, Fla. 

Directors—R. H. Downman, C. 8S. Williams, J. F. 
Wigginton, L. W. Gilbert, E. C. Glenn, M. I. 
Fleishel, T. C. Lawless, O. C. Sunberry, R. S. Bar- 
nett, L. K. Williams and W. A. Hamilton. 

The sessions for the two days were presided 
over by H. B. Hewes, first vice president. There 
was a good attendance of nonmember mills rep- 
resented at the meeting upon invitation of the 
association and it is confidently expected that 
because of the reduction in dues and the in- 
creased activities of the association that the 
membership will soon be greatly enlarged. It 
is hoped, too, with the addition of a large num- 
ber of new members that the reduction of dues 
will not be felt greatly in the amount of money 
available for advertising and that the increased 
membership will more nearly represent the in- 
dustry and share its responsibilities and rewards 
in a way not before experienced. 

To the association’s appointed officers, headed 
by Secretary E. W. McKay, assisted by C. S. 
Reynaud, assistant seeretary, is due much of the 
credit for the success of the annual meeting. 


MONDAY’S SESSION 


Following an executive session Monday morn- 
ing, the association held its first open meeting 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Vice President 
H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., presided, as- 
sisted by Secretary E. W. McKay. Mr. Hewes 
made a brief and pertinent, address in which he 
declared the association stood at the forks of 


the road; that this meeting would mark an epoch’ 


in association history, determining whether it 
shall go forward or retreat. His address in 
part follows: 


The growth of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association since its inception seventeen 
years ago has marked a series of progressive move- 
ments that have been a guide for many other simi- 
lar organizations, both inside and outside the lum- 
ber industry. 


The Importance of Trade Extension 


_ The basis for this progress has been a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the only reason for being in 
business is trade extension. If we fail to extend 
our trade we have no profit and loss account—we 
are out of business. s it is, we can feel a just 
pride in our _—, progress. We were among the 
first to successfully bring the merit of our prod- 
ucts to the attention of the consumer when adver- 
tising of lumber to the public was thought by many 
to be an absurdity and absolutely unnecessary. 


We were the first to trade mark lumber and have. 


the wisdom to assume the responsibility of thus 
guaranteeing its quality to the buying public. We 
were the first to adopt association grade marks for 
lumber, which is now recognized by the Secretary 
of Commerce as desirable in the protection of the 
ultimate buyer. 

We were among the first to adopt a uniform 
cost system for our members and well along to- 
wards the head of the list in making an insurance 
department one of the regular activities of associa- 
tion work. 

Our latest acquisition is the employment of a 
specialty man to introduce our products in unex- 
plored fields, with every promise of it being won- 
derfully successful. All these things have given 
the Cypress association a well deserved and recog- 


nized leadership and a standing in the lumber 
industry that we as individual members do not 
fully appreciate. In other lines of industry the 
work done by this association in cojperative adver- 
tising is considered the most remarkable in the 
history of American business. 

A New Epoch in Association Existence 


Just now we stand on the threshold of what 
may be termed a new epoch in our association 
existence, and we must decide at this meeting 
whether we shall go ahead on the same progressive 
lines to greater results, or whether we shall be- 
come a declining power in the opinion of the busi- 
ness world, in the lumber industry and in our own 
specialized field. This process of change and 
growth is inevitable. Each of us, as individuals, 
go thru the same process, and our success, life 
and happiness is largely determined by the wisdom 
and understanding with which we meet both the 
opportunities and dangers that these periods of 
our lifetime bring to us. There is a new order of 
things ahead of us; far reaching changes are fore- 
cast by the present economic tendencies, and with 
these changes there may be greater opportunities 
than we have heretofore enjoyed, if we will but 
grasp them. 

Lumber in Strong Position 

The outlook for business in all lines of endeavor 
is good and the lumber business is in a peculiarly 
strong position. Not only are building operations 
more active than ever before in the history of the 
country but the railroads are beginning to buy in 
enormous quantities, and when those two factors 
combine it spells prosperity for lumber. In our 
case it multiplies our opportunity. All that is 
necessary is for us to continue our education of the 
buying public to the special value of cypress for 
special uses. The rising tide of buying power for 
lumber means steady increase in the oft proved 
fact that, when people want wood they ask for 
“lumber,” but when they want cypress they ask 
for cypress—‘“the wood eternal.” 


Membership Committee’s Report 


The report of the membership committee, sub- 
mitted by Chairman Hewes, showed that no ap- 
plications for membership had been received 
since last meeting and there had been two with- 
drawals. The committee realized, he said, the 
gravity of the problem in the face of this con- 
dition, and that under its direction Secretary 
McKay had visited nonmember mills manufac- 
turing cypress to determine the cause or causes 
keeping them out of the association. The whole 
trouble, this investigation disclosed, was the 
objection to the amount of the dues, now 50 
cents a thousand feet. If this expense was re- 
duced to 25 cents a thousand feet, it was the 
opinion of the committee, borne out by personal 
work of the members and investigation of Mr. 
McKay, that the membership could be doubled. 
It meant, however, Mr. Hewes stated, a smaller 
budget, at least for a time, with which to carry 
on the national program of advertising for 
cypress, but he believed that this work would 
not be greatly impaired. The advantages of a 
larger membership, making the association truly 
representative of the industry where the burden 
of association expenses is divided among most 
of the manufacturers instead of a few, over- 
shadow any sacrifice that it might mean in the 
advertising program, if it necessitates any at all. 

A letter from L. W. Gilbert, manager of 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, 
La., was read, in which Mr. Gilbert expressed 
opinions similar to those of the membership 
committee. It was probably the first meeting 
in a decade missed by Mr. Gilbert, who was un- 
avoidably detained at home. 


New Dues Effective June 1 


Mr. Hewes added that the directors at the 
executive session in the morning had voted to 
recommend reduction of the dues to 25 cents a 
thousand on cypress and tupelo lumber and 5 
cents a thousand on lath and shingles. C. S. 
Williams then moved adoption of the resolution 
and discussion followed. Mr. Hewes called on a 
number of representatives of nonmember mills 
to express an opinion and several declared this 
rate to be both reasonable and attractive. The 
resolution was finally adopted unanimously, the 
new dues to become effective June 1. 

The committee on finance, thru its chairman, 
Robert H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., had 
no report to make further than the remark of 
Mr. Downman that the association had just 


voted to ‘‘ finance down- 
ward,’’ and he hoped 
they would be satisfied 
with such action. 

The matter of insur- 





H. B. HEWES, 
Jeanerette, La. ; 
Reélected First Vice 
President 





ance, following the brief 
verbal report of the 
committee chairman, C. 
S. Williams, was dis- 
cussed at length. Sev- 
eral association members who sustained fire 
losses during the last year reported on the good 
work performed by the association’s insurance 
department head, James R. Biack. In the case of 
the Everglade Cypress Co., of Loughman, Fla., 
Wade Tucker stated that not only did Mr. Black 
save the company money by putting its insurance 
policies in proper shape, but in the settlement 
following the fire this department, thru Mr. 
Black, had been the means of effecting a more 
profitable settlement than it could otherwise 
have realized. 

Mr. Hewes, among other favorable remarks, 
said he believed that this department of the as- 
sociation’s work would effect such savings in the 
premium rate of the average risk as to almost 
pay the association dues for that mill; that the 
work of Mr. Black’s department was more prof- 
itable as a prevention of loss in building and 
improvements than in actual fire losses, because 
the department was maintained largely for the 
purpose of furnishing intelligent aid in con- 
struction of mill improvements. 

M. L. Fleishel, of the Putnam Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and P. J. Feitner, of the 
Osceola Cypress Co., Osceola, Fla., also compli- 
mented the work of Mr. Black’s department in 
their recent fire experience. 


Grading Rules Discussed 


The last subject of discussion for the after- 
noon session was that of the grading rules, 
prompted by the report of A. T. Gerrans, of the 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla., ranking 
member of the committee. Mr. Gerrans ex: 
plained the changes made by the committee since 
the last meeting, publicity to which has already 
been given, but the report was the cause of a 
lengthy discussion of a number of grades of the 
association as compared with old grades con- 
formed to by a number of mills not association 
members. Prominent in this discussion with 
Mr. Gerrans were Messrs. Hamilton, Williams, 
Feitner, Vetter and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk. 

Dr. von Schrenk had just come from Washing- 
ton where he attended the sessions of the stan- 
dardization congress, and he told the associa- 
tion that it would soon have to declare in its 
grading rules the actual measurements of lum- 
ber shipped rather than the sizes of the rough 
lumber before it went thru the planing mill. A 
verbal tilt ensued between Mr. Gerrans and the 
doctor, each of whom told a lively story to illus- 
trate his point, and the contest was called a 
draw at the close. The association voted to 
ratify the changes made by its grading rules 
committee. 


FEATURES OF ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet lived up to the tradi- 
tions of its predecessors. It was served in the 
rooms of the Old Colony Club with George 
Mason, the genial manager and host of the 
Mason Hotel, in charge. Friend George is a 
past master in tickling the palates of his 
friends and he comes close to knowing every 
member of the cypress association by his 
given name. There were no visible restric- 
tions to speak of. Those that wished to talk 
were allowed to talk and some were compelled 
to. Those that wished to sing were allowed 
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to sing at the banquet table, and since many 
were disappointed in the last form-of enter- 
tainment there. gathered around**the piano 
along about midnight some of the old stand- 
bys of succeeding generations, and Eddie 
Glenn with a ruler for a baton made them 
mark the time in measured measures. 

John A. Bruce, the ‘‘perpetual toastmas- 
ter,’’? was in the chair of honor. At his bid- 
ding, entertaining responses were made by 
B. A. Johnson, H. B. Hewes, Dr. von Schrenk, 
Cc. S. Williams, J. F. Wigginton, Tom Aycock, 
Murray Springer, of Crosby-Chicago; the 
‘¢Honorable’’ H. W. Dexter, and the dean of 
lumber journal men present, John E. Williams. 
The principal address of the occasion was de- 
livered by C. P. Kendall, vice president of the 
Barnett National Bank, of Jacksonville. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The first order of business Tuesday morning 
was a resumption of the reports of commit- 
tees, and John Vetter answered for tupelo. 
He told how the market for this species of 
lumber has picked up recently until now 
tupelo timber is brought in and manufactured 
especially for finish and interior trim in which 
a good demand prevails. J. F. Wigginton 
took occasion to say that it is very important 
that the manufacturers of tupelo finish prod- 
ucts assist in finding an intelligent consum- 
ing market for them, if interest in the wood is 
to prevail. Too often, he said, tupelo finish 
is used without the proper background, and it 





At the beginning of the banquet, Toast- 
master John Bruce delivered a _ short 
eulogy in memoriam of two dearly beloved 
members of the association who died dur- 
ing the year. These were George E. Wat- 
son, former secretary, and W.S. Hollister, 
of the Gulf Red Cypress Co. And as their 
names were mentioned every man rose 
to his feet while a moment passed in silent 
recognition of the sterling character of 
those departed. 











were all oversold and short in stocks. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to 
listening to more or less confidential reports 
made by T. E. Kerr, field trade extension 
officer, and Dr. von Schrenk, technical expert. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Vice President Hewes announced applica- 
tions for membership had been received from 
the Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, Fla., 
and the Gress Manufacturing Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., both of which were voted into 
the association. 

The discussion of shingle trade conditions 
was led by A. T. Gerrans. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that cypress manufac- 
turers should push their product, especially 
in the territory adjacent to the mills, but 


following system of grade marks: 
T—For tank stock. S—Shop. 


H—Clear heart. 1—No. 1 Com. 
O—First and seconds. 2—No. 2 Com. 


A—A finish. 3—No. 3 Com. 
B—B finish. 4—Box. 

C—C finish. P—Peck. 
D—D finish. 7—Bill stuff. 
V—Factory select. xX—Culls. 


Adopt Contents Card 


Following adoption of the grade mark the 
association then discussed in lively manner 
the necessity for adoption of a ‘‘contents 
card’’ to be placed in each car of cypress lum- 
ber shipped from an association mill, which 
eard shall contain a tally of the grade and 
pieces. Progress of other associations in this 
direction and the Government’s interest in 
this matter provoked much interest and unani- 
mous approval of the members. 

The matter of fixing the dues at 2 cents a 
thousand to be paid the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was left in charge 
of the executive committee with power to act. 

The last action of the meeting was the elec- 
tion of officers. 


COMMUNITY CLUB WIDELY USED 


McGregor, Iowa, May 29.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Community Welfare Association of 
McGregor, 2 women’s organization of 247 mem- 
bers in a town of 1,400 population, it was shown 
that the fine community home which the club 
established a year ago not only has been made 








The E. L. Bruce Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., besides being proficient in manufacturing ‘‘Bruce Oak Flooring—the Best Oak 
Flooring’’ and hardwoods, has two good baseball teams picked from among its employees at the two plants. Above are shown the Memphis 


team (left) and the Little Rock team (right). 


No doubt either will be glad to meet other teams in contest 





is important that architects understand it and 
adopt standard patterns for its manufacture 
and sale. 

Railroad and transportation conditions were 
touched upon by R. H. Downman, who read a 
report prepared by Traffic Manager E. W. 
Owen, covering the work accomplished by the 
department since the previous meeting of the 
association, 


Discuss Market Conditions 


Market conditions was a subject that inter- 
ested all. Mr. Wigginton, who recently re- 
turned from an extended tour which included 
a study of the situation on the west Coast, 
said that there will be a most satisfactory mar- 
ket for lumber all this year and probably next 
year. The danger of a runaway market is 
grave, he declared, but there is no way to 
check the situation if it so develops. On the 
west Coast particularly about 80 percent of 
the mill output is sold thru wholesalers, and 
this leaves the mills powerless to stabilize the 
market if they so desired. All mills today are 
overbooked with orders and tho planing mills, 
in the matter of cypress especially, are run- 
ning overtime, they are not able to keep up 
with the demand for retail yard stocks. 

_E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, in speaking of 
the situation in pine, declared that the mills 


since the output is not large that it would not 
be feasible to wage a national campaign for 
cypress shingles. , 

The report of Treasurer E. G. Swartz 
showed receipts during the year of over $193,- 
000, with expenditures of $186,541.03, and a 
balance in the treasury of $7,233.99. Ex- 
penditures showed that $113,559 had been 
spent during the year by the association’s 
advertising agency, Crosby-Chicago. 

Following this report discussion developed 
a desire of the membership to have the ex- 
penditures of the association budgeted each 
year in advance, semiannually, and it was 
finally voted to leave the duty of making a 
financial budget on the shoulders of the execu- 
tive committee, making that committee a per- 
manent body. This committee is composed of 
C. 8. Williams, R. H. Downman, L. W. Gilbert, 
E. G. Swartz and J. F. Wigginton, and has 
been functioning in an advisory capacity ever 
since the serious illness of the late secretary, 
George E. Watson. The committee was in- 
structed to elect a chairman and secretary, 
to keep minutes of its proceedings and report 
same to the board of directors. 


Adopt Grade Mark 


Following discussion developed by Mr. 
Hewes, the association voted to adopt the 


to pay out but has earned money. The associa- 
tion begins its second year in the community 
home with a balance of $333 im the treasury 
and not a dollar of indebtedness. Over $2,500 
has been raised by the association thru rentals 
and a series of entertainments, and $2,200 spent 
during the year in equipping and maintaining 
the rooms. 

The community home, consisting of a large 
hall opening by arch way into rest room and 
library, with kitchen at the rear, occupied the 
lower floors of a double building owned by 
the Masonic lodge. The lodge spent about 
$3,000 fixing over the rooms according to the 
plans of the community organization, and has 
leased them to it on a three-year lease at an 
annual rental of $420. 

The new home has become the community 
center of the town. The commercial club and 
American Legion make use of it, each paying an 
annual rental of $100 to the women’s club. 
Yhureh suppers, convention meetings and ban- 
quets, dances, card parties, farmers’ meetings, 
athletic club doings, school entertainments, 
league of Women Voters’ meetings and private 
parties suggest the wide range of use the town 
is making of the rooms, and the real place in 
community life they are filling. This summer 
they will be kept open for the convenience and 
comfort of motor tourists and summer visitors. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FULA., 
May 29.—J. E. Graves, 
of Graves Bros. Co., 
Hosford, Fla., was elect- 
ed president of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill 





Kk. C. HARRELL, 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Keélected Secretary 








Association at the an 
nual meeting held May 

25 at the Mason Hotel. 

He succeeds W. C. Sher- 
: "san, viee president and 
general manager of the St. Andrews Bay Lum 
ber Co., Millville, Fla., who has been an able 
president for the association for the last two 
years but who desired to retire from this re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Graves’ election was a tribute 
to his leadership during 1918 and 1919 when 
he was the association’s president. 

R. H. Paul, president of the East Coast Lum- 
ber Co., Watertown, Fla., was reélected treas 
urer, and E. C. Harrell, association secretary 
for the last twenty years, was reélected for his 
twenty-first term. Vice presideuts are: For 
Georgia, George P. Betts, of Betts & Anthony, 
Ashburn, Ga. For Alabama, W. T. Neal, of the 
T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. For Florida, 
C. H. Lukes, of the Lyon Pine Co., Odessa, Fla. 
The board of governors is composed of C. F. 
Zirkle, of Zirkle, Ga., W. B. Harbeson, of De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., and James Dowling, of 
Odessa, Fla. 

To J. Ray Arnold, of Groveland, Fla., went 
the honor of proposing the above slate which 
was unanimously endorsed by members present. 
The most important action of the meeting was 
the reduction of dues of the association from 
10 to 7 cents a thousand feet. It was also 
voted to fix a minimum charge of $15 monthly 
for planing mills and $7.50 monthly for small 
sawmills without planing mills, and a charge of 
$15 monthly for sales reports to nonsubscribers 
of the association. 


Splendid Financial Report 


Secretary Harrell’s report was probably the 
best financially in the history of the association. 
It showed a net reserve of about $15,000 effected 
by the practice of rigid economies during the 
year. He also made numerous recommendations 
for the association activities, stressing especially 
the importance of making every effort to get 
rate readjustments to overcome discriminations 
now prevailing against this territory. It called 
attention to the good work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
necessity for its support by the local associa- 
tion. It is his purpose for the next year to 
increase the membership of the Georgia-Florida 
association and following his reélection, he 
promised to work harder for association pur- 
poses than ever before to round out his ma- 
jority. This year will mark his twenty-first 
year of service for the association, which makes 
him dean of all lumber association secretaries in 
point of continuous service. 








Retiring President Sherman’s remarks were 
brief and effective. He reported a marked im- 
provement in business conditions during the last 
thirty or sixty days which foreshadows, he said, 
a long period of prosperity in the lumber busi- 
ness. However, he expressed a warning that the 
lumber manufacturers’ prosperity depends 
largely on whether they permit a runaway 
market to develop as a result of the heavy 
demand and depleted stocks. Mr. Sherman com- 
plimented the work of Secretary Harrell and 
Traffic Manager J. S. Farish, both of whom have 
served ably but without the codperation the 
members should have given, and he pleaded for 
closer touch between the members and the as- 
sociation executives and keener interest in im- 


Georgia-Floridans See Prosperity Ahead 


portant problems now at hand. He recom- 
mended a reduction of the association dues to 
7 cents and members later endorsed his recom- 
mendation. 

Appreciation of Mr. Sherman’s unselfish serv- 
ice to the association was later expressed by a 
unanimous rising vote of those present. 


Recall Earlier History of Association 


Among those present was W. B. Stillwell, 
of Savannah, probably dean of Georgia lum- 
bermen today, who began to manufacture lumber 
in 1866, and who served the association eleven 
years as vice president. Mr. Stillwell recalled 
earlier history of the association activities say- 
ing that trade associations are institutes of good 
business. ‘Two former presidents were also 
present and addressed the association. F. S. 
Weymier, of the Wilson Cypress Co., of Palatka, 
Fla., said he attended his first Georgia-Florida 
association meeting twenty-four years ago. He 
had just returned from a swing thru northern 
cities and reported more building in evidence 
than ever before in history. Frazier Jones, who 
retired as president four years ago, pleaded for 
closer codperation among manufacturers in the 
association. He declared that the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association had never wanted 
or tried to do anything unlawful and that when 
attacked, it had always received a clean bill of 
health. 

George Ward, formerly an officer of the as- 
sociation, but now associated with Attorney 
L. C. Boyle at Washington, D. C., was present 
and read an interesting communication from 





J. KE. GRAVES, HOSFORD, FLA. ; 
Elected President 


Mr. Boyle touching on present problems before 
the lumbermen. 


Discusses Traffic Problems 


The report of Traffic Manager Farish was de- 
clared one of the best ever presented to the 
association. It showed splendid results in col- 
lection of claims while expenses of his depart- 
ment were reduced during the last year over 
40 percent from the previous year. He discussed 
in detail the traffic problems now before the as- 
sociation, including the proposed advance in 
rates on lumber from Florida points to eastern 
and northeastern points, on wharfage, storage 
and other accessorial charges and service at 
south Atlantic ports; he also discussed the status 
of Georgia, Alabama and Florida rate cases on 
which he expects action favorable to lumber 
shippers, and stressed particularly the neces- 
sity for codperation in the fight of the local 
lumber shippers if they succeed in restoring the 
rates from this district to a parity with the 
rates of shippers of Louisiana, Mississippi and 


west Coast territories. 
The only social fea- 
ture of the meeting was 
the splendid broiled lob- 
ster dinner served by 
the Mason Hotel fol- 





W. C. SHERMAN, 
Millville, Fla. ; 
Retiring President 





lowing the morning ses- 
sion. 

The short afternoon 
session brought the dis- |@ 
cussion of traffic, re- 
forestation and other problems, with action on 
the reduction of dues. It was decided to hold 
four regular meetings during the year, two in 
Jacksonville and two in western Florida. 





BE ON THE LOOKOUT FOR THIS MAN 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—J. C. Anderson, 
sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson Co., said 
today that a person representing himself to be 
purchasing agent of the Gideon-Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., and going under the name of Frank 
Anderson, has called on several concerns in 
Indiana buying lumber for this company and 
has succeeded in getting one of the companies 
to cash a check for $75 for him, it having 
been made out to the order of Frank Anderson 
signed by Carl Anderson, drawn on the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. of this city. ‘‘The check in 
question,’’ said Mr. Anderson, ‘‘is a white 
printed check, and we wish to notify the public 
that these checks are forgeries and should not 
be cashed. The checks we use are special printed 
checks on the National City Bank and the 
National Bank of Commerce of this city, as 
we do not carry an account with the Mercantile 
Trust Co. 

‘‘Should any person claiming to represent us, 
but not known personally by those from whom 
he intends to receive money, be encountered by 
members of the lumber trade, we should greatly 
appreciate being notified. Such person should 
be apprehended.’’ 


(SE EREGBEGaBaGaEaEEEaES 


NOTES SHARP INCREASE IN DEMAND 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 31.—‘‘The last thirty 
days have been marked by a sharp increase in 
the demand for lumber, accompanied by an 
irregular, but substantial advance in prices’’ 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank reports in 
its monthly review of conditions in the eighth 
Federal Reserve district. The bank’s report on 
lumber conditions continues: 


Buying of building woods, notably southern pine 
and fir, which was delayed by the backward sea- 
son, is now proceeding in heavy volume, and is non- 
speculative in character. Building thruout the 
country is so active that virtually all lumber mov- 
ing to retail yards is for immediate or close-by 
needs. Stock orders are relatively light. Barring 
a too rapid advance, these conditions are likely to 
obtain thru the early summer, as railroads are 
handling shipments with as much expedition as 
ever. The hardwood market has also changed for 
the better since April 1. Spring rains and floods 
in the South caused a temporary impasse in pro- 
duction which materially aided the selling posi- 
tion. In addition there has been a brisk demand 
from oak flooring mills, sash and door factories, 
planing mills and automobile plants. The present 
upward price tendency is stimulating buying by 
box makers, fixture and even furniture manufac- 
turers. The railroad demand for cross ties, car 
material and bridge timbers. while confined fo 
small lots, bulks heavily in the aggregate. Sentl 
ment in these lines is optimistic. 


Hardwood lumbermen will be interested in 
the statement of the bank that sales in April 
of eleven reporting manufacturing furniture 
interests indicate increases of 12 to 18 percent 
over those of April, 1921, and 4 to 8 percent 
over March, 1922. 
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June 8—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly Meeting. 


June 10-11—Arizona Lumbermen’s Club, Douglas, 
Ariz. Annual. 


June 19-20—American Construction Council, Wash- 
ington Hotel, Washington, D, C. Organization 
meeting. 


June 20—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Olympian Fields Country Club. Annual. 


June 20—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


June 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual. 


June 21-22—Oklahoma Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 


June 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N 

July 14—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Summer Meet- 
ing. 

Oct. 11-14—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 

Csaaaaaasaaaaa 


OKLAHOMANS TO CONCATENATE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—In connection with 
the annual convention of the Oklahoma Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association to be held at Okla- 
homa City on June 21 and 22, arrangements have 
been made by Supreme Bojum W. 8S. Dickason 
thru State Counselor B. E. Ford, of Ponca City, 
for a Hoo-Hoo concatenation and efforts are be- 
ing made to get a large class of kittens together. 
Plans are to have Supreme Chaplain Simpkin 
present to deliver one of his famous addresses. 
William B. Campbell, of Oklahoma City, has 
been appointed Vicegerent Snark for the Okla- 
homa and as he is one of the live wire lumber- 
men of that State he no doubt will spare no 
effort to make the concatenation one of the big- 
gest and best ever staged in the State. 


RATE CUT NEEDED, SAY CANADIANS 


Vancouver, B. C., May 27.—That a substan- 
tial reduction in lumber freight rates is essen- 
tial to a lowering of the price of lumber was 
the unanimous opinion of the delegates to the 
conferences of the Mountain Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In dealing with the ques- 
tion of freight rates, the lumbermen did not 
confine their interest to a lowering of rates on 
their own product, but went on record as favor- 
ing an immediate reduction on all basic com- 
modities. The business taken up by the dele- 
gates comprised standardization, inspections and 
the labor situation. Several of the delegates 
—" a scarcity of labor in their respective 
mills, 


PINERS DISCUSS GRADE MARKING 


A large number of representative southern 
pine manufacturers assembled in Chicago on 
May 31 for the purpose of discussing a number 
of recent important developments in the indus- 
try. The conference was held at the South Shore 
Country Club, where Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
was host to the visitors at lunch during the recess 
between the morning and afternoon sessions. 

One of the principal topics discussed was that 
of promotion and trade extension work, espe- 
cially in connection with railroad material, and 
a committee was appointed to confer with south- 
ern railroad officials concerning their require- 
ments in car and construction material. 

The question of grade marking the product of 
the southern pine mills also came up for discus- 
sion and occupied a good part of the time. This 
matter is progressing satisfactorily and it is ex- 
pected that an official announcement soon will 
be made from the offices of the Southern Pine 
Association. Many of the manufacturers who 
were in Chicago for this meeting were very much 
interested in examining a model and the plans 
of a mechanical appliance for grade marking 
that was displayed by a well known inventor, 
and those who examined this appliance felt con- 
vinced that the mechanical difficulties connected 
with the grade marking proposition easily may 
be overcome. : 

lhe conference was presided over by R. M. 


Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La., vice president of the Southern Pine 
Association. Members of the association’s traf- 
fic committee were also in Chicago on Wednes- 
day and discussed with railroad officials the 
question of proper application of the rate reduc- 
tions recently ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL TO CONVENE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The temporary 
directing committee of the American Construe- 
tion Council, under the chairmanship of R. C. 
Marshall, jr. has sent out the following an- 
nouncement and invitation: 


Lacking facilities at present for direct com- 
munication with the thousands of important men 
in the construction industry, the temporary direct- 
ing committee of the American Construction Coun- 
cil begs leave thru the columns of the engineering, 
architectural and construction press to extend a 
personal invitation to each member of the indus- 
try to attend the organizing meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 19 and 20. 


The step contemplated, that of bringing together 
for coéperation in behalf of the industry and of 
the public all the elements of construction activity 
—engineers, architects, labor, the contractors, the 
manufacturers and dealers, and the financial in- 
terests—is epochal in American industry. It de- 
serves, and promises to have, the full support of 
the entire industry. A full representation at the 
organizing meeting will be the best testimony to 


the country of the solidarity of construction inter- 
ests in the new movement. 

Full details of the plan are set forth in a com- 
prehensive pamphlet, procurable from the tem- 
porary office, 1053 Munsey ane Washington, 
D. The meeting will be held in the Washington 
Hotel. Mr. Hoover will preside. 


PINE AT BRAZILIAN EXPOSITION 


New OrLEANS, La., May 29.—The Southern 
Pine Association will be represented at the 
Brazilian International Centennial Exposition, 
which opens in Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 7, 1922, 
with an attractive exhibit of southern pine, show- 
ing various grains and finishes of this wood. 
The southern pine will be a part of the wood 
products exhibit of the United States, which will 
be in charge of C. A. Lindstrom, of the Forest 
Service. 

In past years, the South American countries 
have imported considerable quantities of south- 
ern pine for use in building homes, industrial 
plants, and for various other purposes, and the 
Brazilian exposition is regarded as a favorable 
opportunity to promote even better acquaintance 
on the part of South American lumbermen with 
southern pine and other American woods. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., who is pres- 
ident of the Southern Pine Association, also is 
one of the commissioners from the United States 
to the Brazilian exposition. 





National Wholesale Trustees to Meet 


New York, May 29.—President W. H. 
Schuette, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has called a meeting of 
the board of trustees to meet in Chicago on 
Saturday, June 24. It develops that ten or 
twelve members of the board will be in attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and advantage 
will be taken of this opportunity to have the 
usual pre-summer meeting of the trustees in 
Chicago at that time. 

Secretary Schupner states that there are a 
number of important matters requiring con- 
sideration, and the trustees will have a large 
program of association matters to dispose of 
in the one day’s session. 

Committees Announced 

President W. H. Schuette has announced the 
following appointments for the standing com- 
mittees of the association to serve for the en- 
suing year: 


EXxEecuTIVE—W. H. Schuette, president; Wil- 
liam Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. A. Good- 
man, Sawyer-Goodman Co., } arinette, Wis.; Dan 
McLachlin, McLachlin Bros. (Ltd.), Arnprior, 
Ont.; J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; F. R. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS OF BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
—A. L. Stone, chairman; Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. A. Batchelor, Tennessee 
Oak Flooring Co., Nashville, Tenn.; H. W. McDon- 
ough, Clifton F. Leatherbee (Inc.), Boston, Mass. ; 
A. B. Clark, J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co., Eatonton, 
Ga.; W. G. Power, Power Lumber Co., Quebec, 
Que.; R. B. Rayner, Rayner & Parker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

AUDIT AND FrnaAncE—A. FE. Lane, chairman ; 
A. E. Lane Lumber Corporation, New York City; 
A. C. Crombie, W. M. Crombie & Co., New York 
City ; C. E. Kennedy, New York City. 

RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION—B. C. Currie, 
chairman; Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
M. J. E. Hoban, Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank B. Haviland, New York 
City; S. F. Westbrook, Guernsey-Westbrook Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; A. J. Chestnut, A. J. Chestnut 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.; J. G. Criste, Interior 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred Arn, J. M. Card 
Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. M. Stevens, 
jr.. Stevens-Eaton Co., New York City; Frank 
Schumaker, Stone Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

ARBITRATION—J. B. Montgomery, chairman; J. 
B. Montgomery & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. H. 
Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
A. A. Wilson, W. A. Wilson & Sons, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; B. L. Tim, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York 
City; J. D. Elliott, John D. Elliott & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; G. I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Co., 
Spring Hope, N. C.; H. Morton Jones, R. T. Jones 


Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; H. M. Bick- 
ford, H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass.; Thorpe 
Babcock, North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; H. D. ra Billmeyer Lumber Co., 
Cumberland, Md.; H. 8S. Hayden, Hayden-Westcott 
Lumber Co., Chicago; J. F. MecSweyn, Mem- 
phis Band Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn.; @ H. Her- 
shey, Stone & Hershey (Inc.), Newark, N. J.; 
T. B. Coppock, S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Thomas Whitmarsh, W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TERMS OF SALE AND TraDP Etrnics—F. 8. Un- 
derhill, chairman; Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wells Blanchard, Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; R. B. Homer, R. B. 
Homer Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; H. I. George, 
Graves, Manbert & George, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. A. 
Lang, Paepke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago: H. W. 
Baker, Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Chas. Hill., Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York City; J. C. Donges, J. C. Donges 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEGISLATION—J. I. Coulbourn, chairman; Coul- 
bourn Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward Eiler, Ed- 
ward Eiler Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gardner 
I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston, Mass; W. J. 
Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; H. B. Weiss, George C. Brown & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; J. H. Burton, J. H. Burton & Co. 
(Inc.), New York City; W. H. Stradella, Northern 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; John M. 
Miller, Bradley, Miller & Co., Bay City, Mich. 

WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—M. E. Preisch, 
chairman; Haines Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 

. Y.; R. G. Brownell, Central Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber Co., Williamsport, Pa.; F. L. Brown, Crandall 
& Brown, Chicago; K. E. Bennett, Munger & Ben- 
nett, Camden, N. J.; G. L. Hume, sg my 
Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va.; C. N. Hutton, Hutton 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. C.; W. A. Holt, Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis.; L. R. F. Prevsz, Raine- 
Andrews Lumber Co., Evenwood, W. Va.; C. L. 
Smith, Robinson-Edwards Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Fire INsurANcE—J. L. Camp, chairman; Camp 
Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va.; J. C. Campbell, 
Birch Valley Lumber Co:, Tioga, W. Va.; J. L. 
Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; W. C. 
Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. ; 
Cc. H. Prescott, Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TraDE Retations—O. E. Yeager, chairman; 
Yeager Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; James Hub- 
bard, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., ee 
Mass.; A. Rex Flinn, Duquesne Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; A. J. Levy, A. J. Levy Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. G. Frost, Frost & Davis 
Lumber Co., New York City; F. A. Conkling, 
Frank A. Conkling Co., Memphis, Tenn.; M. C. 
Burton, E. P. Burton Lumber Co., Charleston, 
S. C.; C. A. Mauk, Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Forestry—Horace F. Taylor, chairman; Taylor 
& Crate, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. R. Williams, jr., J. 
Randall Williams Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ferris J. 
Meigs, Santa Clara Lumber Co., Tupper Lake, 
N. Y.; W. L. Sykes, Emporium Lumber Co., Utica, 
N. Y.: A. D. Walker, Red River Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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OUTDOORS ATTRACTS LUMBER CLUBMEN _ 


TOLEDO OUTING VERY SUCCESSFUL 


ToLEDO, OHI0, May 29.—The largest attend- 
ance at any party in the history of the Toledo 
Lumbermen’s Club was experienced at its second 
annual golf tournament and dinner dance held 
last Friday afternoon and evening at the Inver- 
ness Club. Two hundred and fifty-four places 
were marked for the dinner, which number is 
far greater than at any other party of the 
club. Lumbermen from everywhere were cor- 
dially invited to take part in the golf tournament 
and the pleasures of the evening. Many attended 
from northwestern Ohio as well as representa- 
tives from Michigan, [llinois, and J. C. Williams, 
of Aberdeen, Wash., took the prize for long dis- 
tance. 

The prize for individual low score in the 
golf tournament was awarded to Avery G. 
Wright, of the Jennison-Wright Co., who made 
the rounds with only eighty-six strokes. He is 
now the proud possessor of a large silver loving 
cup suitably engraved. 

C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
was awarded the cup for bringing in the low 
handicap score. Mr. Mauk also was a member 
of the foursome low score, carrying a prize of 
two golf balls. 

The prize for second low individual score 
was won by Stanley Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk 
Lumber Co., and he was awarded a pair of golf 
‘‘knickers.’’ He also won the long distance 
drive and that netted him a pair of golf sox to 
go with his ‘‘knickers.’’ 

H. 8. Moulton, of Lima, Ohio, won the second 
low handicap prize consisting of a pair of golf 
80x. 

The first prize for the low score foursome was 
won by C. E. Hayette, of Detroit, W. R. Curry, 
of Wooster, H. S. Moulton, of Lima, and Mr. 
F. W. Dutweiller, of Toledo. Each received two 
golf balls. 

The second prize for low score foursome was 
awarded to C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, H. L. Hixon, 
of Toledo, F. B. Pryor, of Columbus, and George 
W. Moughler, of Toledo. 

E. E. Washburn, of Toledo, won the booby 
prize, taking 186 strokes. 

Tables of bridge and 500 were arranged for 
the ladies while their husbands played on the 
greens and several prizes were awarded for their 
skill. 

At 7 o’clock the center of attraction shifted 
to the large dining rooms and everyone partic- 
ipated in the enjoyable pastime of eating thick 
steaks covered with mushrooms. 

Delightful musie and singing was furnished 
during the meal and Harold Peterson lead the 
crowd in song between courses. 

After dinner Karl P. Aschbacher, president 
of the Toledo club, opened the program by 
awarding the various prizes and after compli- 
menting the members of the various committees 
charged with arranging the details of the party, 
introduced Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman 
Poet, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who kept the whole crowd in an uproar for over 
an hour with his humorous suggestions on ‘‘ How 
to Be Happy, tho Married.’’ After Mr. Mal- 
loch’s delightful speech the tables were cleared 
away and everybody ‘‘stepped’’ to the peppy 
music of an orchestra that must have been 
treated in someone’s cellar before it arrived. 
The party broke up all too soon at midnight, 
but everyone will remember that very enjoyable 
time experienced and look forward to the third 
annual next spring. 
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WHOLESALER HOST TO GOLF CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 29.—A special meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
was held on the course of the West Chester Golf 
& Country Club on Thursday afternoon, May 25, 
with thirty-one players teeing off in the tourna- 
ment. As a surprise to most of those present it 
was found that Robert G. Kay, the well known 
and popular Philadelphia wholesaler, was not 
only the host of the day in the usual sense, but 
was literally so to the extent of paying all the 
ground fees and dinners. In addition to the 
regular lumbermen golfers, a number of other 


local lumbermen were invited in by Mr. Kay and 
it turned out to be a very enjoyable lumber- 
men’s party. Mr. Kay was all that could be de- 
sired as a host and devoted himself to seeing 
that the lumbermen all enjoyed themselves to 
the fullest extent. 

An unusually fine dinner was served and many 
short addresses of thanks to the host were in- 
dulged in, while Mr. Kay gave a very hearty 
welcome to the lumbermen. 

First prize for the day’s play was won by 


George F. Craig, 103-35-68; second prize by 


Porter Payne, 87-18-69; third prize by J. A. 
Finley, 84-12-72, and the fourth by W. H. Fritz, 
sr., 92-19-73. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be 
held at Tredyffrin on June 21. The scores in 
the play at this special tournament are not 
counted in the averages for the season prizes. 


VISIT MODEL FOREST TRACT 


HAMILTON, Mass., May 27.—The Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association held its annual 
field day here today on the North Shore estate 
of Nathan Matthews, former mayor of Boston, 
who opened his place to the members in order 
that they might see the plan of forestry which 
he is working out on a .200-acre tract in this 
town. Altho many of the men and women in 
the party were experts in forestry, it was a 
revelation to them to find such a comprehensive 
and scientific forestry development. After in- 
specting several sections of the estate, the party 
went to Mr. Matthews’ house, where luncheon 
was served. Following luncheon they went to 
the farm of Bradley B. Palmer, in Ipswich, 
Mass., to see the bad effect of the white pine 
blister rust. ‘ 


CLUB TO PICNIC AND PLAY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 29.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati will hold its twenty- 
sixth annual outing at Col. Tom Cody’s farm, 


on the Dixie Highway south of Covington, Ky..,. 


on the afternoon and evening of June 6. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the entertain- 
ment of one hundred lumbermen and _ their 
guests. The trip will be made by automobile. 

Numerous athletic events have been arranged 
for the afternoon’s sport, such as horseshoe 
pitching, approaching and putting contests and 
a baseball game between the hardwood men and 
the yellow pine men. 

There will be a chicken dinner at 6 o’clock, 
with all the trimmings. The dinner will be 
served in a beech grove. 

After dinner there will be a short business 
session, with the rest of the evening devoted to 
sports. 

The entertainment is in charge of a commit- 
tee, consisting of W. H. Hopkins, chairman; 
EK. A. Hart, J. J. Linehan, E. M. Bonner and 
K. F. Williams. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS’ PICNIC 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 27.—Brookside 
Park is one of the most attractive spots of beau- 
tiful Pasadena and those responsible for choos- 
ing it as the site for the sixth annual picnic of 
the Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held Saturday last, were commended 
for their choice by the appreciative thousand who 
attended. The actual number was not obtain- 
able, but they came in droves after the six hun- 
dred badges that had been provided were ex- 
hausted. Business at yards and offices thruout 
this section, from Santa Barbara to San Diego, 
was closed that lumbermen and their families 
might attend, and the weather man aided by pro- 
viding a perfect California May day. 

After a basket lunch for which coffee and 
lemonade were provided by members of the asso- 
ciation, the dancing platform attracted many. 
Here a fine orchestra, its service provided by 
the Pasadena dealers, played thruout the after- 
noon. A wading pool for the youngsters, swim- 
ming pool for their elders, and a big carousel 
attracted many. Others witnessed a hotly con- 
tested game of baseball between picked nines 


from Orange County and the Riverside orange 
belt. Aided by the energetic rooting of Senator 
Kennedy, the Riverside nine won by the close 
score of 9 to 8. 

A ladies’ nail driving contest, fat men’s race 
and other sports followed. Mrs. Clement, of 
Orange, won the nail driving. George L. East- 
man won the fat men’s race, with G. R. Bentley 
a close second. Young David Green, of Pasa- 
dena, consumed more pie in less time than his 
competitors, and Miss Helen Bowers headed the 
girls’ free-for-all. Prizes for the various con- 
tests were donated by the California Door Co., 
Colton Portland Cement Co., Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. and others. 

Much credit for the success of the picnic is 
due the various committees, particularly that 
headed by Will Davies, president of the associa- 
tion, ably assisted by Frank Fox and R. W. 
Blanchard, who with W. A. Blanchard and the 
Bentley brothers labored faithfully for and con- 
tributed financially to the event’s success. 
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ARCHITECT ADDRESSES CLUB 


JACKSON, MIss., May 29.—The feature of the 
program last Thursday of the Jackson Lumber- 
men’s Club was a talk by N. W. Overstreet, 
prominent local architect. Mr. Overstreet said 
the architects were doing a good business. He 
said the outlook for financing new buildings 
was better. Labor was settling down and con- 
tractors were now able to figure accurately. Mr. 
Overstreet also told of many ways in which the 
lumber industry could help the architects. 

J. T. Wakefield, hardwood lumberman, of 
Monroe, La., connected with Faust Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, told of activities of the 
Monroe Lumbermen’s Club and of the flood sit- 
uation in that section. 


CLUB MEMBERS ARE OPTIMISTIC 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 29.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis is planning to send a large 
delegation to the forthcoming annual of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association at Chi- 
cago, June 22-23, in support of the candidacy of 
John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
for the presidency of that organization. This 
was disclosed at the regular semimonthly meet- 
ing of the club Saturday afternoon, May 27, 
when T. EF. Sledge, first vice president, who occu- 
pied the chair, urged that such a course be fol- 
lowed. The entertainment committee, in the 
meantime, is looking after arrangements for 
the transportation of Memphis lumbermen to 
Chicago. 

Two new members were elected: George W. 
Ashby, Rush Lumber Co., and W. R. Foley, 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., both of Memphis. 

A very optimistic note regarding the hard- 
wood industry was sounded by John W. McClure, 
Earl Palmer and Col. 8. B. Anderson in brief 
talks. Mr. McClure declared that, since his 
mingling with lumbermen from all parts of the 
country while attending the standardization con- 
ference at Washington, he is ‘‘more optimistic 
than ever’’ and that the ‘‘ position of hardwoods 
is strong.’’ He pointed out that southern pine 
sales during the week just ended exceeded all 
previous records and predicted that hardwoods 
would follow the strong upward movement otf 
pine and other softwoods. 

Mr. Palmer endorsed what Mr. McClure had 
said and added: ‘‘The hardwood situation is in 
excellent shape.’’ 

Col. Anderson, who is president of the Ander- 
son-Tully Co., told the lumbermen that his firm 
is getting plenty of inquiries and a fair number 
of orders, that prices are good and that the out- 
look is splendid. 


ELECTED ARBITRATION CHAIRMAN 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—W. P. Anderson, 
president of the Gideon-Anderson Co., has been 
elected chairman of the board of arbitration 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 
S. W. Morten, of the S. W. Morten Lumber (o., 
has been added to the exchange’s committee 02 
inspection. 
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TO SPECIALIZE IN WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


New York, May 29.—A. J. Krauss, of the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., which closed its office 
in New Orleans, La., two months ago and moved 
its headquarters to Seattle, Wash., will arrive 
in New York this week on his first visit to the 
metropolis since the company changed the scene 
of its activities to the west Coast. The Krauss 
company had been in the southern pine business 
in the South for nineteen years, but now has en- 
tirely abandoned the southern field. 

The New York office will specialize in the dis- 
tribution of west Coast products brought thru 
the Panama Canal, and purposes to cover the 
metropolitan district and all of Long Island. 
The company is covering part of New England 
at the present time and eventually expects to 
open offices in Boston and cover the New Eng- 
land States. 

L. B. Anderson is manager of the New York 
office, with A. R. Hall as his assistant, Mr. An- 
derson having come to New York when the New 
Orleans office closed. However, the concern has 
had an office in this city for the last two years 
and in that time has gradually increased its ex- 
ploitation of Pacific coast products. Anticipat- 
ing the enlargement of activities in New York, 
the company on Jan. 16 moved its office from 
Lexington Avenue to 2843 Whitehall Building. 

The Krauss company is interested in many 
mills now making red cedar shingles, and Mr. 
Anderson said today that the demand is such 
that ready consumption will be found in New 
York. He added: 


With the building boom that is going on, shingles 
have had their share of prosperity. The shingle 
market is very strong and the demand for fir lum- 
ber is even stronger. ‘The scarcity of ocean space, 
in my opinion, has been one of the main causes of 
the strong market. The result is that the mills are 
putting up their prices and the ocean rates will 
be raised as well. New York is doing considerably 
more construction work at present than during 
the war and there is little doubt that the demand 
for lumber will continue much further into the 
summer than usual. 


CONSIDERS BOSTON LUMBER TERMINAL 


Boston, Mass., May 30.—Capt. Robert Dol- 
lar, president of the Robert Dollar Steamship 
Co., of San Franeisco, and often mentioned by 
eastern newspapers as ‘‘the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber King,’’ made an unexpected visit to Boston 
last week. Accompanied by John N. Cole, 
State commissioner of public works; W. H. 
Elliott, of New York, who has charge of the 
Dollar shipping interests in the East, and 
Wendell F. Brown, of Wendell F. Brown & Co. 
(Ine.), one of the largest and best known whole- 
sale lumber concerns in the city, Capt. Dollar 
made a thoro inspection of all the available 
sites along the waterfront and, incidentally, in- 
spected the steamer Esther Dollar, now dis- 
charging cargo at the Army Base, the first ship 
of the Dollar line to inaugurate the all-around- 
the-world service. 

Capt. Dollar was very favorably impressed 
with a certain site near the Army Base for the 
establishing of the new lumber terminal, and 
was informed by Commissioner Cole that a lease 
could be obtained for the land. Capt. Dollar 
indicated that he preferred to purchase the site 
outright, but was reminded by the commissioner 
that, in accordance with the fixed policy of the 
State government, no more waterfront sites 
would be disposed of. Capt. Dollar then in- 
formed Commissioner Cole he would make a final 
decision within one week, or before his return 
to San Francisco, 

The establishment at the port of Boston of 
such a terminal, it was intimated, has been con- 
templated by the Dollar interests for some time, 
the initial plan being to make it a distributing 
center for Pacific coast lumber, similar to the 
terminals already established at Baltimore and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A more comprehensive 
plan is now under consideration whereby a gen- 
eral freight service, fed from the cities and 
towns of Massachusetts and adjacent New Eng- 
land territory, would be maintained, in addition 
to the local point for the heavy lumber move- 
ment from the West. 

Capt. Dollar also visited the City Hall, and in 
the absence of Mayor Curley discussed his tenta- 
tive plans for making Boston a regular port of 


call with the acting mayor, Chairman Brickley 
of the city council. Said Capt. Dollar: 

If we decide to make regular sailings from Bos- 
ton we shall give shippers direct thru rates, with- 
out reloading, to any large port in the world. It 
all resolves itself into cargoes for us. We will 
go anywhere for business and when we give defi- 
nite assurance that we intend to make regular sail- 
ings we always do. Shippers are insistent that 
boats clear regularly, and we pride ourselves on 
the dependability of the Dollar service. 


ENTERTAINS OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 31.—A feature of 
the Memorial Day observance in Philadelphia 
was the annual Memorial Day party given by 
Thomas E. Coale, president of the Thomas E, 
Coale Lumber Co. at his beautiful home in 
Torresdale, to the employees of his company and 
those associated with him in its management. 
In addition to the employees of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co. there were present at the 
celebration this year, officers and employees of 
the Franklin Trust Co., of which Mr. Coale is 
a director, the personnel from the Trust com- 
pany being headed by President C. A. Harris, 
jr. Employees of the J. W. Trumbull Lumber 
Co. and A. Wilt & Sons were also included in 
the invitation this year, both of these companies 
being controlled by Mr. Coale. 

There were approximately two hundred present 
at the party and Mr. and Mrs, Coale, as usual, 





THOMAS E. COALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Who Gave Annual Memorial Day Party to 
Employees 


were in their element as host and hostess at 
their beautiful Torresdale home. The guests 
spent the day in games on the lawn, in music 
and partaking of the bountiful spread that was 
provided. It has been the eustom of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coale for a number of years to celebrate 
Memorial Day by entertaining the employees and 
these annual events are looked forward to with 
pleasant anticipation during the entire twelve 
months. Probably no concern in the country 
has a more loyal set of employees than has the 
Thomas KE. Coale Lumber Co. Everyone in the 
organization from the office boy and the girl at 
the telephone desk up to the executive heads are 
on their toes all the time helping to swell the 
volume and to increase the profits, in which all 
of them share. 


COMPANY MOVES TO NEW YARD 


Sr. Louris, Mo., May 29.—The general offices 
of Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., wholesaler, distrib- 
uter and retailer of lumber, shortly will be 
moved from the Chemical Building to the com- 
pany’s newly established yard at 39th Street and 
Bond Avenue, East St. Louis. This is a 10-acre 
site, formerly occupied by the East St. Louis 
Walnut Co., which manufactured gun stocks 
during the war. The Cain-Hurley company will 
abandon its yard in Brooklyn, Ill., shortly. It 
will be remembered that it was almost totally 
destroyed by a fire several months ago. 


CAN HARDLY KEEP PACE WITH ORDERS 


New York, May 29.—With the lumber busi- 
ness in Brooklyn and its environs attaining 
greater proportions than it ever has known, the 
largest system of chain yards in the metro- 
politan districts has shouldered a big part of the 
burden of furnishing the retail trade with its 
supplies. The latest addition to the Broadway 
Lumber Co.’s chain is the big retail yard at 
Long Beach, L. I., which has so much business 
that the capacity of the plant has been doubled, 
and still it can hardly keep pace with orders. 
The Long Beach yard is located at Park Street 
and National Boulevard. Another busy estab- 
lishment is the branch yard at Rockwell Place, 
which was established sixteen months ago and 
supplies the needs of the Borough Hall section. 
The main office is at Broadway and Fulton 
Street, and the remaining branches at Bedford 
and Atlantic Avenues, Flatbush Avenue and 
Lenox Avenue and Broadway and Lafayette 
Avenue. Each yard operates as a sort of clear- 
ing house, President George W. Whitbread said 
today. It receives orders from any section of 
the city or suburbs, and they are filled or 
telephoned to the yard located most conveniently 
to make delivery with the least delay. Eight 
years ago Mr. Whitbread left the Wright Lum- 
ber Co., of which he was office manager, to 
launch the Broadway Lumber Co. 

Evidence of the growing popularity of west 
Coast woods is reflected again in the operations 
of the Broadway Lumber Co. Dominick Manzi, 
manager of the downtown branch, in speaking 
of this said: ‘‘Carpenters would rather work 
on fir than on North Carolina pine, and fir is 
being given in place of pine whenever orders 
for pine are hard to place. Fir is giving excel~ 
lent satisfaction in the retail trade in Brooklyn.’’ 


COMPANY STEVEDORES ITS OWN SHIPS 


NEw York, May 29.—C. E. Bopp, port super- 
intendent of Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s New 
York office, has established a system of handling 
lumber from vessels arriving from the Coast 
that has revolutionized this end of the business 
in New York harbor. Mr. Bopp came to New 
York several months ago and superintends the 
handling of every stick of lumber that arrives 
for the McCormick company at this port. The 
company stevedores its own ships and is a 
pioneer in this respect in the East. 

The system practically means that the Me- 
Cormick company has established its own steam- 
ship company in this city. Millions of feet of 
lumber are discharged weekly by its own em- 
ployees. The company has had four or five ships 
unloading at the same time and not a single 
order has gone wrong, or been in the least com- 
plicated. Some of the immense cargoes arrive 
in forty to fifty orders, but the company dis- 
tributes its own overseers on the boats and they 
are personally responsible for each consignment 
reaching its proper destination promptly and 
with dispatch. 

Mr. Bopp stated that the McCormick company 
had adopted this method for the convenience of 
the trade and that it went entirely on the as- 
sumption that it is more interested in its orders 
than any steamship or other outside interest 
could be. Mr. Bopp said he had put in one of 
the busiest periods in his business career only a 
short time ago when five big steamers were un- 
loading for the company at the same time. He 
added: 

After this experience I don’t care how fast they 
come. Under the present system we will take care 
of them and there will be no danger of getting 
orders mixed. We believe we have hit upon the 
only feasible method of handling cargoes of the 
magnitude of those arriving at the present time. 

The steamer Brush arrived for the McCormick 
company today with 2,000,000 feet of hemlock 
and fir. The steamer Steel Ranger is due June 1 
with 3,000,000 feet of hemlock and fir. On the 
Brush, the larger part of the cargo is hemlock, 
whereas the bulk of the lumber on the Steel 
Ranger is fir. 


OFFICIAL FIGURES SHOW that there are more 
than 800,000 machinists and 55,000 toolmakers 
in the United States, compared with 461,300 ma- 
chinists and 9,240 toolmakers in 1910. 
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[Editor’s Note—This is the sixth article in 
the series by Mr. Hafner, the entire series being 
designed to present a complete cost accounting 
system for retail lumbermen. This article deals 
with a description of the makeup of the general 
ledger, classification of general ledger accounts, 
and information the general ledger should fur- 
nish. The seventh instalment will be entitled 
“General Ledger Accounts,” and will appear in 
an early issue.]| 





The general ledger is the keystone of the 
entire double entry accounting system; and 
the various books of original entry, illustrated 
and explained in previous articles, are the 
channels thru which information flows on its 
way to the general ledger. It is the master 
book, and in it the lumber merchant should 
be able to find the synthetic groupings of the 
analytical labors of the books of original en- 
try. It is the book which contains one ac- 
count with every value, whether positive or 
negative (debit or credit), which is part of 
the business as a whole. 


General Ledger ‘‘Feeders’’ 


It will be seen, by reference to the preced- 
ing articles of this series, that the books or 
original entry did not coérdinate and summa- 
rize data, but merely classified them, one after 
another, as the transactions crowded in during 
the day. 

One book recorded transactions involving 
the receipt of cash (cash receipts record, Fig. 
14); another, disbursements of cash (cash dis- 
bursements record, Fig. 18); another described 
purchases made (purchase analysis, Figs. 6 
and 6A); another contained a description of 


[By G. W. Hafner] 


A Cost System for Retailers—The General Ledger | 








Some of the reproductions of forms 
referred to in this article appeared in 
the issues listed below: 


Figures Issue Page 
6, 6A Feb. 4 45 
11, 11A, 11B March 4 51, 52 
14, 18, 22 April 8 62, 63, 65 











AssET ACCOUNTS COMPRISE: All real values act- 
ually possessed, or earned and receivable, as 
well as all prepayments applicable to periods 
subsequent to any particular period. LIABILITY 
ACCOUNTS COMPREHEND: First—For Corpora- 
tions. (A) Liabilities to outsiders. (B) The 
liability (proprietary) of the corporation to 
the stockholders, at time of dissolution, for the 
following: (1) Outstanding capital stock. 
(2) Surplus earnings not declared in dividends. 
(3) Unapplied reserves, Second—For sole pro- 
prietorships or copartnerships: (A) Liabili- 


ties to outsiders. (B) Proprietorships ac- 
counts, comprised of: (1) Investment ac- 
counts, (2) Unapplied profits. (3) All other 


credit accounts not represented by liabilities 
to outsiders. 


Classification of General Ledger Accounts 


While it is evident that the general ledger 
is simple enough from a mechanical standpoint, 
it being necessary only to provide sheets and 
a binder (whether loose-leaf or otherwise), it 
should be observed that the matter of arrange- 
ment of the various accounts is of real im- 
portance. 

Classification is, by and large, the most im- 


FIGuRE 
GENERAL LEDGER 


EXPLANATION 





Fig. 24—The General Ledger Sheet, Simple in Form But of Vast Importance 


sales (sales analysis, Figs. 11, 11A and 11B); 
while still another contained the closing entries 
for the month (general journal, Fig. 22). A 
number of other forms have been illustrated, but 
these were to take care of the original entries 
of individual daily transactions from which 
entry is made to the five books of original 
entry. 

The reference column on each general ledger 
page (Fig. 24) refers to the pages of these 
books on which the same transactions appear, 
from which it is evident that these records 
are merely feeders for the pages of the ledger. 
In each the separate items are kept posted day 
by day, while the monthly totals are posted in 
a single sum. 

Such is the modern business method: In- 
stead of dumping the raw material of transac- 
tions into a day book to be thence digested by 
journalization, it is predigested by being in 
the first instance distributed among specialized 
books of original entry. These books build up 
the ledger accounts, contributing daily details 
and monthly totals. 

Hence, it is evident that, by the use of these 
highly analytical books of original entry, the 
general ledger itself, tho the most important 
book in double entry accounting, really re- 
quires but very little bookkeeping, since most 
of the entries appearing in it are made in 
monthly lump sum totals. 


Makeup of General Ledger 
The general ledger is made up of three dis- 
tinct classes of accounts, i. e., asset accounts, 
liability accounts and proprietary accounts. 


portant feature of bookkeeping. If an indi- 
vidual knows what accounts to employ in 
order to assemble bookkeeping results to best 
advantage, and knows the functions of these 
accounts, he lacks only a knowledge of book- 
keeping routine and the arrangement and use 
of the different forms to complete his working 
knowledge of the science. 

We have seen that any general ledger ac- 
count will fall into one of the three broad 
classifications, viz., asset accounts, liability 
accounts and proprietary accounts, and it is 
this primary classification which offers a sug- 
gestion as to the proper arrangement of ac- 
counts in the general ledger. 

The science of classification will be devel- 
oped in subsequent articles of this series by 
defining the functions and features of all 
ledger accounts common to the retail lumber 
industry, as set forth by the following chart. 
This chart shows the accounts in the order in 
which they should appear upon the ledger—an 
arrangement which conforms to the sequence 
of accounts as they appear upon the balance 
sheet, and profit and loss statement. 

Thus, all asset accounts should appear first, 
followed by liability accounts, and finally by 
proprietary accounts. Within these broad 
classifications, however, the various accounts 
should appear in the order of their liquidity 
or realizability, as shown. Following the as- 
set and liability groups will be found the in- 
come and expense group, which consists of 
sales, cost of sales, expense controlling ac- 
counts, other income and other deductions. 
Postings to the accounts falling within this 





income and expense group should be made on 


income and 


Fig. 25. 


expense 


sheets, illustrated by 


CHART OF ACCOUNTS, MODERN LUMBER 
COMPANY 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 


CASH 
Petty cash funds 
Salesmen’s funds 
Cash in bank 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Customers—city 
Customers—country 
Sundry accounts 
Less: Allowance for 
doubtful 
NotTes RECEIVABLE 
Customers’ notes 
Personal notes 
Less: Notes receivable 
discounted 
MERCHANDISE INVEN- 
TORIES 
Lumber 
Shingles 
Lath 
Posts and poles 
Millwork 
Moldings 
Sash and doors 
Ladders and gates 
Wall board 
Roofing 
Building materials 
Coal 
Miscellaneous 
OTHER ASSETS 
Liberty bonds 
Industrial stocks 
bonds 


Permanent Assets 


Real estate 

Buildings 

Less: Allowance for de- 
preciation 

Machinery 
ment 

Less: Allowance for de- 
preciation 

Motor truck equipment 

Less: Allowance for de- 
preciation 

Teams and wagons 

Less: Allowance for de- 
preciation 

Furniture and fixtures 

Less: Allowance for de- 
preciation 

Deferred Charges 

Prepaid advertising 

Prepaid insurance 

Prepaid interest 

Prepaid rent 

Compensation insurance 
deposit 


and 


and equip- 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
For merchandise 
Sundry accounts 


NOTES PAYABLE 
For borrowed money 
For merchandise 
ACCEPTANCES PAYABLE 
For merchandise 


ACCRUED ACCOUNTS 
Accrued salaries and 
wages 
Accrued commissions 
Accrued interest 
Accrued taxes 
Accrued compensation 
insurance 


Reserves 

For Federal taxes 

For contingencies 

Capital Stock 

Preferred stock—author- 
ized 

Less: Preferred stock— 
unissued 

Common stock—author- 
ized 

Less: Common stock— 
unissued 

Profit and Loss 


Surplus 


Profit and loss—current 


INCOME AND DEDUCTIONS 


Sales 

Dimension 

Boards 

Flooring and ceiling 
Siding 

Shiplap 

Finish 

Moldings and trim 
Sash and doors 
Shingles 

Lath 

Ladders and gates 
Posts and poles 
Wall board 
Roofing 

Brick 

Cement 

Lime 

Plaster 

Coal 

Paint 
Miscellaneous 


Other Income 
Interest earned 
Discount earned 


Cost of Sales 

Dimension 

Boards 

Flooring and ceiling 

Siding 

Shiplap 

Finish 

Moldings and trim 

Sash and doors 

Shingles 

Lath 

Ladders and gates 

Posts and poles 

Wall board 

Roofing 

Brick 

Cement 

Lime 

Plaster 

Coal 

Paint 

Miscellaneous 

Expenses (Controlling 
Accounts) 


Yard and warehouse 

Delivery 

Selling 

Administrative and gen- 
eral office 

Other Deductions 

Interest paid 

Discount allowed 


In the case of a sole proprietorship or ¢0- 





partnership, the only change in the above 
chart would be with respect to the nominal or 
proprietary accounts (capital stock and sul- 
plus) under the ‘‘Liabilities’’ classification. 
These would show as follows: 


NOMINAL (PROPRIETARY) 


John Doe investment account 
Less: John Doe drawing account 
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Richard Roe investment account 
Less: Richard Roe drawing account 

Profit and loss—current 

No surplus account is required, for the rea- 
son that the current profit for the year is 
credited in total to the proprietor’s investment 
account, in the case of a sole proprietorship; 
or in the case of a copartnership it is credited 
to the investment accounts of each of the 
partners, on a basis of the ratio the investment 
of each bears té the total investment, or upon 
some other equitable basis called for by the 
articles of copartnership. 


Information Furnished by General Ledger 


We now have the physical layout of the 
general ledger. But this is merely a means to 
an end—it has no significance, or at least not 
much, unless the proper entries are made 
therein; and upon this alone in the last analy- 
sis depends the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
information which the general ledger fur- 
nishes. 

Reduced to fundamentals, this information 
is comprised of: 

1. Amount of cash on hand and on deposit. 

2. How much is due you from others—amount 
of receivables. 
3. Amount of material inventories. 

4. Amount tied up in permanent plant and 
equipment. 

5. Amount you owe to others—payables. 

6. Value of your sales. 

7. Cost value of goods sold. 

8. Amount of monthly profit earned. 

9. Amount of your expenses. 

10. What makes up your expenses, 


From almost any bookkeeping arrangement 


it is possible to determine items 1, 2, 4, 5, 6; 
but if this much only is known, the complete 
story is not told; in other words, your general 
ledger does not tell the whole truth. 


Significance of Perpetual Inventory 


Take, for example, item 3. How many lum- 
ber dealers know, from month to month, the 
actual amount in dollars and cents of the mer- 


effect upon the truth of the story told by the 
general ledger. 

The matter of expenses, and the close watch 
that should be exercised over them, will be 
covered in a later article. 


How Business Facts Are Furnished 


Now, all these figures in the general ledger 
are meaningless unless they lead somewhere— 
unless they furnish the lumber merchant with 
the facts of his business situation. Finally, 
then, you should get a balance sheet, and a 
profit and loss statement, at least monthly 
from the figures contained in your general 
ledger. And the value of this to you lies in 
the ease with which you can determine the 
following questions: 

1. What is the relation of accounts receivable to 
accounts payable? 

2. Is the notes payable item too large in propor- 
tion to capital? 

3. Is capital being impaired by losses? 

4. Is the amount of goods on hand too large or 
too small? 

5. Is my stock moving fast enough? 

6. What is the amount of my expenses and how 
are they made up? 

7. How much profit am I earning? 

8. Is this a true statement of the condition of 
my business ? 

There is not much danger from other sources 
if, having these two monthly statements, you 
study them intelligently; for knowing the real 
truth about your financial condition, you can 
trim your sails according to the gale. 


Kid Glove Forestry 


[By Alexander William Dodge] 


[The author of this article is connected with 
the committee on economic research of Harvard 
University. In a letter to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN enclosing this article Mr. Dodge said: 
“In 1921 I took my Master’s degree from Yale in 
forestry. 1 was appointed chief deputy State 


FIGURE 2 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


ERPLANATION 


PEBTs 





Fig. 25—The Income and Expense Form 


chandise they are carrying in the yards and 
warehouse ? 

In the perpetual inventories of merchandise 
in dollars and cents which appear in the chart 
of accounts under the subclassification of ‘‘In- 
ventories’’ lie the crucial test for accuracy 
of any costs which are arrived at, for, as will 
be seen in later articles, labor and expense are 
readily proved monthly as to their accuracy 
in the total cost. 

It is to be noted that these figures of mer- 
chandise on hand are obtained by starting with 
an actual inventory, adding monthly purchases, 
and deducting monthly the cost value of ma- 
terial sold or used; so that the remaining bal- 
ance in any of these inventory accounts will, 
at the end of any monthly period, when the 
balance sheet is drawn off, give the value of 
merchandise on hand. 

In this connection, attention is directed to 
the fact, proved and indisputable, that a going 
inventory on the general ledger, without an 
accurate stock record, provides no check 
against losses of merchandise or materials. 
Then, again, some means must be provided 
whereby an accurate unit price may be ap- 
plied to the quantity of the various goods sold, 
in order to ascertain the cost of the goods sold, 
and thus determine the balance value remain- 
ing on hand in the way of merchandise. A 
stock record is the only adequate means by 
which such a unit price can be determined. 

The failure to defer certain charges such 
as unexpired insurance, and the like; or to set 
up accruals, in the way of taxes, interest ete.; 
or to apply depreciation properly, has its 


forester of California and served in that office 
for over three years. For about a year I was 
acting State forester. After the war, where I 
served as a machine gun company commander, 
I was taken on the private staff of John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., in New York, in connection 
with his forest interests. My experience with 
forestry and with the lumber industry has been 
constant. I have a great many friends who are 
teaching in this subject in the United States, 
but I believe too much time is being spent on 
noneisential things.”—Epiror. } 





In assuming-to definitely express an obser- 
vation covering ten years’ contact with the pro- 
fession of forestry it is needless to hope for 
the approval of all in the profession. 


Frequently I have been asked for my ‘‘hon- 
est opinion’’ concerning forestry. Generally 
my questioners have been young men about to 
enter college. Frankly, it has been a difficult 
problem to find an honest opinion that did not 
involve a bit of painful truth. The almost in- 
evitable question comes: ‘‘ Will it pay me to go 
to college and take forestry?’’ 'To my honest 
way of thinking, I have had to answer no. 


There is a tremendous field and need for prac- 
tical forest management in America. But our 
forestry schools are wasting at. least 50 percent 
of the student’s time covering ‘‘studies’’ that 
are virtually of no practical value. I believe 
the average forestry graduate will agree that 
more than half of the lectures and notes which 
fill the eurriculum is laid on the shelf and 
abandoned as unnecessary immediately after 


graduation. Pleasant to know, but decidedly 
nonessential. 

Who doesn’t believe in conservation and eare- 
ful utilization of our natural resources? It is 
a national and individual duty. Forestry, to 
live, must be practicable. To be that it can 
include theory within reason. But it surely 
does include theory outside of all reason as 
taught in most of our American universities. 


The forester has a clearly defined task that 
is a practical task. If the aesthetic suits the 
man let him choose landseape architecture and 
call it that. To my mind the name ‘‘city for- 
ester’’ is poorly applied when he is in reality 
a superintendent of parks. In one or two cases 
there is probably a limited amount of tree plant- 
ing in connection with city water supplies; but 
I believe the superintendent of parks should be 
qualified to attend successfully to such work. 
The forester’s real work, then, is complete 
utilization, continued production and protection 
of forest resources. If we can build a lasting 
profession on those three, well and good. In 
my mind I doubt it. Complete utilization and 
protection of forests and grazing lands from 
fire can be secured under the common names of 
lumbering and stock raising. Continued pro- 
duction, then, is about all that is left, and I 
fail, after ten years of close observation, to see 
where this is going to be so far outside the 
scope of a good lumberman’s qualifications as 
to require years of theoretical study in college. 


Forestry as a profession in America is today 
on unsteady legs for the simple reason that the 
practical lumberman, who has learned every 
phase of the delightful art of commercial wood- 
eraft, is in most cases the hard-fisted chap who 
has acquired his knowledge thru years of actual 
contact with the game. No course in lumbering 
in college can, in two or four years, turn out an 
expert lumberman. The public administration 
of our national forests calls for practical men 
well trained in the art of commercial wood- 
eraft. It is not necessary for them to be col- 
lege graduates. The Forest Service has a mag- 
nificent task for tactful, practical men to per- 
form. 

There are too many kid gloved foresters. 
Many of the best forestry jobs are in forest 
colleges. My advice to prospective forestry 
students is to get the benefit of a good college 
training if possible in business and science and 
then get to the woods just as soon as their legs 
can travel. 

I do not know of any phase of public work 
where the chief’s reports are more padded and 
less read than in forestry. One or two possible 
exceptions prove the rule. 

After graduating as a Master of Forestry in 
1912, terminating a six years’ course, I was em- 
ployed by a lumber company in California. 
Many lessons of practical logging were revealed 
from day to day. The vital problems appeared 
in their true light. I presume that my old ac- 
quaintance with the State in general had a good 
deal to do with my subsequently receiving the 
appointment as chief deputy State forester. 
On numerous occasions it was my privilege to 
assist in saving human life in forest fires. As 
the State’s representative I assisted in con- 
trolling the Mt. Tamalpais forest fire, which 
unless controlled would have wiped out the 
towns of Larkspur, Corte Madera, San Ansel- 
mo, Ross and Mill Valley—all rich suburbs of 
San Francisco. I was taken out of that fire 
the day it was checked after a 5-day fight; my 
conveyance was a stretcher and I was uncon- 
scious. It was my earnest effort to secure a 
workable forest policy for California. Against 
ridicule I urged the creation of a State forest 
nursery. I aimed at a closer codperation with 
the Federal Forest Service and the lumbermen,: 
the stockmen and the highway commission, and 
not at all without success. I sought a means 
whereby the State could acquire cut-over forest 
lands to be operated as State forest production 
areas. 

Subsequently I made informal application for 
membership in an organization of American for- 
esters and was notified that members were those 
who had achieved something in the profession— 
and it was suggested that I wait awhile. That 
amused me and I have seldom given it thought 
since. If I could find time and could qualify 
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235,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIll the merch- 
antable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 5.610 
acres in Twp. 31 N., R. 10 E., surveyed, Heo 
WN., R. 10 E., and. Twps. 30 and 31 fe 
, Ww. M., partly surveyed, Sauk "Bias 
watershed, Snoqualmie National Forest, 
Washington, estimated to be 130,000,000 feet 
B.M. of Douglas fir, 50,000,000 feet B.M. of 
western red cedar, and 55,000,000 feet B.M. of 
western hemlock, silver fir and other species, 
more or less. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered for sawlogs $2.00 per M for Douglas fir, 
$2.75 per M for western red cedar and western 
white pine, and $0.50 per M for other species. 
For products other than sawlogs to be removed 
at the option of the purchaser, $1.25 per cord 
for cedar shingle bolts, 1 cent per linear foot 
for poles and piling of all species, $0.05 each 
for hewn railroad ties of Douglas fir or cedar 
to be used in connection with the logging = 
the timber, and $0.25 per M feet B. M. 
other material enakentekis or uneuiinkie 
for the above products. Rates to be read- 
justed April 1, 1926, and at three year inter- 
vals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid $10,000, to. apply on pur- 
chase price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to conditions 
of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BID.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including June 21, 1922. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 

served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Seattle, Washington. 








Cinch the 


Business 


of Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co. 
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600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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to become a professor of forestry in some col- 
lege, and put on my white kid gloves and write 
a book rehashing old stuff in my own words, my 
achievement would very likely be complete and 
for membership I might be qualified. This is 
not meant in disrespect toward any of my very 
esteemed friends who are forestry teachers. 

I am strongly in favor of the fundamental 





principles of forestry which are mentioned 
above. Also I am of the belief that the cur- 
riculum of the average American forestry 
course should be radically modified. 

OveR 300,000 PERSONS are employed in the 
maintenance and operation of the country’s tele- 
phone systems. 
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AUTOMATIC SAFETY STAKE POCKET 


“Safety First” is a slogan that has been used 
for years by the progressive manufacturers in every 
line of endeavor. The lumber industry has been in 
the forefront in educating its employees in the 
matter of safety. In the logging end of the busi- 
ness there is one hazard—tripping the load—that 
has bothered loggers in the past, but it is claimed 
that by using the VanDonk automatic safety stake 
pocket, manufactured by C. H. VanDonk, of Green 
Bay, Wis., a solution will be found for logging 
troubles in unloading logs from cars. 

It is stated that severe tests made in actual log- 
ging work by some of the largest operators prove 
the safety, time and money saving features of this 
device, by which it is possible to unload logs with- 
out danger. No one will deny the fact that larger 
loads cut logging costs, 
and they are possible 
with absolute safety to 
employees with less time 
for loading and unloading 
when cars are equipped 
with the VanDonk stake 
pocket, which has been in 
actual service for the last 
eleven years. This device 
was first put on the mar- 
ket in 1911, since which 
time a number of im- 
provements have been 
made, until it has reached 
its present state of pro- 
ficiency. The first pocket, 
which was a very prac- 
tical device, however, 
could not be closed auto- 
matically by merely a 
backward rotation of the 
operating shaft. In 1915 
the style was greatly im- 
proved, and now the Van 
Donk stake pocket can be 
opened and closed from 
the end of the car, allow- 
ing for a very great sav- 
ing in time nnd money, as 
well as making this divi- 
sion of logging absolutely 
efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

: The manufacturer states 
' CAR that the VanDonk auto- 
i , matic safety stake pocket 
is a unique device; one 
man at the end of the car 
merely gives the operat- 
ing shaft one-quarter of 
a turn and the pockets 
open, releasing the stakes 
find allowing the load to 
roll off. The operator 
stands by the same side 
of the car as that from 
which the load rolls off, 
thereby eliminating all 
possible chance of anyone 
being caught beneath the 
load. The operator him- 
self is at all times out of danger. To close the 
pockets the shaft is merely rotated backward and 
the pockets are automatically closed and locked. 
There is an automatic lock at the end of the car 
which must be released before the load can be 
tripped, and which assures absolute safety while 
the load is in transit. As many pockets as may 
be desired can be connected to one operat- 
ing shaft, and in that way the whole car can be 
tripped at the same time, if desired. The number 
of pockets required to the car depends upon the 
size of the car, or of the load to be carried. The 
load can be increased considerably by using three 
pockets on each side of each tier, or twelve pockets 
to each car. 


The advantages claimed for the VanDonk stake 
pocket are: Simplicity in construction ; a positive 
opener of pockets; operated by one man from end 
of car on same side as that from which the load 
rolls off ; absolutely “foolproof” for operating; the 
elimination of all danger, safe transportation of 
logs and quick dispatch of cars. 








Roller Wedge Lock 
operated) by Square 
Shaft. Pocket is 
shown wide open. 





Roller Wedge Lock 
closing pocket, Pocket safe, 
half closed. 


° 
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Pocket locked, 








The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, of Wells, Mich., 
were the first people to equip their cars with the 
VanDonk pockets. This they did only after giving 
this equipment a very rigid test, wherein they 
loaded and unloaded a car one hundred times with- 
out any damage to the stakes or pockets, and were 
so thoroly convinced of the practical nature of the 
invention that they now have more than two hun- 
dred cars so equipped. Under date of May 19 the 
I. Stephenson Co. Trustees write that they are 
satisfied with the VanDonk stake pocket, which 
they are using on log cars, transporting logs to 
their mills at Wells, and state that these pockets 
are eminently satisfactory and give very good 
service, The Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway 
Co., Ishpeming, Mich., has over one hundred cars 
equipped with the VanDonk stake pockets. The 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of Virginia, Minn., has 
more than two hundred cars with this equipment 
in service, and there are a number of other large 
companies using this device. 

These pockets are recommended by some of the 
leading lumbermen and by some of the largest rail- 
ways, since they are fastened to the side sill and 
below the deck of the car, which allows the car to 
be used for other purposes than that of logging. 
In applying it to standard cars it is not necessary 
to bore any new holes in the car, as the VanDonk 
stake pocket is interchangeable with the Master 
Car Builders’ pocket. It is built for durability as 
well as economy, efficiency and safety. With this 








Load Being Dumped as Stakes Are Released 


device a car can be tripped in less than a minute. 
Stakes are saved since each stake is fastened to 
its opposite by a chain which keeps it from falling 
into the pond with the load. 


TRUCK AND EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


A new 16-page catalog, just off the press, illus- 
trating and describing “National” trucks and yard 
equipment, has been issued by the National Dry 
Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. The one prime 
objective of the equipment described in this cata- 
log, states the company, is to handle lumber from 
the car to the cutting saws at the lowest possible 
cost. In achieving this purpose, the company is 
guided by successful years of varied, studious ex- 
perience since 1901. The equipment described in 
the catalog covers power driven cars and truck 
pullers; lumber elevators; endwise, crosswise and 
heavy duty transfer cars; edge piling and cross 
piling trucks ; stave bolt trucks, steel and malleable 
wheels and parts ete. 

The catalog is designed for reference purposes, 
and is of suitable size to fit into the desk file 
drawer or in the general files. A copy of the cata- 
log will be sent to interested parties upon applica- 
tion to the National Dry Kiln Co., 118 East 
Maryland Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXPERIMENTS ARE BEING conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads to determine whether slag 
from blast furnaces can be used for making 
concrete roads. In these tests slag from thirty- 
two blast furnaces situated in different parts of 
the country is being employed. 
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THE SHUTDOWN 
There’s a lesson in a sawmill, if we only look about, 
When a fellow feels discouraged that will help a fellow out. 
You can hear it in the engine, you can hear it in the hum 
Of the belt upon the pulley when you’re feeling rather bum. 


And it’s this: We all are needed, big and little, great or small; 
If we didn’t work together then we couldn’t work at all. 

In the sawing of the lumber, in the labor of the day, 

Ev’ry belt and shaft and pulley has a certain part to play. 


For the energy of engines wouldn’t get us very far 
If the belts and shafts and pulleys weren’t ready where they are. 
It isn’t just the engine that will operate the mill— 


It isn’t operation, it’s codperation still! 


If there’s trouble with a bearing, if there’s trouble with a belt, 


Thru the entire institution is the difficulty felt. 


Be it office, home or country, be it sawmill, be it town, 


were a little better business 
man he would belong to his 
State association. And, of 
course, if he belonged to his 
State association he would be 
a better business man. There 
seems to be only one of two 
things to do; either to get 
him into the association and 
make him a better business 
man, or to make him a better 
business man and then, of 
course, he will get into the 
association himself. It’s the 
old question, and, if you 
ean solve it, you’re a better 
man than we are, Ghungi 


We must learn to work together, or we’ll have to shut ’er down! Din. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


KENTON, OHIO.—A lot of things might be said 
about Kenton and its Chamber of Commerce, 
but the thing that interested us most was the 
courthouse, a beautiful example of Grecian archi- 
tecture that would do credit to any town and 
must be an inspiration to other beautiful things. 
What’s more, they told us that the courthouse 
cost less than the appropriation and a consider- 
able sum of money was turned back to the 
county. You may think we are a liar, and ordi- 
narily we are, but not this time. 





HUTCHINSON, KAN.—We hope the committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce will forgive us, 
but we dropped 1 suitcase, 1 typewriter and 
1 committee when we beheld Ralph Hinman in 
the immediate background as we stepped from 
the train. Ralph is now community service di- 
rector of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. and organ- 
ized a little reception committee of one of his 
own when he learned that we were to invade 
this hitherto peaceful community. The head- 
quarters of the Fair company are at Sterling, 
but Ralph’s are here at the Hutchinson yard, 
where C,. Lee Detter, a darned good lumberman, 
is local manager. All line-yard managers are 
darned good, because if they aren’t darned good, 
they are darned good. But Detter really is. 

The company is building new offices and dis- 
play rooms here and when it gets them done 
will have a model lumber store—for that, as you 
know, is what a lumber merchant has, not a 
lumber yard. The local sales office, of course, 
is downstairs in front, and immediately back of 
it are the display rooms, showing finish just as 
it will look in your house, winding up with a 
kitchen at the rear with built-in cabinet, ironing- 
board and everything. And, of course, there is 
a service room where the customer can be taken 
pe plans gone over and the house- or barn-bill 
sold. 

_Mr. Hinman, as stated, is community service 
director, and his functions are readily gathered 
from his title. They include the publication of 
a house organ, ‘‘The Fair-Way,’’ which is dis- 
tributed among, and has the building news of, 
the nine yards of the company at Sterling, 
Hutchinson, Nickerson, Saxman, Partridge, Ab- 
byville, Plevna, Sylvia, and Zenith. As the Fair 
company has yards, among others, at Abbyville 
and Zenith, this would seem to cover the retail 
lumber business from A to Z. 





Excension Sprines, Mo.—All the banks in 
Missouri but nine are members of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association, so it is hardly necessary 
to say that its thirty-second annual convention 
18 a success. As we looked the bunch over this 
afternoon before unloading some No. 2 com- 
mon oratory on it we were thinking what a State 
lumber association could do with a membership 
like that. _It must be that the banker is a little 
better business man than the lumberman. Maybe 
that is why the banker sometimes won’t lend a 
lumberman money. If the retail lumberman 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Tom Basham brought us to 
Louisville and at the Rotary Club introduced 
us to Ben Block, owner of Morvich, but we not 
only didn’t meet the horse but didn’t even bet on 
it. In fact we left the night before the derby, 
and the more a man understands about horse- 
racing the less he can understand that. 





FREDONIA, Kan.—As for ourself, we rather 
like Fredonia—a town of perhaps four thousand, 
but if all of the four thousand are as fine as 
the ones we met, then none of these others has 
anything on Fredonia. And there’s the answer. 
What is a town, anyway? The buildings? The 
streets? The factories? No. The people! 











THE FIRST HOT DAY 


Along about the time of year, 
Along about the time that’s here, 
You git a day that’s good and hot 
To sort of give you warnin’ what 
You may expect, and right along, 
When summer gits to goin’ strong. 


And that’s the day then, Mister Boss, 
That you can call a total loss, 

At least as far as I’m concerned; 
Your yard and mill can both be derned. 
Then I ain’t worth a tinker’s dam, 
And I don’t ever claim I am. 


I want the matter understood: 

When summer’s here, and here for good, 
I’ll work as hard as any man 

And do as much as any can. 

It’s just the first one, as I say, 

That I’m no good—the first hot day. 


That first one always gits me right: 
Don’t want to work, don’t want a bite, 
Just want to git behind a pile, 

The shady side, and snooze awhile— 
Just let the summer soak me thru, 
Without a gol-darned thing to do. 


Tomorrow I[’ll be on the job, 

The fastest piler in the mob, 

But not today—today I[’il keep 
Hands off of ev’rything, and sleep. 
Today—today I’m just expense, 
Today I ain’t worth thirty cents. 


So tell your foreman he can save 

His breath—it ain’t no use to rave. 

Today I loaf, today I shirk, 

And he ean do the dirty work. 

I’m worth the money, twice the pay, 

Exceptin’ once—the first hot day. 

This much may be said for present-day styles 

anyway; they show that many a girl had nothing 
to conceal. 





The demand for experienced geologists this 
year is greater than ever before, but we don’t 
see how that is going to help a fellow who has 
spent the best forty years of his life selling 
boards and dimension. 








Bunce Oak Flooring 


the Best Oat Aboning 


is manufactured and bundled 
to save your customers un- 
necessary time, labor and 
money in laying it. ‘‘Bruce’’ 
Oak Flooring is also 2 


1 





the best brand for 
you to sell because it 
is nationally known. 


All Grades 
2 Ft.and 


Longer 


—nothing under two 
feet in bundles. The 
ends of all %%”’ stock 
for L.C.L. shipment 
are Carefully wrap- 
ped in corrugated 
board, free of charge. 
Order any quantity 
you require direct 
from our Chicago 
warehouse with 
Maple flooring and 
Hardwood lumber. 











Remember, we ship orders the same day 
they are received — L. C. L. or car lots. 


4052 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 
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Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Clancy’s RED BOOK Service 
os Established 1876 
Continuously 
Revised Re- 
and 
Ratings for 
all who deal 
with the 
Lumber and 
Woodwork - 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 














Fix Your Credit Loss 





in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your oves-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co’ 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Lecust St. 1141 Marquette 80 
- Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ae 


Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 
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HAMMER BRAND 


Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


The Shingles of our Grandfathers 


Write for Booklet 


Se 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 
Member Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers‘Association 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile”’ 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 

















{PITTSBURGH } 





NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. ° 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
‘BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 
aaniied { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 















B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - = Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine,Hemlock & Fir 














LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 


partment will reach the people. 








May Change Timber on Deck Rules 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 8.—The question of car- 
riage of timber by sea is one that has agitated the 
British ship owner for many years. Nearly every 
maritime State has a different code of laws for the 
carriage of timber. Some nations are almost en- 
tirely free from restrictions as to how that com- 
modity shall be carried on board ship; others 
specify the exact dimensions and weight of the 
deck cargo; some deal with the matter by special 
certificate and there are those wherein a _ par- 
ticular free board is specified. The British regu- 
lations are pretty severe and constitute a handicap 
of the timber shipping trade. 

The matter has been considered in an academic 
fashion by innumerable international committees 
for long enough, but it was only last summer 
when the question was definitely tackled by a spe- 
cially appointed section of the maritime law commit- 
tee, which is a part of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, which organization held an international 
conference at The Hague last September. The 
subcommittee in question reported exhaustively on 
the subject and after making certain recommenda- 
tions urged upon the Dutch Government to take 
the matter in hand with a view to the establish- 
ment of something like uniformity of practice in 
the interests of the particular nations involved 
and of trade generally. 

As a result of these recommendations the whole 
question has assumed a more concrete form. At 
the international shipping conference held in Lon- 
don last November a special international commit- 
tee was appointed to deal with the question of the 
carriage of deck cargoes. That committee held 
meetings in Christiania a few weeks ago, which 
were attended by representatives of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Germany 
and Great Britain. The result of their delibera- 
tions is that unanimous recommendations have 
been made for the carriage of light wood cargoes 
and the committee proposes to deal later on with 
heavy woods. Ty light wood the committee in- 
dicates pine, spruce, fir or similar light sorts of 
wood or wood goods. 

The regulations which they propose are saner 
and more logical than those in operation in this 
country. First of all, they draw attention to two 
very important points—the security of deck cargoes 
and responsibility for proper loading. In the 
former they give detailed regulations as to how 
deck cargoes are to be supported by stanchions, 
and with regard to stowage they make the master 
of the ship responsible, 

Stability comes in for a share of attention and 
a test is applied, namely that after leaving port 
with a deck cargo of wood a ship shall not have a 
list. There was a case recently in one of our 
petty courts where an award for damage for 
wrongful dismissal was given to some seamen who 
refused to sail from a continental port with a 
vessel having a list of between ten and fifteen 
degrees. 

Then steamers intended for use in the wood 
cargo trade shall, in addition to the ordinary free 
board, be furnished with a special wood cargo free 
board, varying for summer and winter, with a 
special one for winter trade in the North Atlantic. 
The wood cargo free-board for the summer is to be 
in force between April 1 and Oct. 15, and for the 
winter between Oct. 16 and March 381, both in- 
clusive. 

Attention is given to the convenience and the 
safety of the crew, proper access to their quarters 
being adequately provided for, and where a wood 
cargo is carried on an open part of the deck tem- 
porary bulwarks must be provided. 

The committee has based its recommendations 
on the regulations in force in Norway for the 
carriage of deck cargoes, also taking suggestions 
from the Dutch rules. The Norwegian Board of 
Trade furnished records of the casualties which 
have occurred under the regulations in force in 
that country, which indicate that in the carriage 
of light wood goods the risk has been proved to be 
normal and not greater than in vessels loading 
other special or general cargoes. 

Similarly, so far as Holland is concerned for 
the last ten years, it was disclosed that not a 
single ship or life has been lost in consequence of 
deck cargoes being carried under the reduced free 
board of their regulations. 

It should further be pointed out that, while 
the British Board of Trade relaxed their regula- 
tions under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 
during the war, there was no record of casualty 
arising therefrom. 

Moreover, the committee is so thoroly convinced 
that the regulations which they recommend are so 
complete and effective, particularly in view of the 





steel structures to be provided for the security of 
the cargo, that it considers a deeper load should be 
allowed under the circumstances. 

For the first time in history unanimous agree- 
ment has been arrived at on this question and out 
of the chaotic state of things existing in the car- 
riage of wood cargoes it is hoped that order and 
uniformity will evolve. The results of such uni- 
formity must be beneficial to all concerned. 

In the first place the maximum of safety, taking 
the aggregate of the nations into account, will 
emerge. So far as this country is concerned— 
whose regulations have been a handicap in com- 
petition—the new rules if adopted should be far 
reaching. 

Not only will they mean increased trade for 
shipping and consequent better employment for 
seamen and others but there will be a greater free- 
dom of international shipping intercourse. An 
increased import of light wood goods into the Brit- 
ish Isles is likely to ensue, with consequent falling 
prices which will act beneficially upon the acute 
problem of housing with which this country has 
now been faced during the vexatious war and post- 
war years. 

Taken altogether the general adoption of these 
rules will be highly beneficial. 


Australia Interested in Dry Kilns 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, April 8.—H. D. 
Tiemann reached this State from Melbourne 
a few days ago and has been much in the public 
eye ever since. He was immediately taken in hand 
by professors of the university and other leading 
sawmillers and was told the story of this State’s 
progress in the matter of drying lumber by arti- 
ficial means instead of depending entirely on the 
socalled natural means. Naturally everyone was 
diffident in discussing this problem with an expert 
and inventor like Mr. Tiemann, but all were not 
long in discovering they were dealing with a man 
whose innate modesty about his own achievements 
was his most remarkable feature, and that they 
could start on comparing notes without fear of 
disturbing his equanimity. 

Mr. Tiemann’s original mission to Australia was 
to investigate and advise the Government of Vic- 
toria on this now important matter of drying lum- 
ber by his own process, and he is in Western Aus- 
tralia on a similar mission. The university here, 
under Professor Tomlinson and with the assistance 
and guidance of the late Conservator of Forests 
Lane Poole, erected a small kiln in the university 
grounds a couple of years ago and have been con- 
stantly experimenting with it, with more or less 
success, but the Millars Timber Co. has in opera- 
tion at one of its larger mill centers four of these 
kilns of the Tiemann type and on a scale approxi- 
mating to those in use in the United States. Mr. 
Tiemann is closely investigating both the uni- 
versity experimental kiln and the Millars’ Co.’s 
commercial kilns, and it is reported that while he 
expected to find a good deal to interest him he is 
somewhat surprised to find the latter kilns are so 
well constructed and of a type and capability that 
could only have come from a determined effort to 
make a success of the job. 

Mr. Tiemann is not confining his investigations 
to dry kilns but apparently is also deeply inter- 
ested in forest produce and waste. He has the 
novel experience of seeing the very tough woods 
of this country in their original habitat and not, 
as hitherto, going to California if he wanted to 
see some eucalyptus growing, or handling a chunk 
of it in his laboratory, and it is safe to say that 
he will discover that forestry problems in this 
country with such hardwoods have many puzzling 
facets to deal with, many of which have before 
today upset the calculations of some very learned 
men. Mr. Tiemann’s itinerary during the next 
week includes a thoro investigation of the mills 
and forests of both the jarrah and karri areas, and 
in regard to the latter it is worth recording that 
Mr. Tiemann may be able to add something of 
value to the question of whether this tree will 
make a commercial pulp wood, as many are assert- 
ing it will. Experiments on a limited scale appear 
very successful, but just when something substan- 
tial might be done the Federal Government de- 
cides to close down the work and transfer the 
staff to Melbourne—in the interests of centraliza- 
tion. Mr. Tiemann has already discovered that 
there are domestic matters that require of him con- 
siderable tact in dealing with, but judging from 
his first lecture, when he skimmed the surface of 
some of these, he bids fair to hurt nobody’s feel- 
ings and leave the impression of being a good 
friend to all. Mr. Tiemann, after several days’ 
interviewing the principal people interested in 
his mission, gave his first lecture in the Physics 
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Hall of the Western Australia University during 
the last week and had a most representative at- 
tendance, including very many university students, 
which was held to be a very healthy sign of the 
awakening forest conscience in this State. In 
this lecture he reviewed the forest reserves of the 
world and pointed out that Australia was in a 
poor way for supplies and must of necessity look 
closely into her forest policies if she is to main- 
tain her present population and increase her re- 
sources if she means to expand, as no country 
could continue to exist without adequate lumber 
resources. A very interesting part of his lecture 
referred to the progress of artificial drying of 
lumber in the United States, and particularly to 
the urgency of doing it thoroly and well during the 
Great War, and the illustrations were a very 
valuable feature of the lecture. His next engage- 
ment is to take him into the karri forests under 
the superintendence of the State Sawmills Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Tiemann is accompanied by Mrs. Tiemann, 
and socially they will not have cause for regret, 
as the hospitality of this State is proverbially of 
the highest. ~ 

Reports recently published in the United States 
are to the effect that the outlook for the lumber 
business in Australia is improved. Merchants and 
sawmillers could wish this were so, but with 
many of the mills closing down owing to scarcity 
of orders, the building trades more or less disor 
ganized over high costs and short hours, and 
greater demands than ever for higher wages and 
still shorter working hours, the outlook is anything 
but good; but there is a fairly sanguine view that 
the peak of the depression has been touched. The 
political barometer is certainly healthier and that 
influence may swing the pendulum back to early 
prosperity. 


Forests Bring Much Wealth 


Together with vast resources that lie under- 
ground, Jugo-Slavia has tremendous wealth in 
her forests, and present revenue from that source 
promises to be far eclipsed as her lumber industry 
is developed, according to a statement issued by 
the Friends of Jugo-Slavia, New York City. Last 
year the Jugo-Slav Government received a revenue 
of 43,627,000 dinars from the Government forests, 
and the exports of lumber reached a total of 334,- 
860 metric tons, of which 22,557 tons represented 
manufactured products. The value of the lumber 
exports was 187,000,000 dinars. 

With local construction of buildings going on 
in the cities and towns of Jugo-Slavia at a pace 
not equaled by any other European country, the 
market is brisk. The Government reports that 
the acreage of forests in the country is 18,800,880. 


World Trade Conditions Improve 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—In a speech be- 
fore the tenth annual convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, painted a word picture of 
world trade conditions which enabled all who 
heard him to visualize the situation clearly. 

Dr. Klein declared that in superior quality and 
prompt delivery and even more in acknowledged 
reputation for square dealing and honest service 
lies the secret of America’s ability to “carry on” 
in the world markets, despite exchange difficulties, 
low European production costs, unfavorable foreign 
tariff policies and other supposedly insurmountable 
economic barriers. 

Director Klein added that supremacy in foreign 
trade, as in domestic trade, rests ultimately upon 
the basis of a superior industrial organization. 

“Back of all our efforts in overseas markets,” 
he said, “we must have, first of all, the ability to 
produce more goods of salable quality than our 
rivals. Our industrial leadership has long been 
established in a number of important commodities 
of international commerce, even tho that leader- 
ship has not been generally appreciated. England 
owed her mastery in foreign trade to superior pro- 
ductive capacity, which grew out of her pioneering 
experiments with the factory system. Similarly, 
our present leadership in the world’s trade is based 
upon our enormously stimulated productive ca- 
pacity. This explains very largely the fact that 
our present export trade is considerably above that 
of the last normal prewar year.” 

Discussing the general business outlook in Eu- 
rope, Latin America and the Far East, Dr. Klein 
said that the European outlook on the whole is 
favorable. By way of illustration, he pointed to 
the gradual recovery of the pound sterling, which 
is now only 10 percent below par, and the efforts 
made by European countries to balance their bud- 
gets and trade items, all of which, as he views 
the situation, means trade has a better tone. He 
spoke of the upward trend in American exports 
to Europe and of the pressure being brought on 
Germany to balance her budget and eliminate sub- 
Sidies to industry, thus greatly reducing that coun- 
try’s underselling advantage. 


Indications of a slow but steady return to nor- 
mal characterizes the business situation in Latin 
America, he said. Improvement is due to the up- 
ward trend of world wheat prices, betterment in 
the cocoa industry, sales of nitrates, increased 
coffee demand, flotation of several important loans, 
better sugar prices and the like. 


A decidedly more optimistic tone is in evidence 
in the Far East, said Dr. Klein. Because of a 
more confident interior market, indications point 
to an early revival of buying in China, despite 
present political disturbances. Price recessions in 
Japan are benefiting trade. India,is improving 
and the outlook in Australia is bright. 


Review of Ocean Freight Conditions 


The full cargo steamer market was exceedingly 
slow in all except the transatlantic grain trades, 
in which a fair amount of business was reported, 
say Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight 
brokers, in their review of conditions during the 
week ended May 1. Rates are fairly steady at the 
low basis recently recorded, with little or no pros- 
pect of improvement in the immediate future. The 
general demand for tonnage continues light, and 
the outlook for the near future is not encourag- 
ing. The supply of tonnage available for prompt 
and forward delivery is sufficient for all known re- 
quirements. 

There was no noticeable improvement in the gen- 
eral conditions of the sailing vessel market, and 
very little chartering was reported. ‘Trading was 
confined largely to coastwise business, very little 
offshore chartering of any kind being reported. 
Rates were quotably steady, with ample tonnage 
offering for charter. 


Skies Clearing in Central America 


A feeling of optimism as to 1922 trade in 
Central America is justified by the statistics of 
countries there, says the Latin American division 
of the Department of Commerce in a special survey 
of that region. Conditions during the first quarter 
of this year have been showing an improvement 
over those of the latter part of last year and it is 
generally believed that the trend is upward. 

In Costa Rica general business has been reported 
by Consul Waterman as in a healthy condition 
thruout the quarter year. Stocks, possibly not so 
complete as in normal times, have been fairly well 
kept up and have been paid for. The coffee crop 
is large and prices have been good, altho payment 
has been in credit. In Guatemala declared exports 
for the quarter have been practically the same in 
value as those of the first quarter of last year. 
Coffee prices, according to reports from Consul 
Frost, of Guatemala City, have been improving 
and the demand for Guatemalan coffee in Europe 
causes the prediction that about 60 percent of the 
present crop will find a market there. The recog- 
nition of the new administration by the United 
States has had a beneficial effect on trade in 
Guatemala and further improvement is antici- 
pated. Strengthening of the market is shown by 
the fact that buying in the United States is becom- 
ing more active. 

Conditions in Honduras began early in the year 
to reflect the beneficial effect of the opening of the 
New York and Honduras Rosario Mining Co., the 
payroll of which is one of the sources of pros- 
perity to the country. In February the Govern- 
ment began to pay back salaries of its employees. 
Thus by March business showed a decided improve- 
ment, with collections good and merchants order- 
ing rather freely. Political disturbances, which 
have been causing a suspension of business activity, 
are not considered severe enough to affect the trade 
materially. 

The coffee crop in Nicaragua was one-fifth less 
than normal, but prices increased from 10 cents 
per pound in the middle of March to 15 cents for 
the best grade in the first part of April. 


ACQUIRES CALIFORNIA LUMBER PROPERTY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 29.—Incorporation 
of the M. J. Scanlon Lumber Co. as a Minne- 
sota corporation, with $750,000 capital stock, 
perfected today, means acquirement of an im- 
portant California lumber property by local 
interests. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. and allied interests, who is on the west 
Coast, wired his associates that he had closed a 
deal, pending for some time, for ‘purchase of a 
sawmill, logging railroad and tract of timber 
at Massack, Calif. He wired directions to file 
the articles of the corporation formed to take 
over the enterprise. 

Mr. Scanlon is named as president of the new 









We want to move 


QUICK! 


50 M’ 1x12 & wdr. No. | Com. 
and Better Basswood. 
20 M’ 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Ber. 


Basswood. 
150 M’ 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. 
irch. 
30 M’ 5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


Wisconsin 


“a 15 M’ 84" No. 2 Com. & Bir. 
a ~kiteu Wisconsin Oak. 
Jean LaRue says: Bone Dry Stock 


**She’s dam’ good 


A Prompt Shipment 
mans to deal wid! 


Wire for Prices! 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 





wavis” Lumber Co. 











| White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 
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| Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 























Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 

Sell all or any part. Write 


or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 
Odanah, Wisconsin 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


- 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 














Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Denver 


No. 2 











concern; W. F. Engel is vice president; R. H. 
Seanlon, treasurer; H. W. Davis, secretary, and 
8. W. Scanlon the fifth member of the board of 
directors. 


The property acquired is a going concern with 


a mill of 40,000-foot capacity and a tract of 
sugar pine with some fir. Details as to the pur- 
chase and plans for future operation will be 
given out by Mr. Scanlon, it is expected, upon 
his return next week. 








The Record of Ross Carriers 


After eight years of experience in building and 
supplying sawmills and lumber yards with electric 
carriers, the Ross Carrier Co., of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has also perfected a 6-cylinder gas driven 
motor which is expected to prove as popular as the 
electric machine. ‘The new machine is called 
model No. 11 Ross lumber carrier and, like the big 
electric machines, it has a capacity of handling 
3,000 feet a load of any heavy lumber. It can 
also handle timbers up to 100 feet in length. 


have made records for handling lumber at a cost 
as low as 6 cents a thousand feet. One large 
southern operator, the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co,, 
at Picayune, Miss., states that the use of a single 
Ross carrier in its yard bas effected a saving of at 
least $44 a day in labor costs alone, one man and 
one carrier displacing ten teams and thirteen men, 
besides affording minor savings. 

Recently the Ross Carrier Co. put a smaller elec. 
tric machine on the market, model No. 9, developed 
as an auxiliary to No. 10, intended for use in smal) 
mills and as a little brother to the No. 19 or No, 11 

models. It is particularly 











well adapted to the re- 
quirements of box fac. 
tories, planing mills, ship- 
ping sheds etc., where 
there is more congestion 
and less likelihood of big 
loads. 


The Murry Jacobs Co., 
of 69 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Wash., with as- 
sociate distributing offices 
at 546 Maison Blanche 
Annex, New Orleans, La., 
and 206 First Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif., is 
the distributer for the 
Ross Carrier Co. Murry 
Jacobs is in charge of the 
sales in the Northwest 
for his company, while 
his brother, Ray G. Ja- 
cobs, who lives at New 
Orleans, is in charge of 
the southern and north- 
ern territories. H. B, 
Ross, president of the 
Ross Carrier Co., and the 
inventor of the machine, 
lives at Benton Harbor, 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Soociatine in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
—— WOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window renee, Mouldings 
—~ pe Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 

















17 Northern 17 


Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
1 7 Grand Rapids Office, Chicago Office, 1 7 
Perkins Bldg. No. 1329 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
= 
Michigan Hard Maple B27°| 


Can Ship \¢4.3 4 © 16-4 No. 1 Com. Ay - ag 








aicep 4 & 6-4 No.1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also ~ Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 











HARDWOOD Gvettaslltig FLOORIN 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Model No. 11 Ross Carrier, Equipped With 6-Cylinder Gas Motor 


Model No. 11 has an inside clearance of 5 feet 
in height and 44 inches wide and its overall width 
outside is 68 inches and frame length 11 feet 6 
inches. It is equipped with a powerful 6-cylinder 
motor and is so provided with double emergency 
brakes that it can easily be controlled to stop with- 
in one inch of any desired position. The lifting 
device consists of an angle bar on each side 8% 
feet long, swinging out to allow easy passage over 
the load. The driver’s seat is near rear of carrier, 
enabling the operator to see his load full length 
when driving over it. The load is raised and car- 
ried by four heavy double’ Acme thread screws in 
long phosphor bronze nuts driven by hardened 
steel gears operating in oil tight housings. 

The height to top of steering wheel is 7 
inches and height over all 
with top up is 10 feet. 


feet 6 


Mich., where the factory 
is located. 


Builds New Garage for Twelve Trucks 


A few years ago lumber companies in the North- 
west built large barns to house their horses, used 
in hauling lumber and wood. Now they build ga- 
rages that will accommodate as many automobiles 
and trucks. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
of Bellingham, Wash., is one of these concerns. 
It has just completed a garage for its trucks that 
is 40x120 feet, and it has private car garages at all 
its larger plants for its officers and employees. 
The new garage now houses twelve trucks and has 
room for others. At one end a workshop will be 
fitted up and there the company eventually will 
do all its truck repair work. 





The size of load is 3 feet 
wide, 4 feet deep and any 
length. The carrier has 
steel wheels 36x6 with 
solid rubber tires, and a 
coil spring suspension 
for front and rear and 
separate spring suspen- 
sion for the load. It has 
a turning radius of 9 feet 
and will turn at a right 
angle in traveling 8 feet 
because of the 4-wheel 
steer. It is geared to 
travel at a speed of eight 
to fifteen miles an hour 
and may be operated at a 
speed of eleven seconds 
in picking up a load and 
five seconds in discharg- 
ing it. 

Ross carriers have 
made a splendid operat- 











ing record among saw- 
mills in the North, South 
and Northwest. They 


Model No. 9 Ross Carrier, Electrically Driven and Designed for Box Fac- 


tories, Planing Mills Etc. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 29.—With building operations in Milwaukee 
since Jan. 1 showing an increase of more than 
$3,000,000 over those during the corresponding 
period last year, the local lumber market is riding 
on the crest of a big building boom that is re- 
flected in large and daily increasing sales of 
common construction lumber. All the high grades 
of hardwoods are in demand, but the lower grades 
are sluggish. Hemlock, southern pine, northern 
and western pine, together with West coast fir and 
sap gum are in good demand. Hardwood flooring 
is showing feature sales for the week. Birch, bass- 
wood, rock elm and red gum are quiet. Nos 1, 2 
and 3 boards are moving. Nos. 4 and 5 boards are 
inactive. City trade continues to outstrip the 
country trade, altho the latter is growing in volume. 

Cc. H. Juneau, master car-builder of the Mil- 
waukee road, states that all repair department 
forces will be increased at once. Two hundred and 
fifty cars are being built a month and 600 will be 
the regular output with the new force, Mr. Juneau 


declared. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 29.—A decided strengthening is noted in 
hardwoods and southern pine and both varieties 
sell rather briskly. Dealers are stocking up in 
anticipation of still higher quotations. Retail 
stocks are only fair. Building operations are 
active. Automobile, box and musical instrument 
factories are buying hardwoods. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said: “The hardwood market is much 
stronger than a week ago. There is more stock 
moving. There is less distress lumber to be picked 
up and prices are more stable. Automobile fac- 
tories are busy, and retailers are buying in better 
volume.”’ 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., reports a better demand for southern pine, 
with prices strong. 

The Smith Lumber & Supply Co., a new concern 
om East Long Street, reports a good demand for 
millwork and lumber. The concern, which is com- 
posed of E. H. and A. Smith, has leased the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Columbus Wood- 


working Co, 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 29.—The lumber market continues to show 
improvement, especially in hemlock dimension stock. 
Local mills’ shipments will equal, if not exceed, the 
cut for May, and prospects are bright for good 
June shipments. 

The Dawley-Northern yard and planing mill is 
in active operation and reports retail sales very 
good. The yard was recently purchased from the 


. Edgar-Martin Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 27.—The Lockwood committee hearing on 
the Buffalo building situation has been indefinitely 
postponed, according to Councilman Perkins, who 
has returned from New York, where he testified be- 
fore the committee. Whether hearings will be 
resumed in Buffalo depends upon findings based 
on the testimony to date. Councilman Perkins will 
ask the city council to endorse present legislation 
before Congress, offered by Samuel Untermyer, of 
the Lockwood committee, protesting against the 
tariff on plaster and gypsum, also on the tariff be- 
tween the United States and Canada on these ma- 
terials. Such a tariff, he says, should be abol- 
ished if it is shown that rock-ribbed combinations 
are holding up building in Buffalo and other cities. 

A number of the lumbermen have taken up their 
homes on the Canadian shore for the summer sea- 
son, including W. L. Blakeslee, C. R. and H. C. 
Kelleran, A. G. Hirschmiller and H. T. Trotter. 


Orson E. Yeager and Clark W. Hurd will leave 
this week as members of the Buffalo party taking 
in the convention of Rotary Clubs at Los Angeles. 
They will be gone about three weeks. 


The Gowanda Fuel & Supply Co. has started in 
the lumber business as an adjunct to its other 
lines at Gowanda, near this city. 

Elmer J. Sturm, president of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, has been spending a week in West Vir- 
ginia, buying some hardwood stocks for Miller, 
Sturm & Miller, 

George RB. French, treasurer of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., Edward French, secretary, and John 
A. Henderson, salesman in New England territory, 
po visitors at the company’s yard here last 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange has accepted an 





invitation of Frank T. Sullivan, one of the direc- 
tors of the Buffalo Motor Boat Club, to take a sail- 
ing trip around Grand Island on June 13 in power 
boats and take dinner at the clubhouse. Mr. Sul- 
livan is arranging a series of water races and will 
probably include dancing in the entertainment. 

Henry I. George has returned from a trip to 
the sawmill of Graves, Bigwood & Co., at Byng 
Inlet, Ont. He says the company has a good 
average season’s cut of logs and the mill is running 
at a fair rate. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 29.—The hardwood lumber trade for May 
showed an increase over the corresponding month 
of last year. General business conditions in this 
section continue to improve, and collections are 
on a better basis. Manufacturers report that there 
are fewer idle men now than there has been at any 
time since the beginning of the year. The retail 
trade is better now than a month ago. Planing 
mills are enjoying a nice business, with encourag- 
ing prospects for June. Furniture manufacturers 
are optimistic regarding the outlook. Chair and 
desk manufacturers report that business is steadily 
increasing, and the sash and door trade is improv- 
ing right along. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., and 
president of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, re- 
ports that there has been an improvement in the 
stave trade during the last month. The company’s 
three large mills in Tennessee are being operated 
steadily and the outlook, stated Mr. Greer, is more 
promising now than it has been at any time since 
the first of the year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 30.—For the first time in months dealers 
here are becoming worried about their stocks of 
hardwoods. Distributors here say the situation 
will become more acute and offer little encourage- 
ment. Prices are going higher and higher and 
there has begun to be a wail from the contractors 
about high building costs. Distributors say last 
week has seen takings from some industries that 
have not been in the market for weeks. Most 
industrial demand continues to come from the 
furniture factories, but the automobile body plants 
have secured orders during the week that will 
create an increased demand from that quarter. 
There has been an increase in the railroad demand 
and also in that from piano factories. Oak and 
gum continue to be the favorites with the retailers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 30.—Improved weather and rapidly reced- 
ing flood waters are making the outlook for hard- 
wood lumber production somewhat brighter. The 
rapidly expanding demand for hardwoods is put- 
ting lumber manufacturers “on their toes.” It is 
still contended that, regardless of what a few 
mills may be able to do, there will be no return 
to anything approximating normal hardwood out- 
put in the territory south of Helena before July 1. 
It is likewise conceded that the period of curtail- 
ment of hardwood production, at the rate of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 feet a day, will have cov- 
ered, before return to normal output, at least sixty 
days. 

This means a loss of 150,000,000 feet in hard- 
wood production in the lower valley territory. 
This loss came on top of extremely limited produc- 
tion during the greater part of the two preceding 
years and when stocks of No. 1 common and better 
were sharply below normal, and at a time when 
the mills, generally speaking, were almost bare of 
reserve log supplies. Already there is extreme 
shortage in high grade lumber of nearly every 
description. Orders are being received in increas- 
ing numbers and the volume of shipments is heav- 
ier than for more than two years. Furniture inter- 
ests are now buying with greater freedom. Build- 
ing trade interests and automobile manufacturers 
are continuing their recent free buying while va- 
rious miscellaneous consumers are entering the 
market in a pretty liberal way. Further expansion 
in export buying is reported. Prices are advanc- 
ing steadily. They are altogether in favor of the 
seller. No. 1 common plain red oak is selling on a 
basis of $48 to $50, f.o.b. cars at Memphis, while 
No. 1 common white is commanding $53 to $55. 
Demand from flooring manufacturers has been so 
heavy and such inroads have been made on avail- 
able stocks of plain oak that the latter, in No. 1 
common, is commanding practically as much as 
quarter sawn material of the same grade. This 
is a condition practically without precedent. There 
is notable scarcity of plain sap gum in No. 1 
common and better, and offerings of plain red gum 
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CHOICE 


Thick Hardwood 


Beautiful 23,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
18,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


BIRGH 16,000’ 16-4 No- 1 and Better 
Soft Gray Elm 


100,000’ 8-4 No. 1 and Better 
21,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
34,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


All thoroly Air Dried. 


Foster-Latimer 
_ eee Lumber Go. f 








Jackson ii 
&Tindle x. 


Incorporated Ont. 


Maple, Elm, 
Sales Office: Birch, Beech, 
608 Murray Bidg., Basswood, 
Grand Rapids, Hemlock, 
7 Pine, Spruce, 
Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office: 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











J. Frank Oldham Nelsen P. Brown ) 


Oldham & Brown 
Lumber Co. 


Representing 
MANUFACTURERS AND BUYERS 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 


TIMBERS — INDUSTRIAL STOCK— 
LATH — YARD STOCK — R. R. AND 
CAR MATERIAL— CRATING. 


\_ 624 Whitney Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ) 
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Yellow Pine =r 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 144”, 1%”, 2” 
A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills, 
t us tell you more about it. 
mu: Kentucky Lumber Co. 
Sulligent, Ala. Lexington, Ky. 


I LATHROP 


OAK AND || Mixed 
GUM Cars if 
Dimension Desired. 


LUMBER CO., Lathrop Ala.) 


THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Box and Crating 
Material 


—just the kind indus- 
trial plants want. Our 
stock is well milled, 
strong and durable. 
It is cut from ol 


We can also furnish 
anything in R. R. 
and Car Material or 
Structural Timbers. 
Try us today. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 
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Established 
Manufacturers 
for 58 Years 


— MOND, La. 


Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 

















Manufacturers 


| short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods | 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 














RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
GANDY, LA 






Office, 
RUSTON, LA 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











are also comparatively light. The supply of thick 
elm has been greatly depleted and the supply of 
No. 1 common and better, in virtually all items, 
is strikingly small in comparison with demand. 
Buyers show no disposition to hold back purchases 
on account of the freight rate reduction. Manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber are handling logs 
just as rapidly as possible and are not disposed 
to wait until the lower rates go into effect. J. W. 
Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading Co., 
is authority for the statement that “there is no 
log supply for mills in the valley territory except 
for two or three days.” He believes, however, 
that his company will probably be operating three 
loading machines by June 15. His company is 
now loading at the rate of approximately two 
hundred cars a month compared with an average 
of about one thousand cars for this time of the 
year. 


The Rush Lumber Co. has been reorganized here 
under a Tennessee charter, with a paid up capital 
stock of $100,000. Officers are: Paul Rush, presi- 
dent; George W. Ashby, vice president, and C. L. 
Stevens, secretary-treasurer. The reorganized com- 
pany will continue operation of the band mill in 
South Memphis, which will be supplied with logs 
from the tract of land at Sidon, Miss., recently 
purchased from the Southworth Plantation Co. 





Telecodes Wanted 


The American Lumberman has several 
requests for copies of the American Lum- 
berman Telecode. The American Lum- 
berman will pay $2.50 each for a number 
of usable copies which readers desire to 
dispose of. 











George O. Friedel, associated with the C. T. Whit- 
man Lumber Co. at Welville, La., is visiting his 
family in Memphis. He says that flood waters 
have cut off log supplies and made the closing 
down of the mill necessary. 

J. H. Maassen, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., announces 
that he will sever his connection with that com- 
pany June 1, on account of his department being 
moved to St. Louis, Mo., while he prefers to re- 
main in Memphis, making this city his permanent 
home. Mr. Maassen was buyer in the southern 
territory for the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., of South Bend, Ind., for ten years, leaving 
that company in September, 1918, to go with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., and in February, 1919, 
he was made manager of the hardwood department, 
with offices at Memphis. ‘The directors of the com- 
pany this year decided to move that department 
back to St. Louis, hence Mr: Maassen’s resignation. 
For the first time in thirteen years Mr. Maassen 
proposes to take a real vacation, and with Mrs. 
Maassen, will leave the first week in June in their 
car for a six weeks’ tour of the Pacific coast, and 


upon his return will engage in business for him 
self. 

The F. T. Dooley Lumber Co, (Inc.) announces 
that it has purchased the band sawmill and hold- 
ings of the Lockwood Lumber Co. at Brinkley, Ark., 
and expects to start the mill up at once sawing 
oak, gum, cypress, ash and soft elm. The Memphis 
yard will continue in operation for the present, at 
least, and the main office will be here. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 29.—Demand for hardwoods is good. Poplar 
siding is not quite as active as it has been, but 
box shook, pine and hardwood lumber and spe- 
cialties are moving. Cooperage demand is dull. 
Furniture factories are buying only in small lots 
for immediate use, veneer plants running prin- 
cipally on old orders. Cypress is in demand, but 
mill stocks are very low. Hardwood flooring plants 
are buying oak in fair blocks. Ash and elm are 
more active, and gum is in good call. Quotations, 
inch stock, Louisville: Walnut, FAS, $235; selects, 
$150; common, $100. Poplar, FAS, $110; saps and 
selects, $80; common, $50. Quartered oak, $140 
and $70; plain, $110 and $55. Gum, quartered 
red, $115 and $70; plain red, $110 and $65; sap 
gum, $47 and $34. Ash, $90 and $45. 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Louisville divi- 
sion of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
reports that the reduction effective July 1, an- 
nounced May 24, should not retard the lumber 
business, as the shipper pays the freight, part of 
the reduction was already effective, and the small 
reduction that will really become effective July 1 
will not be sufficient to change the price a thou- 
sand feet. The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is that 90 percent of the rate effective 
on Aug. 26, 1920, shall be the new rate. In view 
of the fact that the lumber industry had already 
secured a reduction, this previous reduction counts 
against the 10 percent general reduction. There 
has been some talk of consumers buying light in 
June to escape the higher freight in the meantime. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


May 29.—There has been a continued good de- 
mand for hemlock and birch. In many lines there 
has been a tendency for manufacturers to accept 
the best offers, and to hold the remainder of their 
stock until market conditions warrant selling it. 
It is also realized among manufacturers of lumber 
generally that the present construction period 
must be followed by a greatly increased demand 
for furniture that will mean an increased move- 
ment of furniture grades. 


THE CLEVELAND (OHIO) Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletin issued May 1, shows that the 
lumber industry in the Cleveland district em- 
ployed 9.65 percent more help in April than 
in March. This statement applies exclusively to 
those engaged in actual handling of lumber. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 27.—The local cargo market seems well 
stabilized, with an upward tendency on common, 
rough green clears and shingles. Lath, if anything, 
are weaker. Common is held at $22.50 to $23, 
ship’s tackle, green clears at $48, shingles around 
$3.60 and lath $6. No. 1 vertical grain flooring, 
rail shipment, runs around $15 a thousand over 
Rail B. 

The. waterborne movement keeps busy all the 
boats that are available and space is in demand. 
In some quarters fear is expressed that this will 
not continue and that unsold stock and randoms 
will again be in evidence. A contrary opinion is 
advanced by one authority that “heads of several of 
the huge yards at the local port yesterday an- 
nounced that they are unable to keep up with 
demands from retail and wholesale yards from the 
inland districts despite the fact that lumber imports 
are steadily growing.” 

The San Diego harbormaster reports the receipt 
there during April of 6,040,094 feet of lumber and 
100,000 feet of ties, and export to Mexico of 50,000 
feet of lumber. Advance figures from the harbor 
commission show the receipt during March at this 
port of 56,073,874 feet of lumber, 14,395,400 lath, 
12,221,150 shingles, 57,733 shakes, 94,479 ties, 
1,000 posts, 107,612 lineal feet of poles and piles, 
a total equivalent to 63,926,227 board feet. During 
the first quarter of this year 109,000,000 feet more 
of forest products were received at the harbor than 
during the same period of 1921. 

Effective May 24, the manufacturers have ad- 
vanced redwood construction $2 a thousand at the 
mills, merchantable $1 a thousand, finish to 12-inch 
$5, over 12-inch $10. The charges for dry stock 
were also increased $2 a thousand. 

Word has been received here that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered a blanket re- 
duction of practically 10 percent on freight rates 
in this territory. This will not appreciably affect 
the Los Angeles market, most of the supplies being 
waterborne. It will benefit some of the outlying 
section like the Imperial Valley and may eventually 
react by increasing the demand from the Pacific 
coast to sections east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Henry Newmeyer, formerly of Marysville, Calif., 
has bought out the Learned Lumber Co., of Pasa- 


dena. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 27.—A renewal of interest in car material 
comes with a report that a contract for 2,000 box 
cars for the Santa Fe has been apportioned to 
the American Car & Foundry Co., the Pullman Co. 
and the Standard Steel Car Co., of Pittsburgh. 
The stock will run heavily to clear and will 
aggregate about 10,000,000 feet. There is 
a strong likelihood that the business’ will 
go to the fir mills, and consequently the specialists 
in that line of lumber are somewhat keyed up as 
to developments during next week. A part of the 
business may be placed Monday. The car stock of 
the grade required has taken part in the general 
advance in the market, and now commands a fig- 
ure considerably higher than that for contracts 
let early in the year. 


For the third consecutive week, production at 
the fir mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has exceeded normal. The cut 
for the week ended May 20 at 130 mills was 
89,395,338, or 5 percent above normal; orders, 
105,609,628 féet, or 18 percent above production ; 
Shipments, 94,125,566 feet, or 11 percent below 
orders. Water delivery will take care of 29 per- 
cent of all new business. This amounted to 30,- 
369,628 feet, of which 23,109,616 feet will move 
coastwise or intercoastal; and 7,260,012 will move 
export. New business for delivery by rail 
amounted to 2,508 cars. Thirty-seven percent of 
the week’s lumber shipments moved by water. This 
amounted to 34,615,566 feet, of which domestic 
clearances accounted for 23,342,136 feet, and over- 
Seas clearances, 11.173,428 feet. Rail shipments 
amounted to 1,987 cars. Unfilled domestic cargo 
orders total 109,311,739 feet and unfilled export 
orders, 76,878,803 feet. Unfilled rail trade orders 
total 7,424 cars. The twenty weeks’ production 
was 1,578,363,106 feet; new business, 1,611,248,- 
161 feet; and shipments 1,520,832,968 feet. 

New wholesale terms was the topic of discussion 
at the shinglemen’s luncheon Wednesday, and de- 
veloped some pointed differences of opinion from 
the standpoint of manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Will E. Howard, of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle 
Co., presided. 

‘ = E. Gibbs, of Bradstreets, gave an interesting 
alk ‘Thursday at the meeting of wholesalers, 
Speaking intimately on the credit relations of lum- 








bermen. Mr. Gibbs occupied the floor for about 
fifteen minutes, and was listened to intently as he 
unfolded many valuable suggestions for the lum- 
bermen, 

W. M. Webb, Detroit representative of the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, gave a keen analysis 
of the Michigan market at Friday’s luncheon of 
the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, saying that his dis- 
trict was probably the most highly competitive in 
the United States, on account of the varying 
character of lumber shipments, which reach there 
from practically every producing region. The de- 
mand for fir, he stated, was increasing. 

H. S. Stronach, manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the West Coast Forest Products Bu- 
reau, will leave Thursday for an extended tour of 
industrial territory. He will go by way of Salt 
Lake and Denver, and will devote considerable at- 
tention to sash and door factories. During the 
early part of the week Mr. Stronach will visit the 
plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, 
Wash., and the Union Mills, at Union, Wash., in 
order to explain to sawyers his ideas of cutting 
shop stock. 

W. E. Barwick, manager of the white pine de- 
partment of ‘the Burton Beebe Lumber Co., has 
returned from an absence of three weeks at 


* Klamath Falls, Ore. Without reference to the 


merits of the labor controversy, Mr. Barwick 
states that production at the white pine mills will 
be 35 percent below normal, unless the district has 
an extremely late season. Prospects for settling 
the strike appear to be remote. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 29.—The lumber market shows increasing 
strength, with a growing demand from all sections 
of the country. San Francisco commission men 
and mill agents have good inquiries and are taking 
orders right along, altho they could do a great deal 
more business if the mills had better assortments. 
The advance in redwood prices is the principal 
feature of the market. Douglas fir, also, is 
stronger. White and sugar pine are in good de- 
mand, with production light. San Francisco re- 
tailers are selling a lot of lumber at reasonable 
prices and are buying steadily from mills. 


While new business in the export trade is com- 
paratively light, the mills are well supplied with 
domestic orders. Australia has been making light 
purchases of fir. The west coast of South Amer- 
ica is taking cargoes from time to time. Japan is 
holding off, but increased buying is expected as 
soon as Japanese banks pursue a more liberal pol- 
icy in issuing letters of credit. China is buying 
more liberally. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., this city, sold 7,792,000 feet during 
last week. Of this amount China took 5,801,000 
feet, and Japan 1,574,000 feet. There is some im- 
provement in inquiries from England. Inquiries 
have come into this market for 9,000,000 feet of 
fir ties for Alexandria, Egypt, and for 2,000,000 
feet of ties for Port Soudan. The Redwood Ex- 
port Co., this city, has advanced prices, effective 
May 25, to $60 base at mill. Since the first of the 
year the company has sold about 17,000,000 feet 
at the former price of $55 base. Two steamers 
have just completed loading cargoes of about 
1,000,000 feet at Eureka for Australia. Three 
more steamers will load during June with about 
1,000,000 feet each. 


L. D. MacDonald, representing the Pacific Ex- 
port Lumber Co. in this city, reports the Japanese 
demand for lumber and cedar logs very light. But 
he is making two shipments of cedar telephone 
poles to Japan this month on Dutch steamers. 
More are to follow. 

The situation at Klamath Falls has improved 
somewhat, with the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., and 
other manufacturers, operating their plants nine 
hours a day. Manufacturers are holding firm 
on the 9-hour day. Efforts of conciliation com- 
missioners were unsuccessful regarding the strike. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has good 
inquiries for California white and sugar pine and 
sales during May have shown a considerable in- 
crease. The demand for white pine shop is in 
excess of the supply. The white pine mills in the 
Feather River Canyon are getting under way, 
after having been delayed by snow in the woods. 
Among those which have started up are the Span- 
ish Peak Lumber Co. at Spanish Ranch, near 
Quincy; California Fruit Exchange, of Graeagle, 
near Blairsden, and the Plumas Lumber Co., of 
Cromberg. The Standard Lumber Co. is operating 
on white and sugar pine at Standard. D. H. 
Steinmetz, general manager, is planning to operate 
with two shifts thru the remainder of the year 
and make a large cut. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen 
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§ Always In Demand } 
Home builders are sold on the economy 


of hardwood flooring. Hundreds of dealers 
are supplying their customers with our 


SOFT 


rexrurRcD OAK | 
FLOORING 


’ They know that it is second to none for 
§ quality, durability or economy and there- 
; fore gives their customers the biggest 
value. Better order some of it in L. C. L. 
or carlots with 





Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M°Minnville.Tenn. 
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Perfection Brand 


Oak 









never fails to satisfy the 
\ most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
\ favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
plain, also Vel- 
$a vet “Edge” 


SAWED 
Flooring strips. 


" d WED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?ins ®'=*f. 


Arkansas 


Hardwoods serie 


g SOUTHERN GUM, OAK 
Exclusive American E H. TUB ° 


selling representa; ~~ COTTONWOOD, CYPRESS, 
Clark & Sons, Limi- NORTHERN pate ELM, 
ted, Toronto, Ont. MAPLE, BASSWOOD. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Charles 0. Maus Lumber Co. 


. SOUTH BEND, INDIANA _ 























HAND MADE 
We manu- 
CYPRESS = we 
them in all 
sizes from 
SHINGLES 
Stock 
Quality Guaranteed 


Rhem Shingle Company 
RHEMS, S. C. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


























Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators 
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We're Cutting In 
New Virgin Tract 


A few months ago we completed 
fifteen miles of logging railroad 
into a new tract of choice virgin 
Shortleaf. Customers who have 
ordered it are praising it strongly 
—some say it is the best buy 
available today in 


Shortleas Pp ine 


If you compare values, you ought 
to try some of our 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 
and 8-4 finish, 3 and 4 inch rift 
and flat grain flooring, No. 117 
drop siding, boards and shiplap. 
Ask us for quotations. 


For hardwood prices, address 
Southern Hardwood Sales Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


H. H. Bates, Manager DEEMER, MISS. 


























Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks gad ready to 

: ship. Your inquiries 
White Oak and orders are so- 








Red Oak licited. 
Hekney Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 















H.C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


aa’s PINE 


2x4’s 
Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and ¥X& Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


shortleat Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
i CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 


and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 








Lumber & Box Co., this city, has returned from a 
tour of the State, and reports prospects very good 
for box shook business based upon fruit crop con- 
ditions. 

A. J. Russell, general manager of the Sante 
Fe Lumber Co., this city, is very optimistic as to 
fir business and reports the California demand 
holding up well. Eastern business is growing and 
prices are consequently advancing. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., says the logging camps are getting 
under way and the mill is expected to be in opera- 
tion by June 1. The Dorris Lumber & Box Co. is 
operating on pine shook at Dorris, with a good 
demand, 

E. C. Hughes, representing the Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Co. and the Peninsula Lumber Co., of 
Portland, finds the California demand in excess 
of the ability of the mills to take care of orders 
with present stocks. High water in the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers may force some mills to 
close down. 

Charles R, McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, states that everything 
is looking up in the fir industry. With an in- 
creased eastern demand, considerable railroad pur- 
chasing and large California buyers coming into the 
market, prices are stiffening. This company has 
orders ahead for the full capacity of its steam 
schooner tonnage. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is keeping 
up its cut of redwood at the large redwood saw- 
mill at Eureka. Uppers are being dried as rapidly 
as possible to take care of the improved demand. 
The steam schooner Wellesley has been taken on 
time charter for redwood shipments from Eureka 
to San Pedro. 

The Charles Nelson Co., this city, is handling a 
large volume of lumber, with the fir market 
strengthening. All of the mills in which this con- 
cern is interested are operating. The Northern 
Redwood Lumber Co.’s mills at Korbel and River- 
side are making a combined output of 225,000 feet 
a day. The Yosemite Lumber Co. is making a good 
cut of white and sugar pine at Merced Falls. A 
fleet of steam schooners is busy with coastwise 
shipments. Good stocks are being carried at the 
Oakland yard of the Sunset Lumber Co. and the 
Wilmington yard of the Consolidated Lumber Co. 

Arthur Cahill has been directing the affairs of 
Sudden & Christenson, this city, since the death 
of President E. A. Christenson, with D. W. Rasor, 
who has charge of the coastwise shipping opera- 
tions. Business plans will be continued on the 
usual scale. 

Eugene DeReynier, of the J. R. Hanify Co., this 
city, who had been visiting relatives in Europe, is 
again at his desk, his return having been hastened 
by the death of J. R. Hanify. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 27.—Local lumber manufacturers were jubi- 
lant over the reduction in freight rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission this week 
and predict that the cut in transportation costs 
will do more than anything else to stimulate the 
demand for building material. The only drawback, 
as seen by the lumbermen, is that the new rates 
will not go into effect until July 1 which will mean 
a falling off in the rail business during the next 
30 days, as buyers will hold off to get the benefit of 
the new rates. 

Tacoma’s fight for the retention of terminal 
rates on westbound steamship business will be 
continued at a hearing to be held in June or July 
before the Shipping Board. The board has 
suspended the new rates established by the Inter- 
coastal conference until after the hearing. In 
view of this fact the local lumbermen are awaiting 
the result before going ahead with their fight 
against the conference steamship companies. J. A. 
Gabel, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Cé., 
has left New York for home, declaring that nothing 
more can be done with the conference lines until 
after the hearing. Mr. Gabel represented Tacoma 
at the meeting where the city’s protest was filed 
with the conference. It is significant, however, 
that two vessels of the Isthmian line, a noncon- 
ference organization which did not cancel Tacoma’s 
terminal rates, called at local mills for cargo this 
week, The Isthmian liners have not been calling 
at Tacoma recently. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks this week 
included the following: For California, Willie 
Higgins at North End Lumber Co.; Nome City at 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.; Tiverton and Phyllis at 
Defiance Mill. For the Orient, Kongosan Maru 
and Azumasan Maru at Port dock; Arabia Maru 
at Milwaukee dock. For the Atlantic coast, Steet 
Age and Katrina Luckenback at St. Paul mill; 
Steel Worker at Defiance mill; Willpolo at Port 
dock. For Europe, Jowan and Mewican at Baker 
dock. For Mexico, Providencia, loaded at Hender- 


' son Bay. 


A review of the log rate case, the outcome of a 
controversy between the logging interests and the 
carriers which has been fought for several years, 


is being held before the superior court of Thurston 
County this week. The roads appealed some time 
ago from an order of the State public service com- 
mission which reduced the log rates approximately 
17 percent. The railroads are contending that the 
enforcement of the order will mean an actual loss 
to the roads on log traffic and ask that the compro- 
mise tariffs, filed by them and rejected by the 
commission, be made effective. Decision is not 
expected for some time yet. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has opened 
a new camp at Elkhorn City, to be known ag 
Camp 3. A celebration attended by more than 
350 persons from Kapowsin, Tacoma and nearby 
points was held on the night of May 20 when the 
camp was formally opened. A banquet was served 
and a dance followed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Carlson are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a baby boy May 22, 
Mr. Carlson is president of the Carlson-Hill Lumber 
Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 27.—So far this month the output of the 
logging camps in the Columbia River district has 
been about twice the normal. On account of late 
resumption of operations after the winter snow, 
it was found necessary to get out as many logs as 
possible this month, which is the most favorable 
for logging, to prevent a shortage during summer 
and early fall. Usually fire risks prevent crowding 
of operations during June, July and August. At 
present the weather is cool and cloudy and there 
will probably be little fire danger the early part 
of June. These calculations, however, may be 
upset by a few weeks of dry, warm weather. 
There will be no airplane forest patrol this season 
in the Pacific Northwest so that other means of 
fire prevention will have to be employed to the 
fullest extent, 

For the last three weeks there has been great 
danger of extremely high water in the Columbia 
River but now with cooler weather prevailing, 
melting snow in the mountains is being checked 
and there is less fear that sawmill operations on 
the lower river will be interfered with. Some of 
the mills could stand a rise of only a few feet 
above the present level without having to shut 
down. 

Cc. D. Johnson, president of the Pacific Spruce 
Corporation, the parent body of the C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Co., the manufacturing and selling branch, 
and the Manary Logging Co., the logging branch, 
will return to Portland next week from San Fran- 
cisco with his family to establish their home here. 
Vice President C. G. Atkinson, of the C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Co., who is also sales manager, stated to- 
day that on July 1 the mill at Toledo will begin 
cutting old growth fir, spruce and hemlock at the 
rate of 10,000,000 feet a month. 

John Saari, of Saari Bros., visited the mills in 
the Tillamook, Nehalem and lower Columbia River 
districts this week and found them all active, with 
conditions looking good everywhere. He antici- 
pates a car shortage late in the summer or the 
coming fall and says there would be one now but 
for the heavy movement of lumber from the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the Atlantic coast by water. 

Allan Turner, for the last three years sales 
manager here for the Buehner Lumber Co., has 
resigned to go to California to engage in the lum- 
ber business, the details of which are not yet ready 
for announcement. The resignation becomes ef- 
fective June 1. 

Phillip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber 
Co., has completed an extended motoring trip on 
the Coast, the run taking him down thru Califor- 
nia and north into British Columbia. Weather 
conditions were anything but favorable when Mr. 
and Mrs. Buehner started out, but they improved 
and the trip is reported as having been one well 
worth taking. ‘The company’s plants at North 
Bend, Coos Bay, are now in full swing manufac- 
turing lumber, shingles and other lumber products. 

B. E. Niedermeyer, president of the Niedermeyer- 
Martin Lumber Co., says that his company is doing 
a considerable export business, specializing par- 
ticularly in shipping of cedar logs and thick cedar 
veneer, a new line recently developed. 

L. W. Held, until a few months ago manager of 
the Portland office of the Pacific Coast Shippers 
Association and formerly with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle, has opened 
an office in the Gerlinger Building, where he is 
selling the output of several mills in this district. 

George T. Gerlinger, head of the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., says that a second gang which 
was installed some time ago at the mill has been 
put into operation with the result that the daily 
output is increased about 10,000 feet. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. at LinntovD 
will install a planing mill to be electrically oper 
ated. A lumber storage shed will also be added. 
It will be served by a monorail system, duplicating 
that now in use. 

The American Lumber Stores (Inc.) has estab 
lished an assembling and selling yard in Portland 
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under the management of W. B. Shipley. This 
concern, with offices in the Pittock Block, is the 
controlling company which handles the output of 
the Cedar Creek Lumber Co. at Linnton and the 
Columbia Lumber Co. at Clatskanie. 

The Oregon Box & Manufacturing Co., of this 
city, has made a number of improvements recently. 
A 10-ton crane has been installed for handling 
lumber from the transfer to the planing mill and 
the storage capacity of the transfer shed has been 
increased to take care of a cut of 60,000 feet a 
day. A specially designed device to transfer lum- 
ber from the crane to, the planer has also been in- 
stalled. To the equipment has been added an ad- 
ditional fast feed planer. New concrete and tile 
kilns will be installed soon. An additional crane 
with a 50-foot boom will be installed to carry 
lumber to the new 50x200-foot export shed that 
is to be added to the plant. 

Harry I. Nettleton, a graduate of the school of 
forestry of the Oregon Agricultural College in 
1921, has been appointed to the position of in- 
structor in forestry at the school to succeed Earl 
G. Mason, who resigned recently to enter business 
on his own account. Mr. Nettleton was formerly 
in the Forest Service and has been in the employ 
of the George Palmer Lumber Co. at La Grande, 
Ore., and the East Oregon Lumber Co. at Enter- 
prise, Ore. 

F. H. Peters and EB. A. Lewis have incorporated 
under the name of the Lewis-Peters Lumber Co. 
and entered the wholesale lumber business at Eu- 
gene, Ore. Mr. Peters was formerly at Cottage 
Grove, representing the W. H. Busy Lumber Co., 
of Portland. Mr. Lewis was in the lumber game 
at Cherry Grove. ; 

The Forest Service is cruising 40,000,000 feet 
of old growth fir in the vicinity of Wassen Creek 
in the upper Umpqua Valley near Reedsport. In- 
quiries have been received at the office of the 
Siuslaw forest from prospective purchasers, and 
it is understood the timber will soon be ready for 
sale to the highest bidder. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 27.—‘Things are looking pretty good,” de- 
clared President E. F. Gierin, of the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co., this week in commenting 
on the domestic lumber market. His opinion is 
that of other lumbermen of this district, who, like 
Mr. Gierin, have recently put night crews at work. 
The demand for lumber has caused a gradual 
strengthening in price and one producer estimates 
that wholesale quotations on rail business have 
gone up about 10 percent within recent months. 

A cargo of 2,500,000 feet of lumber was taken 
from the Bloedel Donovan and FE. K. Wood mills 
this week by the Oridona Maru for Japan. Next 
week the Bloedel Donovan plant will load the 
steamship Manulani with shingles, lath and lumber 
for Honolulu and the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will 
put 900,000 feet aboard the steamship Shasta for 
California. 

Logging operations will soon be started by the 
Columbia Valley Logging Co., which has just been 
incorporated, with H. W. Hunter, president of the 
Campbell River Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and Walter B. 
Whitcomb as trustees. The company will ship logs 
from the Columbia Valley, near Maple Falls, to 
White Rock, B. C., via Bellingham. 

Preparatory to the concentration of shipments 
at Anacortes, the Morrison Mill Co. has ordered 
from a Seattle shipbuilding concern a scow of 300 
tons. It will have a length of 110 feet and a beam 
of 38 feet. A similar barge was recently built 
for the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co., of Anacortes. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 27.—A 80-day option on the plant of the 
Dover Lumber Co. at Dover, Idaho, has been taken 
by Fred Herrick, large lumber operator of St. 
Maries, Idaho, according to word from Dover to- 
day. Mr. Herrick is now the dominant figure in 
the affairs of the Coeur d’Alene Mill Co., the St. 
Maries Lumber Co. and the Export Lumber Co., 
the latter at Harrison, Idaho. ‘The deal is ex- 
pected to mean that the Dover mill will again be 
put into operation. President B. H. Hornby, of 
the Dover Lumber Co., announced some two years 
ago that the company had decided to liquidate. 
The Dover Lumber Co. is one of the affiliated 
Weyerhaeuser interests. A half section of land 
a mile and a half from the Great Northern rail- 
way at Bronx with about 6,000,000 feet of timber 
on it has been sold by the Dover people to J. J. 
O'Neil and A, G, Colburn, who will log it off. 

The rapid growth of the National Builders’ Bu- 
reau since it was organized five years ago by A. L. 
Porter and associates has resulted in an increase 
of Capitalization which was made this week. This 
*8 now $150,000 instead of $50,000. Frank H. 
Beckmann is now first vice president and general 
manager, while C. J. Donaldson has been made 
second vice president and general manager in 
charge of the eastern headquarters in Indianapolis. 
H. L. Masterson, assistant general manager, has 


been made secretary as well, and P. H. Pugsley, 
advertising manager, has had the duties of treas- 
urer also given him. The company now has fifteen 
salesmen on the road with branch offices in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and Philadelphia in addition to the new eastern 
office at Indianapolis. The managers for the 
branches are L. P. Buckley for California; Robert 
Fournier, Minneapolis; D. C. Rogers, Kansas City, 
and F. B. Cole, Philadelphia. 

I. N. Tate, assistant general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., returned Wednesday from 
a week’s trip to the Coast, where he attended the 
meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

L. M. Bullen, sales manager of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., is back from a three months’ eastern 
trip, during which he covered the entire territory 
east of Chicago to the coast and from Kentucky to 
Ottawa. Said he, “Business in the East was quiet 
when I first went back but before my return had 
begun to pick up wonderfully. Prices have stif- 
fened somewhat, tho still weak in some lines. 
Our plant is oversold and we are out of the market 
for the present. I understand this is true of some 
other mills. Most all of the Inland Empire mills 
have orders for thirty days on the books and some 
for sixty days.’ 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


* May 27.—There is a decided change in the lum- 
ber market over last week. Short dimension sold 
at $4 over list and long dimension at list to $2 
over. Small timbers are being sold at list. Tim- 
bers are stronger, with uppers scarce and their 
prices advancing. Shingles are advancing, with 
most mills running two shifts to take care of the 
business. There was an advance in wages at most 
mills. The reduction in rates to take effect July 
1 will have a tendency to bring back the middle 
West and eastern buyers to the Coast mills again. 

C. A. Doty has disposed of his interests in the 
Maytown Lumber Co., of Maytown, and will devote 
his entire time to superintending the construction 
of a modern, electrically equipped sawmill at South 
Bend, of which he will be manager. Mr. Doty is 
associated in this enterprise with the Kleeb inter- 
ests. Work will be rushed on the completion of 
the plant. Walter Doty, who has been secretary 
and treasurer of the Maytown Lumber Co., has 
also disposed of his interests and will operate the 
Cram Sheppard mill at Mamai. 

A. L. Gibbs has taken charge as head of the 
land department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Kelso. S. M. Morris, western representative, is 
expected to arrive shortly. A. J. Guindon will be 
the local accountant. 

The mill of the Wilson Lumber Co., which has 
been recently built on the north fork of the Newau- 
kum River, near Forrest, has begun operations. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 15,000 feet. 
BE. P. Layton & Son started operation this week at 
their new sawmill four miles from Toledo. They 
will have a capacity of about 15,000 feet daily. 
They have a tract of 3,000,000 feet of timber ad- 
joining the mill. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 27.—The Grays Harbor Manufacturing Co. 
is improving its manufacturing plant by the addi- 
tion of new equipment, consisting of two tubular 
boilers and three dry kilns costing approximately 
$15,000. 

T. W. Tebb, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, says 
that great improvement is shown in the demand 
for lumber and that more lumber has been shipped 
from the harbor this year than during the same 
time in 1921. During the last few weeks the 
yards in the middle West have been buying heavily 
and all the mills report well filled order books. 

Ralph D. Emerson, of the Aloha Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Emerson returned last week from an ex- 
tended South American and European tour. They 
have been away for about five months. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 29.—If the railroads carry out their pro- 
posals of a reduction in freight rates on lumber 
they will materially strengthen the position of 
British Columbia’s logging and sawmill indus- 
tries, according to local operators. About a week 
ago the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association adopted a new price list to 
serve as a basis for future sales. The new list 
provides for an increase of about 15 percent on 
common lumber and 18 to 20 percent on uppers. 
The increase was not authorized until the lumber 
interests became thoroly convinced that they 
could not afford to continue indefinitely quoting 
prices that prevented them from operating at a 
profit. The new railway rates, if put into effect, 
will practically absorb the increased price of 
lumber to eastern Provinces and States, which are 
now British Columbia’s most important market. 

Production of logs in April amounted to 154,- 
308,325 feet. The total for the first four months 
of the present year is 486,578,017 feet. 
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when you order our Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and Soda Dipped lumber. 
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Our daily capacity of 125,000 feet insures 
prompt service. Tell us your needs. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
D. F. McCullough, Gen’!. Mgr. M. D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr 


¥ 
ie QS 4x4 to 
Pass 18x18—10 to 70 ft. 


Rough or Sized 


3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 























































THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Peerless Patent 


WIG G I N S Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
and excellence 
of engraving. 








ROTEEL COMPANY 
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CcHIcCasoe 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Die Embossers 


Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Bartley 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


{ Gen'l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcellea facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
ORR NERC RRC 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


Fr our high grade dressed stock-~ 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Gummer Gypress Go. 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


May 29.—The southern pine market is strength- 
ening, prices having advanced on some items and 
become firmer on others. Finish and timbers are 
in good demand, and the lower grades are very 
strong. Mills have no surplus stock, and orders 
for prompt shipment are being turned down. Local 
building is very heavy. The export market has 
advanced in price. The bulk of the export lumber 
is going to the West Indies and South American 
markets. 

Hardwood manufacturers report a slight improve- 
ment in the market. Stocks are very low and 
production will not be resumed to any extent for 
thirty days. Prices on red gum are firm. The 
demand for oak and poplar is very strong, and 
these items are bringing much better prices. The 
small reductions in freight rates are expected to 
help the market a little. 


C. KE. Klumb, sales manager for the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., left last Wednesday night for New 


York, to attend a conference of Finkbine salesmen 
in that territory. Mr. Klumb will go from New 
York to Chicago, attending a meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association traffic bureau there on May 31. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 29.—The market has grown rather quiet. 
Prices are seeking more permanent levels. Whole- 
salers and millmen seem to be of the opinion that 
the market is quite steady. Production is tre- 
mendously stimulated and it will take a very heavy 
and steady demand to hold recent gains. Many 
wholesalers with large blocks of stock bought have 
found them difficult to market at higher levels; 
therefore some of them are accepting slightly lower 
offers. The retailers are not very eager to buy at 
current prices. Both large and small mills are 
shipping to capacity. On the whole the situation 
is very good and the mills would be extremely well 
satisfied if the market would continue on the pres- 
ent basis. Hardwoods are in better demand, and 
there are some slight advances, principally on up- 
per grades of sap and red gum. 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 29.—Demand and prices continue strong. 
Mills generally have issued new lists showing ad- 
vances on both sides. Common items made the 
largest advances, however, and seemingly are most 
in demand. All surplus stocks are being taken 
rapidly, leaving mills in such condition that they 


will be unable to book new orders. Some mills 
have entirely withdrawn from the market, while 
others sell only from stock lists. Some fear a 


runaway market. Pookings of this week just about 
equaled last week's, but offerings were greater, 
Retailers are asking for immediate shipment of 
practically all orders placed. Industrials are buy- 
ing. The demand for railroad material is increas- 
ing every day, with prices advancing. The weather 
has been somewhat inclement but no mills have 
lost time. Labor and car supply are adequate. 

Hardwood prices are making some advances and 
demand is growing. Hardwood flooring prices are 
good and mills generally are heavily oversold on 
practically all grades. Gum moldings are in good 
demand, with prices high. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 29.—The North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers find demand very brisk, but many orders are 
being turned down because mills are oversold. 
Some tried raising prices on several of these items, 
and their quotations were accepted promptly by 
wire. Bookings during the week ended May 13 
were the largest since Nov. 5, 1921. There has 
been an increase in items which have been sluggish 
and a decided increase in sales of flooring ete. In- 
quiries are numerous. While the prices on a few 
items have not changed, the very popular stock 
has advanced. Mill stocks are becoming badly 
broken up. To increase production is nearly im- 
possible, due to labor conditions. 

There has been a decided improvement in the 
sale of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better. A continuance 
of improved demand would soon clean up the sur- 
plus. No. 2 and better stock widths, in 4/4 and 
thicker, are very active, both rough and dressed, 
carlot orders for 4%-, 5- and 6-inch in 4/4 being 
frequent. Demand for 5/4 and thicker edge is 
much better. No. 3 4/4 stock widths are moving 
better, but 4/4 edge is a little quiet. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips and miscuts are in good demand, with 
supply short and many mills quoting higher prices. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box are rather light, the 
mills preferring. not to sell further ahead.  In- 
quiries and orders for D2S and resawn stock are 
increasing. No. 2 edge box, 4/4, rough and dressed, 
is selling about as fast as accumulated, much go- 
ing into rough sheathing. No. 2 stock box, 4/4, is 
just as popular as ever. A wonderful increase in 
demand for 12-inch No. 2 box originated during 


last week. No. 1 stock box, 4/4, is also a good 
seller; prices have been advanced. No. 1 box, 5/4 
and 6/4 edge, is also showing more life. Box bark 
strips are again active, particularly D2S %-inch. 

There has been a tremendous increase in demand 
for rift flooring, flat flooring, thin ceiling, partition, 
roofers and dressed stock boards. Prices on all 
items, except roofers, show no material change, 
altho they are hardening. Roofer prices are going 
higher, They are hard to get and demand for them 
is insistent. Recent advances have been paid freely 
by buyers. Building activities are brisk all along 
the coast. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 29.—The market is stronger. Production 
is being pushed but does not keep pace with the 
demand. All items in yard and shed stocks are 
moving fast, and at most mills the common grades 
especially are considerably oversold. Decking con- 
tinues to grow stronger both in demand and price, . 
and green decking is again being bought. The 
demand for paving block stock is also considerably 
improved. There is also a better demand for small 
yard timbers and other items of fresh cutting 
are strong. 

The Love Lumber Co., of Poplarville, Miss., 
which recently overhauled its plant and added an 
uptodate planing mill, plans to install additional 
boiler and engine power, another steam dry kiln 
and a large sash gang. ‘These additions were 
decided upon after closing a deal with the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., for a large tract of virgin long- 
leaf pine timber adjacent to its present holdings, 
R. N. Steadman is president of the Love Lumber 
Co.; R. D. Wentworth, vice president and general 
manager; J. Angus McLeod, secretary, and J. W. 


Rogers, treasurer. These officers, together with 
John A. McLeod, constitute the principal stock- 


holders in the company. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 29.—The southern pine market continues to 
gain strength on the order side. Tho production 
has been speeded up as far as possible and weather 
has favored logging, mills are not able to accept 
all of the orders, particularly those for prompt 
shipment. The stocks are very badly broken as a 
result of the demand spreading itself over the 


entire list of items. Prices have strengthened 
materially. Railroads are expediting deliveries. 


A $2,700,000 bond election for the construction 
of a deep water port at Lake Charles is scheduled 
to take place on June 13. It is proposed to deepen 
the channel of the Caleasieu River and connect 


it with the Sabine River to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The campaign has been in charge of Willis P. 


Weber, one of the most prominent lumbermen in 


Louisiana. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 29.—It appears that buying, especially of 
dimension, has somewhat let up thruout this sec- 
tion. A good many buyers say they have about 
purchased their requirements. Heavy orders for 
railroad material call for items of all classes, espe- 
cially car siding. Inquiries for small timbers are 
also very numerous and many bookings are re- 
ported at good prices. Demand for higher grades 
of shed stock is very heavy and the prices have 


increased. Better flooring appears to be advancing 
rapidly. Lath are also in good demand and show 


an increase in price. The opinion appears to 
prevail that too rapid an advance in prices will 
have a tendency to curtail demand. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 29.—Demand for and prices of practically 
all items in southern pine are increasing. Those 
best posted on market conditions -believe there 
will be no let-up in demand or decline in prices 
until surplus stocks are accumulated, and many 
close observers look for much higher prices on the 
whole list. The general situation begins to re- 
semble that of 1920 when prices were of secondary 
consideration and the finding of stock was of 
primary importance. There has been a great im- 
provement in the hardwood lumber market also. 
Many upper grades are already very scarce. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 29.—There has been no change in prices of 
common grades of southern pine during the last 
week. More business is offered than can be ac- 
cepted by shippers. The demand from retail yards 
has been as good as at any time, but there is 4 
tendency among the wholesalers not to speculate 
further on the market advancing. High grade 
flooring, finish, siding and other shed stock have 


shown advances during the week. There is very 
little car material shipped from this section. Most 


mills in this district specialize in No. 2 common 
and better short length, shortleaf framing and 
common boards, and therefore the recent price 
advance on railroad stock will be of very little 
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benefit. However, dimension prices are satisfac- 
tory. It is estimated that the average small mill’s 
cost of producing lumber in No. 2 common and 
better grade is about $17 a thousand, and that the 
present market will net an average of about $20. 
With the large mills the cost is much higher, and 
also the average selling price is greater. The 
average wagon haul for the small mill in this 
section is about six miles to the railroad, and the 
distance is, of course, increasing every year; there- 
fore, lumber can never be made again as cheaply 
as in the past. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


May 29.—The improvement in lumber market 
conditions is still holding up. There is a much 
better demand for all classes of lumber. Building 
materials are moving well and the demand for 
special cuttings is increasing. The export trade 
is unusually good and the demand for southern 
pine lumber to France, England and Germany is 
growing rapidly. There is a good demand for 
creosoted piling and ties both to British Honduras 
and Cuba. Four or five steamers sail from this port 
weekly with lumber cargoes for Europe, and a good 
schooner trade is maintained between this port and 
Cuba and the West Indies. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 29.—There never has been a_ healthier 
market or a more general demand for southern 
pine in the history of the trade. An unprecedented 
demand for low grades and willingness of buyers 
to take odd lengths and any lengths has enabled 
manufacturers to clean their yards. ‘The demand 
comes from retail yards—the city yards sending in 
most of the big orders—railroads and oil fields, 
and the yard orders clearly indicate that they are 
for the purpose of filling sales already made rather 
than stocking up for an expected fall boom. Ex- 
port demand is still off, but the mills are not 
worried, because the interior trade takes every foot 
of mercantile material they can cut. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 29.—The southern pine market has been 
very active. Orders continue to come in from 
both city and country yards, as well as industrials, 
in such volume that the mills are unable to supply 
the demand, ‘which has resulted in prices ad- 
vancing $5 to $12.50 on almost every item. Stocks 
at the mills are so very low and badly broken 
that it is difficult to place mixed car business. 
Most millmen would like to see the market stabilized 
at the present level. The demand for all classes 
of car material is heavy, especially 2-inch pianking, 
car siding and lining. The export market is very 
dull, with very little prospect for a revival, except- 
ing with the South American countries whenever 
regular sailings can be secured for that country. 

W. A. Nichols & Co., wholesalers, of this city, 
have announced the purchase of a cargo of 8,000,000 
red cedar shingles which is now being loaded on 
the steamer Pleiabes by Krauss Bros., on the 
Pacific coast. The most of the cargo will be taken 
by dealers in Port Arthur and Beaumont. The 
present freight rate is $1.12%4, whereas Houston 
after receiving a cargo shipment secured a reduc- 
tion to $1.05. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 29.—What was feared by many in the 
lumber business here has come to pass, and we are 
now having what might be termed a runaway 
market. Many dealers have been caught short, 
both wholesalers and retailers, and in making 
frantic efforts to catch up they are forcing the 
market higher and higher and prices are going up 
in leaps and bounds. Lumber is also actually 
scarce in very many items. Planning mills, cabinet 
men, inside trim manufacturers, and even box 
makers are now quite busy and activity among 
the furniture men is increasing. Last week also 
showed satisfactory increased activity among the 
larger industrials and increased buying by the 
railroads. 

The demand among the hardwoods seems to be 
strongest for flooring, but oak, poplar and gum 
are also very strong in the better grades. All 
except the lowest grades of chestnut, birch, beech, 
maple, ash, basswood, hickory, cherry and mahog- 
any are finding ready sale at advancing prices. 
The lower grades are moving in increased volume 
at slightly increased prices, which are still too 
low to be satisfactory to the producer. The demand 
for walnut is slowly increasing. White pine is 
becoming quite scarce in many items and prices 
are stiffening. Spruce is inactive comparatively 
but holds its price steadily. Hemlock dealers are 
almost out of the market with a few exceptions 
and the base price is around $36 or $37. The 
better grades of cypress are becoming scarce and 
even the lower grades are offered less freely, with 
prices firm on all items. Southern pine is very 
popular and oversold in timbers, flooring, framing 
and boards, and very little stock is offered. for 


shipment at the mills. Southern Pine prices are 
higher on each list offered. North Carolina pine 
is far oversold by many dealers and prices are 
rising rapidly, with stock decreasing. Lath are in 
good demand at high prices. Shingles are in 
demand beyond the supply and prices are high. 
Mr. Henry Whelpton, formerly treasurer of the 
Owen M. Bruner Co., has resigned and is con- 
templating travel and rest for a time at least. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 29.—There is a very little change noted in 
the lumber market this week, and the whole aspect 
is encouraging to both wholesalers and retailers. 
Building operations continue active. Lumber is 
coming in from the South in generous quantities. 
Order books are fairly well filled. Prices are 


unchanged. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


May 31.—With dimension spruce firm at $42 
base, desirable random easily sold and more demand 
for northern and eastern boards, the New England 
lumber market is in a stronger position today 
than it has been at any time for more than a year. 
Lath are firmer and shingles are steady and strong. 
The market for southern pine flooring and other 
southern pine lines is active and advancing. Hard- 
wood merchants report good demand from auto- 
mobile interests and flooring manufacturers. 

There is to be an important addition to the 
lumber corporations doing business here. It is to 
be known as the Davenport-Evans Co., capitalized 
at $50,000, and is composed of several lumbermen 
already well-known to the trade. G. A. Mitchell, 
of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., will be president; George M. Stevens, Jr., 
of Stevens, Eaton & Co., New York, a vice president 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
will be vice president; R. M. Davenport, until re- 
cently assistant treasurer of Stevens, Eaton & Co., 
will be secretary, and R. J. Evans is to be the 
treasurer. Mr. Evans is very well and favorably 
known to the local trade. He has been in business 
here on his own account for some time and was 
previously for years a salesman for the Stone 
Lumber Co. The new company will deal in white 
pine, Canadian spruce, southern pine and Pacific 
coast lumber. The company also will have a 
buying office at Montgomery, Ala., and at Seattle, 
Wash. John Drescher, formerly Coast buyer for 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, will be in 
charge of the Seattle office. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 29.—The lumber industry thruout Greater 
New York and surrounding territory has been go- 
ing forward at a rapid pace. The Long Island 
retailer who is not enlarging his plant and get- 
ting ready for a greatly enlarged business has not 
been found. New York City is also garnering 
more than its full share of construction work and 
the last week saw the filing of a huge number of 
plans and large projects were announced. Noth- 
ing has seriously slowed up the upward trend. 
All towns along the waterfront of Long Island 
seem to be in for a heavy summer boom, 

G. H. Mullen, president of Mullen & Buckley 
(Inc.), of Far Rockaway, L. I., which firm has 
recently gone into the lumber business in earnest, 
says that the lumber industry in all sections sur- 
rounding Far Rockaway is larger by far than 
ever before. He says that his firm is working 
now right to capacity. He reports rather a small 
demand for spruce but a heavy eall for North 
Carolina and fir timbers. “There seems to be an 
ever increasing demand for everything in the build- 
ing line,’ said Mr. Mullen. 

Nelson V. Smith, president of the John MF. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Lawrence, L. I., reports a 
particularly heavy demand for cypress and North 
Carolina pine, 

The Boyd-Sinclaire Lumber Co., a large handler 
of hardwoods, has had the biggest month in num- 
ber of cars distributed that it has ever enjoyed. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. is at pres- 
ent placing more and heavier orders in this terri- 
tory than ever before in its history. W. R. Hewitt, 
local manager of the concern, is most optimistic. 
“Inquiries now mean orders in nearly every case,” 
said Mr. Hewitt. He reports that part cargoes of 
hemlock are constantly growing larger. This is 
an unusual thing considering the extraordinary 
demand for fir in this market. The McCormick 
company is handling an enormous volume of shin- 
gles and is disposing of them in short order. On 
practically every ship entering New York from 
the Coast large space is allotted for spruce lath 
which are in steadily growing demand. A stiffen- 
ing in price of these lath seems to be imminent. 

L. B. Anderson, local manager of the Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., looks for the demand for west 
Coast woods to continue farther on into the sum- 
mer than it usually does. Mr. Anderson says that 
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isjwhat you want today 

to minimize your invest- 
ment and insure more 

frequent turnovers. 

That is what we offer 

you in our plainly 

branded uppers— 


FERRY BAKER LUMBER CO. 
Vertical Grain : ; 
and FiatGran FIY Flooring 
Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any quantity 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 















Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 


Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 





2 cars 2x8 —20’ 
No. 1 Com. Fir SISIE 
$4.50 off Rail B List 





AGENTS : 


K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Joseph Lean, - ° P. O. Box 774, Omaha 


Frank Probst, - P.O. Box 1187,Fargo,N.D. | 














|| The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


= 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 























Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Red Cedar 


Shingles PACIFIC COAST 
Alwaysin FOREST PRODUCTS 


Transit. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 











GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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LONG FIR TIMBERS 


We cut ’em to size required by architects, 
engineers, railroads or industrial plants. 
Also SHORT CEILING, SHORT SIDING, 
PORCH RAIL and GENERAL YARD STOCK 
Now is a good time to try our Mixed Car 

Service in anything you require in 
FIR — HEMLOCK — CEDAR 





























John D. Collins white Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 


FIR "| gages | CEDAR 


tals SPRUCE A RIO CEOAR 
Siding Spnuet ap Ete 

















and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 





WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 














IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 

WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 

All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 














LONGFIR JOISTS 
ano BiG TIMBERS 


es FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 


MILLS. 
Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 














Mies:..  H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ore a Pe ee 
: INLAND EMPIRE 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Fipments via 
N. P. and 
Milwaukee Rys. 





General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Sine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Starting their Modern Planing Mill May 


15th, on their large and complete Dry 
Stocks of 


Western White Pine 
Fir and Larch 


To be worked to your specifications of stand- 
ard sizes. Have also started the Hanson 
Lath Mill at Mock, Montana on 


LODGEPOLE PINE 4' LATH 














Your Orders Solicited. a 





the movement in fir is continuing with a gradu- 
ally rising market. North Carolina roofers are 
particularly strong and are advancing. 

J. D. Hubbard, manager of the E. J. Sterner 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), reports a most satisfactory 
business for the three months of spring, with May 
topping the list with a wide margin to spare. 

The hardwood business, tho somewhat disap- 
pointing, is rapidly becoming healthy. Industrial 
demand is showing a steady improvement. The 
furniture business is becoming more active. The 
general impression is that business here is much 
better than in the New England States, and whole- 
salers are of the opinion that the near future will 
see a much more active market. Prices on all 
hardwoods are becoming much steadier. Missis- 
sippi Valley hardwoods are giving a good account 
of themselves, and prices have risen about $2 in 
the last week. Oak in all grades is becoming fairly 
active. Gum has stiffened in price in all items 
and recent movements have not been so large. 
Flooring prices have advanced all along the line. 
In many cases the flooring manufacturers are 
oversold and further advances are looked for. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 29.—The sawmill plant “B’” of the Surry 
Lumber Co., at Dendron, Va., has resumed opera- 
tions after a shut down during which repairs were 
made and an addition erected. 

The KE. E. Jackson Lumber Co. reports that 
business during the greater part of this month has 
been of exceptional proportions, with every pros- 
pect that the shipments for May wil! reach a total 
of not less than two hundred cars. The move- 
ment might have been greater but for inability to 
get cars. The company, which operates a _ big 
plant at Riderwood, Ala., has marked up some of 
its prices not less than three times this month, 
but inquiries continue to come in. 

It is learned that William H. Schleyer, for some 
years Baltimore representative of the Kosse, Shoe 
& Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, hardwood distributers 
and exporters, has disposed of his interest and will 
return to Cincinnati. According to report he will 
be connected with a chain of retail yards. The 
Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer yard here was disposed 
of some time ago. 


Requirements for construction purposes abroad 
have proved far smaller than the most modest 
estimates. Compared with March, 1921, ship- 
ments of hardwood boards thru Baltimore in March, 
1922, showed an increase, but the total of March, 


1921, shipments, $134,107, greatly exceeds ship- 
ments for March, 1922, details of which follow: 
Cubic ft. Value 
Tees, WATAWOO0E .2.0500s0000% 3,824 $ 6,372 
fe eS eae rr a 1,220 1,812 
Boards— Board ft. 
A ee eee eee 349,000 26,149 
WU MIRN ATEN ioig win ubinie avers overs 18,000 1,800 
[ES Aree eraser a 114,000 13,189 
NNN 55 Gina cao eo. orn nie aos 29,000 2,347 
EERCUWOOE ik ibin nec seeeees 279,000 20,733 
Manufactures of wood....... ...... 21,933 
GAD cc 5. cklos 646 8 weds we esos 4 cee ee 
DULUTH, MINN. 
May 30.—As had been expected, substantial 


advances in northern pine lumber quotations have 
been made effective in lists just issued. Nos. 1 
and 2 boards are unchanged but other grades have 
been marked up from $2 to $4. Advances extend- 
ing to from $3 to $5 have been made in piece 
stuff. Demand for timber to be used in connection 
with industrial projects has picked up here sub- 
stantially during the last ten days. The new price 
lists of dealers show advances of from $3 to $5 in 
that line. The sawmill companies are in receipt 
of such good inquiry and sales have been on a scale 
to warrant the assumption that all stocks of the 
better grades of lumber will be cleaned up com- 
paratively early in the season. Sawmill operators 
have intimated that they are practically up to the 
saw in their best grades of lumber and that interest 
in the lower grades has broadened to such an extent 
that none of the operatives are now doing any 
worrying regarding the possibility of being left 
with any material carry-overs at the end of the 
building season. Should demand and sales of lum- 
ber be maintained at their present basis for a time 
longer, it is thought possible that two of the 
larger operators may put in summer logging camps 
as the output of sawlogs last winter was far 
below the average. 


The Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet, Minn., 
are reported to have made a contract with the 
Webster Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, that will take 
care of all their lumber coming in the box class. 
A plant to be used for the manufacture of coal 
and grain doors is being built by the Minneapolis 
company adjacent to the Johnson-Wentworth mill. 
The Northern Lumber Co., is completing a large 
planing mill that will be equipped with electrical 
machinery and will have a large capacity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 29.—The frantic buying rush in the pine 
and fir markets slowed down a little last week, 
but not enough to keep the volume of business in 
May from breaking records with most mills. Some 
of the decrease in the volume of orders was due 
to the fact that stocks had become so badly broken 
that all of the business offered could not be 
accepted. Southern pine and fir stocks do not 
permit of much if any mixed car business being 
accepted. Rain in the middle West last week 
slowed up building operations and retail trade fell 
off. The building program, however, is very exten- 
sive and, in Kansas City, despite the large number 
of houses and apartments built this spring, the 
demand for residences is unabated. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 29.—Lumber on the Omaha retail market 
has followed the various rises at the mills until 
today, when the building program is in active 
swing here, builders are complaining somewhat 
of the increase in the price of lumber. Ship lap, 
which got down as low as $28 a thousand, is now 
quoted at $38 a thousand. Oak flooring which 
got as low as $81 a thousand during the depth of 
the depression, is now quoted at $101 a thousand. 

Local lumbermen say the horizontal reduction 
last week of 10 percent in freight rates will have 
a good effect on the industry and on building 
activities here. W. W. Carmichael, city sales 
manager for the C. N, Dietz Lumber Co., Omaha, 
said: “This reduction in transportation rates will 
have a big effect on promoting all forms of con- 
struction. Anything that will tend to reduce 
the cost of construction will benefit the entire 
nation. The building program has been hindered 
as to actual demands because of the excessive 
freight rates. This reduction is the best announce- 
ment we have had in some time.” 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


May 27.—Country dealers still report numerous 
inquiries and a great deal of estimating, but actual 
sales are not very brisk. The larger companies 
report wholesale prices still firm, but they are do- 
ing very little buying except for an occasional sort- 
ing up car. Nearby summer resorts are experien- 
cing considerable activity in cottage construction. 
Victoria Beach resembles the building of a new 
townsite. About fifty cottages are in course of 
construction. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 31.—The Webster Lumber Co., of this city, 
is moving from its old offices in the Lumber Ex- 
change to its own office building in southeast 
Minneapolis, adjacent to the local yard. It also 
plans to erect a planing mill in connection with 
the yard. A lunch room will be established for 
employees. The company has begun to build a 
factory at Cloquet, Minn., for making grain and 
coal doors, using material from the Cloquet saw- 
mills. 

W. M. Nichols, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
has returned from a western trip which took him 
to the headquarters at Clear Lake, Wash., and to 
other Pacific coast points. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks has returned from a southern 
trip, devoted largely to inspection of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co’s plant at Kentwood, La. 

George W. Shields, of the Shields & Allyn Lum- 
ber Co., and William Webb, both wholesale lumber- 
men of Detroit, passed thru here last week on 
their way to the west Coast. 

Edward Brooks, of Brooks Bros., lumber whole- 
salers at Minnesota Transfer, has gone to the 
Pacific coast, expecting to visit mills of Oregon, 
Washington and California before his return. 

General offices of the Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
will be moved July 1 to the handsome new office 
building being rushed to completion, adjoining the 
main local yard of the company at Minnesota 
Transfer. Down town sales offices will be con- 
tinued in both Minneapolis and St. Paul, but other 
activities will be concentrated at the Midway 


plant. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 29.—Long-standing complaints against the 
alleged excessive Belt switching charges were dis- 
cussed at a conference held here today between 
the directors of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce and the members of the Public Belt 
Commission. After a rather acrimonious discus- 
sion it finally was agreed that the complainants 
against the charges should be heard next Monday 
afternoon. Lumbermen have a special interest in 
the matter, since much of the lumber handled 
here is forced to pay a Belt switching charge of $7 
acar. It is argued that this charge is excessive 
and forces diversion of lumber shipments to other 
Gulf ports. Incidentally it may be noted here that 
according to the calculations of local traffic men 
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the general rate reduction just ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will operate to 
reduce the switching charge to $6 a car. 

Gaston Capdupuy, mayor of Lesporon, France, 
and a naval stores operator in southern France, 
visited New Orleansylast week. In company with 
his nephew, Roger Mallet, of Morceaux, France, 
M. Capdupuy visited the offices of the Turpentine 
& Rosin Producers’ Association, the Southern For- 
est Research & Experiment Station, and several of 
the local naval stores operators. Later he de- 
parted for Bogalusa to study the woods operations 
of the Bogalusa Naval Stores Co. 

Charles N. Thorn, who has been operating a 
planing mill at Houlka, Miss., is said to be re- 
moving his plant to a new location near Canton, 
Miss., where he expects to have it in operation 
early in June. The plant will dress the lumber 
produced by several sawmills which have been 
installed on a timber tract owned by C. T. Maris 
and R. L. Nolan, in the eastern part of Madison 
County. 

Some of the local transportation men, while 
welcoming the cut in rail rates announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission lust week, criti- 





cise the commission’s announcement as premature. 
The rates do not become effective until July 1, it 
is pointed out, and the 36 days’ advance notice 
will, it is feared, cut down the volume of ship- 
ments moved under present rates between now 
and the first of July. 

Nels Hoeck, representing a large lumber con- 
cern at Stockholm, Sweden, was in New Orleans 
last week en route to the Pacific coast, where he 
goes to study American lumbering methods. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


May 29.—Local lumbermen believe that the pro- 
posed rate reduction will once again make it possi- 
ble for Ottawa district lumbermen to do a large 
business with Toronto and the United States. 
Wholesale and retail lumbermen say that greater 
production will be needed to fill orders expected. 
Prominent lumbermen state that the reduction 
will make it possible for them to meet United 
States competition. The demand for men has be 





gun in earnest in the lumber camps of northern 
Ontario, and several companies have places wait- 
ing for hundreds of men for cutting pulpwood. 











GEORGE H. WILBUR, president and treas- 
urer of the Wilbur Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, 
and one of the founders of that concern, died at 
his home in Wau- 
kesha, Wis., Mon- 
day morning, May | 
29, at the age of 
82. Mr. Wilbur 
was one of the 
prominent figures 
in the retail lum- 
ber trade of 
southern Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illi- 
nois and _ north- 
western Indiana 
for many years. 





THE LATE 
GEO. H. WILBUR 





In spite of his ad- 
vanced years he 
had retained an 
active part in the 
management of 
the business until 
the last, making 
the trip daily 
from his home in 
Waukesha to the 
headquarters in 
Milwaukee. He 
was at his office 
on the Friday pre- 
ceding his death, in apparently good health. On 
Sunday evening he was stricken with heart 
trouble and in a few hours quietly passed away. 
Mr. Wilbur was born in New York State and 
went to Wisconsin in 1853. He first settled in 
Beloit and later in Burlington, where he en- 
tered the lumber business in 1876. That was 
the beginning of the Wilbur Lumber Co., in 
which he was associated with Royal C. Hough- 
ton, deceased, and which grew rapidly. After a 
few years the general office was removed to Mil- 
waukee, and at the present time the company 
operates about twenty branch yards in the sur- 
rounding territory. Mr. Wilbur was always the 
central figure at the annual convention and 
picnic of the yard managers, which is one of 
the big features of the year among the com- 
pany’s employees, and he took a personal inter- 
est in each of them. The accompanying picture 
is from a snapshot of Mr. Wilbur taken at one 
of these affairs a few years ago, and is char- 
acteristic of him. His three sons have been 
associated with him in the business for many 
years. Rossiter Wilbur is vice president, Ray 
Wilbur, manager of the Milwaukee office, and 
Hawley Wilbur, manager of the Waukesha 
branch. Besides the sons, a widow and one 
daughter survive him. Mr. Wilbur was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, having served in the Ninth 
Volunteer Infantry under General Buell, retir- 
ing with the rank of captain. 








ENOCH E. ENGDAHL, president and general 
manager of the Spokane Sash & Door Co., and 
president of the Spokane School Board, was in- 
stantly killed in an automobile accident in 
Spokane Thursday, May 25. Mr. Engdahl had 
been in Pullman, Wash., inspecting the work in 
connection with a new dormitory at the Wash- 
ington State College, for which he had the con- 
tract, and on his return to Spokane his auto 
turned over on striking a patch of road covered 
with crushed rock. Mr. Engdahl was born in 
Sweden in 1874. He came to America in 1889 
and located in Minneapolis, where he worked for 
various lumber companies. For a while he was 
manager of a woodworking plant at Blue Earth, 
Minn. At the outbreak of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war he enlisted in Company M, 12th Minn. 





Vols. On discharge after the war he engaged 
in the lumber business at Rock Island, IIl., until 
1901, when he went to Spokane. For a year he 
was superintendent of the Spokane-Idaho Lum- 
ber Co., then organized the Post Falls Sash & 
Door Co. Later he organized the Spokane Sash 
& Door Co., of which he was practically sole 
owner, and remained in active charge of that 
business until his death. He was a director in 
the National Savings & Loan Association, presi- 
dent of the Scandia Hospital Association, a 32nd 
degree Mason, a Shriner, an Elk and twice grand 
president of the Scandinavian Brotherhood of 
America. 





WILLIAM PETERS, vice president of the 
Louisiana Western Lumber Co., of Lake Charles, 
La., died suddenly at his home, 917 Kirby Street, 
in that city, on May 26, after an illness of only 
a few hours. Surviving Mr. Peters are a wife 
and five children. Mr. Peters was one of the 
most popular business men in southwest Louisi- 
ana and was held in high regard by the lumber 
trade in that section. Up until the last few 
years he had been connected with the Long-Bell 
interests, having been in charge of one of the 
company’s mills in the Alexandria territory. 
Later he moved to Lake Charles and became 
identified with the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co. Upon his resignation from that com- 
pany he assisted in organizing the Louisiana 
Western Lumber Co., of which he was active 
manager until his death. Mr. Peters was a 
member of the Lake Charles Rotary Club, a 
Knight Templar and prominently identified with 
all civic organizations of Lake Charles. 





GEORGE E. TRIMBLE, sales manager in the 
cypress department of the Standard Lumber Co., 
of Live Oak, Fla., died recently at a hospital 
at Atlanta, Ga., where he had gone for treat- 
ment two weeks previously. Mr. Trimble was 
43 years old. His death was due to a complica- 
tion of diseases accompanied by high blood pres- 
sure. He had been with the Standard Lumber 
Co. for three years, going to Live Oak from the 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., at Perry, Fla., where 
he was assistant in charge of sales during a 
period of two years. For a number of years 
before that he was with the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., of New Orleans. Mr. Trimble had 
many friends in the lumber industry and was 
highly esteemed. He is survived by a widow 
and one son. 





FRANK H. CARTER, veteran lumber sales- 
man, of Minneapolis, Minn., died at his apart- 
ments in the West Hotel there on May 28 after 
a long illness. He had been a sales agent for 
western mills since 1907 and had many friends 
in the trade, some of whom continued to send 
him orders during his long illness. He had been 
in the lumber business 38 years, beginning as a 
yard manager at Casselton, N. D. 





CHARLES RAND, superintendent of logging 
for the G. S. Atwood Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died at St. Barnabas Hospital there on 
May 28 at the age of 71. He had long been ac- 
tive in the lumber industry and in spite of his 
years took an active part in the World War. 
He went into the Canadian Army as a member 
of the Fourth Pioneers and served fifteen months 
overseas. Funeral services took place on Tues- 
day at Onalaska, Wis. Mr. Rand leaves a son, 
F. G. Rand, of Minneapolis, and four daughters. 





AUGUST C. FISHER, pioneer lumber dealer 
of Wheeling, W. Va., died there at the age of 
74, following a two months’ illness. Born in 
Germany, he came to this country as a boy, and 
at the age of 26 started the planing mill which 
is still in operation at Wheeling. He is survived 
by a wife and three daughters. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were granted by the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State name of inventor 
and number of patent when ordering: 


1,408,336. Wirebound box machine. Seraphine 
F. Bauwens, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Wirebounds 
Patents Co., Kittery, Me. 

1,408,802. Guide device for boring tools. James 
M. Crocker and Wilbur C. Magune, Fairfield, Conn. 

1,409,087. Method and means for the metalliza- 
tion of wood. Ineo de Vecchis, Rome, Italy. 

1,409,320. Ring dowel for the connection of 
wood pieces. Samuel Voss, Breslau, Germany, as- 
aot to Siegfried & Frederick Stern, New York, 


"1,409,354. Boring device for boring machines. 
James R. G. Addington, Nickelsville, Va. : 
; Ls Log loader. Richard F. Dudley, Dud- 
ey, 8. 

1,409,384. Machine for filing saws. Jacob Lips, 
Nieder-Urdorf, Switzerland. 


1,409,410. Composite lumber. Byrd C. Rock- 
well, Camden, Ark, 

1,409,442. Saw filing device. Simon Hausler. 
San Francisco, Calif. . 


1,409,689. Method of and apparatus for bend- 
ing wooden sheets. Armin Elmendorf, Chicago, Il. 

1,409,741. Protector for circular saws. James 
M. Lindemon, Glenarm, Md. 


1,410,134. Work holder for saw tables. John 
W. Steele, Chicago, Ill. 

1,410,185. Work holder for saw tables. John 
W. Steele, Chicago, Ill. 


1,410,156. Lumber trimmer. 
man, Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 
1,410,198. Device for guiding, supporting and 
carrying an apparatus for felling of trees, cutting 
of trunks and the like. Albert O. M. Lofgren, 


Stockholm, Sweden. 

1,410,206. Adjustable auger. Nick Masters, 
Wyatt, W. Va. 

1,410,210. Fastening device for wooden boxes 
and the like. Herman Merkel, East Orange, and 
Jacob Bluecher, Newark, N. J.; said Bluecher as 
signor to said Merkel. 


1,410,227. Shipping crate. 
North Braddock, Pa. 


James H. Berry- 


Burnie A. Stamp, 








Lumbermen's 


Building Estin 4 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual Per ny and _ thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


~” Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 948 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn St, | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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alifornia White Pine 

alifornia Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
MANY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manufactur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. . 


G. X. WENDLING 




















2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 
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A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., this 
week buried his father, J. W. Quixley, of Beloit, 


Wis., who died at an advanced age last Sunday 
night in a Rockford (Tll.) hospital. 


Nils Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
returned a few days ago from a fishing trip to the 
northern Wisconsin lakes, with the report that the 
fish are biting very good this year. 


F. S. Barnard, of the Boland Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., accompanied by Mrs. Barnard, drove 
to Chicago this week to spend several days here, 
visiting relatives and transacting business. 


John Adams, of the Adams-Thom Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., transacted business in Chicago this 
week, and reported himself to be finding every 
reason for satisfaction regarding the lumber mar- 
ket. He left on Thursday for Minneapolis, Minn. 


T. B. Scott, Chicago representative for the Pay- 
son-Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
turned this week from Minneapolis and other north- 
ern points, with the report that the lumber busi- 
ness is progressing excellently thruout the north- 
ern States. 

J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week on his return South 
from Washington, D. C., where he had attended 
last week’s conference between Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and the lumbermen. 


BE. J. Hurst, sales manager for the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss, paid a busi- 
ness visit to this city during the week and thru his 
cheerful reports on business conditions in the 
South made further contributions to the keen 
optimism prevailing among the southern pine dis- 
tributers in this city. 


Russell J. Hubbard, of the Winchester Lumber 
Co., Reedsport, Ore., has just been operated on for 
appendicitis at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. Mr. 
Hubbard, who had been transacting business in 
the East, was returning to the West from Wash- 
ington, D. C., when he was stricken and had to be 
removed from the train to the hospital upon reach- 
ing Chicago. 


H. W. Maffett, of the Maffett & Graef Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., called on the local trade last 
Thursday. He reported that the stock shortage 
at the northern mills is growing really acute, with 
very little upper grade stock of hardwood avail- 
able anywhere. The movement of the lower grades 
has improved markedly during recent weeks, and 
supplies are none too heavy. 


M. B. Nelson, vice president and general sales 
manager, and J. H. Lane, manager of timber sales, 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
were in the city during the week, and conferred 
with Seth EF. Barwick, manager of the company’s 
Chicago office. Among other southern lumbermen 
who were in the city during the last few days 
were Walter Robison, vice president and general 
manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and W. J. Yardley, of the Sabine 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been ill for a short 
time at the Presbyterian Hospital, in Chicago. 
This week, however, he had recovered sufficiently 
to pay calls to a number of friends in the local 
trade, whom he assured that he was feeling well 
and fit once more. He stated that reports from 
the home office are to the effect that business in 
the East is very good, and that the automobile 
trade jis especially satisfactory. This company 
finds an exceptionally good call for poplar, oak 
and chestnut. 


Lynch Davidson, of Houston, Tex., lieutenant- 
governor of the Lone Star State, was a dis- 
tinguished visitor to Chicago this week. Mr. 
Davidson is well known to lumbermen thruout the 
country, as for many years he has been active in all 
branches of the lumber industry. At the same 
time he has taken a leading part in the political 
affairs of Texas, and has served eminently in the 
State house of representatives and senate, before 
his election to the lieutenant-governorship. Mr. 
Davidson is president of Lynch Davidson & Co. 
(Inc.), operators of a line of Texas retail lumber 
yards with headquarters at Houston. Mr. David- 
son stated that the retailers in his State are en- 
joying a very active lumber trade this spring. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT ATTRACTS MANY 

The sixteenth annual tournament of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, which will 
be held Tuesday, June 20, at the Olympia Fields 


Country Club, will be the greatest in the history 
of the association. Not only will every golf play- 
ing lumberman in the city of Chicago who can 
possibly get away participate, but there will be 
visiting players from every section of the country. 
Secretary Robert Cousin, of the C. H. Worcester 
Co., reports that the forthcoming event is exciting 
extraordinary interest among lumbermen golfers 
everywhere, and that the record for participation 
is sure to be broken this year. 

The big event will be for the championship, 
which is the lowest score for thirty-six holes, 
morning and afternoon play, the winner of which 
will be awarded a gold medal presented by the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. A large num- 
ber of cups will also be offered, for which there is 
sure to be keen competition. There will, in addi- 
tion, be prizes for the winners of the sixteen 
flight events. 

The prize committee held a meeting at the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago last Thursday, at 
which it was reported that unexcelled prizes have 
been secured. These prizes will be exhibited in 
the local association rooms for several days prior 
to the play. 


ANOTHER KEY RING FOUND 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring No. 4,020 was 
picked up on North Western Avenue, in Chicago, a 
few days ago. The owner of this key ring did not 
have his number registered. Should this notice 
come to the attention of the owner of this key 
ring, he can secure the return of it by applying 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD CAUSE FOR REJOICING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 29.—James E. Stark, 
president of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), is about 
the happiest man connected with the hardwood 
lumber industry of the United States. He is 
naturally very much pleased with the delightful 
turn which the hardwood market has taken during 
the last several weeks and with the outlook for a 
good business at remunerative prices for the bal- 
ance of the year. That is true of all southern hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers. But he has purely 
personal reasons for the jubilant feeling which he 
is now experiencing. His wife has just presented 
him with a fine girl. Both mother and baby are 
doing fine. 


TABLE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


The National Association of Table Manufactur- 
ers met last week in Chicago, for the first time 
since the merger of Dining Table and the Living 
Room ‘Table associations into one organization. 
Commissioner M. Wulpi, reporting on the merger, 
stated that twenty new plants had been added to 
the original dining table roster, making the total 
enrolment seventy-two plants. He further made 
a full report on his attendance at the conference 
in Washington on April 12, at which Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover outlined his ideas as to trade 
association activities and assured the executives 
present of the department’s desire to be helpful. 
Commissioner Wulpi also explained his recent con- 
tact with the Federal Trade Commission in the in- 
vestigation of the table association and its activ- 
ities. He expressed gratification over this investi- 
gation, believing it to have been helpful to the 
work of the association. 

A. B. Segur, of Chicago, made an interesting 
address on “Meeting Modern Manufacturing Con- 
ditions,” illustrating what savings in fabrication 
can be effected thru moving picture motion study. 
W. H. Wilson, manager of the Chicago Mart Asso- 
ciation, also spoke, explaining the progress of the 
new Chicago Exposition Building, construction of 
which will be begun at once. 

At the banquet, an enjoyable address was de- 
livered by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, the Lum- 
berman Poet. 

Pe aeaaeaagaaaaaS 


PITTSBURGH COMPANY EXPANDS 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 31.—Increased business 
and a corresponding increase in office equipment 
and personnel have necessitated the removal of the 
general offices of the Miller Lumber Co. from 910- 
903 House Building, where it has been since its 
establishment in 1907, to larger quarters in suite 
811-812 Bessemer Building. The company’s record 
has been -one of steady growth, and in occupying 
its present quarters it evidently is not expecting 4 
cessation of this growth. Coincident with this 
change, the Miller Lumber Co. announces the ap- 
pointment as sales manager of W. A. Hewlett, who 
prior to his connection with the Miller company 
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was connected with Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans, La., and the Union Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Hewlett is a 
lumberman of broad experience and is thoroly 
familiar with every phase of the business from 
stump to consumer. 


MADE CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


N. W. Marshall, who for some time has repre- 
sented the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., in the Detroit (Mich.) market, has 
been transferred as of June 1 to Chicago, where 
he will make his headquarters at an address to 


be announced later. 
has been closed. 


Mr. Marshall has been connected with the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co. for about a year. Previ- 
ously he was connected with the Sanford-Bodge 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The company’s Detroit office 





Around the Mediterranean 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has asked me to 
write a brief account of what was observed on a 
recent extended, but somewhat hurried, trip to the 
Mediterranean, with particular reference to what 
might interest the members of the lumber and 
woodworking industry. 

The task is not an easy one, except in a very 
general way, but lumbermen are citizens of this in- 
teresting world, a world that is rapidly growing 
small, and they are eager, like anyone else, to learn 
more about it all before it becomes too common. 
It has lately been much reduced in size by the 
automobile. Will the flying machine soon reduce 
it still further? To illustrate: Visitors to ‘the 
Dead Sea from Jerusalem used to go in a 3-horse 
rig, for the route is hilly and a score of miles or 
so in length, and they stayed over night to save 
the poor beasts, for the visitors surely found no 
first class hotels to stop in and they would be 
certain to return as soon as possible, after viewing 
the salt sea, the Jordan River and the spot where 
Jericho used to stand, for that is all the trip af- 
fords. We set leisurely out after an ordinary 
breakfast, saw all these spots so famous to sacred 
history, stopped a moment at Bethany and the 
Garden of Gethsemane on the way back and were 
in time for lunch. A Ford automobile did it 
easily ! 

So it was everywhere. The moment we were 
ashore, if the trip on land was at all lengthy, un- 
less a railway train happened to handle a large 
company better, there were the automobiles and 
space was of small account. We found no railway 
trains that began to carry us as fast as the auto- 
mobiles did. 


But I began to apologize for not being able to 
produce an article on lumber out of the trip. The 
reason is the same as is given in that famous 
history of snakes in Ireland. ‘‘There are no snakes 
in Ireland.” Neither is there any timber growing 
in the Mediterranean district, so far as I was able 
to observe. Neither is there any coal there and 
the need of fuel is so great that trees are not al- 
lowed to last very long. I surely did not see one 
real timber tree on the trip. Hence the rule is to 
build all structures of stone or concrete. It has 
to be, for I saw no brick works, nor any fresh 
brick in use. The result is exceedingly pleasing. 
The stone that comes from the native quarries ap- 
pears not to be very hard at first. It cuts to any 
desired size or shape readily and the buildings 
made of it are not only substantial and dignified, 
but they are beautiful. Take for instance the old, 
but thoroly modernized city of Heliopolis, near 
Cairo. It would be hard to find a more pleasing 
result of the work of the modern architect and 
builder. With such results it does not pay to im- 
port lumber. 


Native Building Material Common 


Building material of this sort appears to be 
common everywhere. Sometimes it is of rare 
beauty. Perhaps the most beautiful building I saw 
on the trip was the alabaster mosque, situated on 
the hill in the eastern part of Cairo. The material 
was taken from a quarry within sight of the struc- 
ture, according to our guide. It was begun as 
late as 1824 and was thirty-eight years building. 
So the absence of wood is not always a hardship. 
I shall have to repeat here the ironical remark of 
a friend, begging the pardon of all good lumber- 
men. He was looking at the Great Pyramid and 
was moved to say, after the famous fable of Alsop, 
that it ought to be built of wood to be perfect! 


We saw no wood structures of account except in 
Constantinople and few of those were new. A 
somewhat straggling, mostly residence, district on 
the way to the Prison of the Seven Towers, the 
extreme southwestern section of the-city, is not 
very pleasing, for Constantinople is deficient in 
fire apparatus, as most stone-built cities are, and 
there were here and there evidences of big dis- 
tricts burned over and not rebuilt, often the stone 
foundations having been removed. 

But I ought by this time to begin the trip at its 
outset. We sailed from New York on Feb. 11 for 
a cruise of nine weeks, and I think no expedition 
of its sort was more fortunate and nobody better 
pleased than the 425 first class passengers on 
board, Not a drop of rain on shore; no mud and 
but little dust; no really disagreeable weather on 
oard, The volcano Stromboli belched out its fiery 





[By John W. Chamberlin, Buffalo, N. Y.] 


lava every four minutes (official time); the en- 
trance to the blue grotto at Capri was receptive; 
the Nile, tho called low, floated our steamer safely 
and just before reaching home a wonderful water- 
spout appeared, happily a matter of 20 miles away. 
Nobody but the crew had ever seen one before. 


Expanse of the Mediterranean Sea 


And here it should be noted that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea is much larger than most people im- 
agine. A map of it laid on the United States 
extends from the Pacific Ocean some distance out 
into the Atlantic beyond Boston. The cruise in- 
cluded Funchal, Madeira Island, for its semi- 
tropical growth; Cadiz, Spain, for a run up to 
beautiful Seville and Cordova; Gibraltar, for the 
great rock; Algiers, for the conversion of a Moor- 
ish city into a French one; Monaco, for Nice and 
the green tables; Naples, for Pompeii, Sorrento, 
Vesuvius, Capri and Amalfi; Fiume, for its recent 
history; Venice, for the canals and the great 
square; Athens, for the Parthenon, where modern 
art was born; Constantinople, for its recent mis- 
fortunes, that may prove blessings; Haifa, for 
Palestine; Alexandria, for Cairo and Pgypt. No 
wonder we were in need of being placed on board 
after every day or two, for rest and to allow our 
brains to put the accumulated information into 
stock. For this is said to be the most compre- 
hensively conducted tour that ever left New York. 





Reducing Building Costs 

One very good way to reduce the cost 
of building is to use the sheeting em- 
ployed in putting in a concrete founda- 
tion for sub-floors. If shiplap is used 
for the concrete forms it can be tacked 
to the studs and braced with wire. The 
wire can be cut after the foundation 
has set and by using reasonable care the 
form lumber will be in excellent condi- 
tion to be used as sub-floors. This 
method recently cut the cost of laying 
a foundation in two. 











Now a little as to detail. Those who had seen 
the Mediterranean before found little change till 
the eastern shores of Italy were reached, unless it 
may be said that the famous casino at Monte 
Carlo (Monaco) is no longer the fascinating gam- 
ing center that it used to be. The tables are there 
and the crowd was there, for we brought it with 
us, but no portly Germans, throwing out their 
money, few French and not many English. If 
there were Russians there they were holding out 
their hands for aid. Nven the gold is off the 
tables, a great disappointment in itself, for the 
playing is with poker chips now. Many visitors 
who go there today, willing to contribute a few 
dollars to the support of the beautiful town, go 
away without venturing anything. They take the 
lofty Corniche drive and drop down into Nice, 
quite content to spend their time within the doors 
of the queen of the Riviera. 


Evidences of Warfare Exist 


At Fiume we first came in contact with any- 
thing directly connected with the Great War. The 
poor city is trying to maintain itself on a basis 
of its own, but few people believe it can be done. 
Two days before we arrived there a small revolu- 
tion had driven the governor out and the windows 
of his palace had been smashed. The people from 
the ship who went ashore saw pools of blood in 
and about the executive building and one man was 
killed in a sort of private feud while they were 
there. War is so easy in Europe these days! And 
we foolishly thought that if the Great War could 
only be stopped nobody would ever want to fight 
any more. That was just because we were mere 
Americans, 

At the entrance of the Dardanelles evidences of 
hard fighting appeared. The European shore was 
white with the markings of a cemetery, where 
many remains of allied soldiers lie. The abandoned 
trenches are in plain view and, a little further in, 
a warship lies bottom up. Still further in, beyond 


the narrow point, another warship had been left 
ashore. But the victory was won finally, if the 
Dandanelles could not be forced according to pro- 
gram. The forts are silent now and the shipping 
passes them as if they were not there. Over on 
the Asiatic side the camel trains move again un- 
questioned, just as they did a thousand years ago. 
A little farther up the caravans start on pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, quite as of old. 

So far as the Mediterranean country goes the 
war feeling, the unrest and the uncertainty of the 
immediate future increases. Constantinople below 
the Golden Horn is in the hands of the French. 
Above it, in the part locally known as Galata and 
Pera, the British rule and there are said to be 
Italian troops at hand also. They crowned the 
new king of Egypt the day we arrived in Cairo 
and the British soldiers were preparing to go, but 
for how long will depend on many things. When 
the fine looking subordinates of the new king came 
to our hotel for a banquet, a hundred or so of 
them, a wise native predicted a fight on the street 
before they were thru, just to remind them that 
the opposition party was not dead. The uprising 
did not come off, but there was a small riot in 
front of the hotel one day while we were there. 


The Other Side of the War 


Yet, in spite of all these things and many others 
of the same sort, there is another problem still 
harder to solve. In Fiume, so beautiful and so 
charmingly located on its wonderful bay, they told 
us they had not industries enough to maintain the 
people. Constantinople is full of war refugees, 
mostly Russian. It is pitiful to observe a fine 
looking man, possessor of a title in the old im- 
perial Russian days, waiting on the table or work- 
ing on the street, while his wife is trying to sell 
the family jewels, if she managed to escape with 
them. We were told of 80,000 of these people in 
the city, living daily on a single meal—mostly 
soup, costing about eight cents, all that charity 
has been able to provide. They told us _ these 
stories in addresses on board ship while we were 
there and some thousands of dollars were con- 
tributed to the cause by the passengers. 

It is a great matter for wonder to me why 
America will pour out its money for the main- 
tenance of these poor, innocent war victims and 
at the same time refuse to assume any sort of 
authority there. So far as now appears European 
diplomacy and intrigue is not able to settle any- 
thing. This has been the case wherever the United 
States remained aloof. It is likely to remain so 
a long time. Could we not say to Ally, Bolshevik 
or what not, “Lay down your arms and we will 
feed your destitute people till they can go back 
to their fields and earn a living? Turn in the 
money spent for war and that will assist us!” 
Give alms to the starving, but also bring some in- 
fluence to bear that will remove the cause of it all. 


The Arab and the Jew 


Again, in Jerusalem there is the Arab on one 
side and the Jew on the other, hating each other 
worse than they ever hated the Turk, ready to 
fight the moment the British army is gone. The 
city has been much improved by the British. The 
head of the American colony told us that the mat- 
ter of water supply, undertaken by various rulers 
from patriarchal days, was solved by Gen. Allenby 
in two months. The native still draws up water 
from the vast reservoir under the platform of the 
great temple-mosque, surface water where people 
travel unrestrictedly, but the visitor can have as 
fine spring water as may be found anywhere. But 
don’t go to Jerusalem to live—yet. We are told 
that there is no room for more till someone goes 
out. Will it be Jew or Arab to go? Time must 
tell. 

A word as to the few influences looking towards 
peace. In addresses by President Gates, of Roberts 
College, in Constantinople and Mr. Spafford, head 
of the American colony in Jerusalem, we were told 
that the chief aim was to teach their students that 
they could live together in amity, without regard 
to nationality. The influence of both these insti- 
tutions is large and growing. 

Let us leave you sitting in the semi-tropical 
garden in the shadow of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh, the most placid and peaceful spot in the 
world, marveling that there should be such a thing 
as war or want anywhere. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








FAS 


Selects 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Quotations f.0.b. Michigan mill points remain unchanged from last week, but some FAS items command a premium: 





























No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 8 com, 
Bass woop— Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40. 00@ 45.00 $23.00@25.00 $18.00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 
5/4 = 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 19.00@21.00 10/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 me Beier 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 19. 00@al. 00 12/4 105.00@110.00 pes | 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 ae 16/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
10/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 :..@.. Harp MaPpLe— 
BrEcH— 4/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 28.00@30.00 14.00@16.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better, 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
Birco— 14/4 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 ..... Re 
4/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 | 126.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 — 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@60.00  .....@.. 
5/4 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 Sort MaPLE— 
6/4 115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.60 650.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16. 6.00@18. 00 4/4 10.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 655.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 A a 5/4  75.00@ 80.00  55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 
10/4 120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 .....@.. 6/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 
13/4 125.00@130.00  95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 ageean a Retain 8/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 
: ual — .00@140.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... Enp Driep WHITE MAPLE— 
we 4/4 90.00@105.00 ......@...... 60.00@ 75.00 aes 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00 655.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 98000)110.00 saganea she 65 009 80.00 —_ 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.00@20.00 6/4 100.00@115.00 ...... g ae 70.00@ 85.00 te : 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 8/4 110.00@125.00 ......@...... 80.00@ 95.00 .@ 
The market continues to show considerable strength, shipments and orders running ahead of production, in fact above the average of the last ten 
years. The list shows a number of changes in quotations f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points: 
AsH— , FAS Selects No. 1 com, No.2com. No.3 com. 
4/4 $ 90. 00¢ 100.00 $ 70 M00 15 00 $ Fi j0@ 60 50.00 $25 oso. 5.00 $14°000160 0 Trae @ 
@ a 0 4/4 60. 00@ 70.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $ 30.00@ 35.00 $18.00@22.00 $10.00@12.00 
5/4  95.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 aya ' 65.00@ 75.00 ' 50. eit 55.00 , 35. rit 40.00 or Q0Gut: 00 et 00@14.00 
6/4 100.00@110.00 — 80.00@ 85.00 —50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 6/4 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 24.00@26.00 12.00@14.00 
8/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00  55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 36.00@32.00 12.00@14.00 
Bass woop— OKx— 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 42.00 $20.00@22.00 $17.00@19.0 4/4 $105.00@110.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $28.00@30.00 $10.00@12.00 
5/4 5.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 . 45 0D 50.00 00. 00@24 4.00 enty ated 5/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 12.00@14.00 
6/4 0. 00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 20.00@22.00 6/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 12.00@14.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 20.00@22.00 8/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 12.00@14.00 
BircH— HEMLOCK, No. 1, 818S1E— 
4/4 $105.00@110.00 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $18.00@22.00 $10.00@12.00 8’ 10’ 12-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24" 
5/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 22.00@24.00 12.00@14.00 2x 4” 
6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 24.00@27.00 12.00@14.00 $30.00 @32.00 $30.00@32.00 $28.00@30.00 $30.00@32.00 $33.50@35.50 $35.50@37.50 
8/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 12.00@14.00 2x 6” 
pi 405 09 135.00 95.000 100.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 925.59@27.50 26.50@28.50 26.50@28.50 29.00@31.00 32.50@34.50 34.50@36.50 
2 i 25. .00@100.00 75.00 .00 45.00@50.00 .@. x 8” 
Sorr ELu— _— e e 929.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 27.00@29.00 29.00@31.00 32.50@34.50 34.50@36.50 
1 ” 
as $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $14.00@16.00 > 6 ‘ 5 
5/4 is 3.000 80. 00 59.0000 0.00 15.000 50.00 24 oa 26. as yryte tape 27.00@29.00 28.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 32.50@34.50 34.50@36.50 
1@ ) .00@ 60.00 0@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 5 
8/4 eet 4 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50:00@ 65:00 28:00@30:00 15,00@17.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 33.50@35.50 35.50@37.50 
/ 90.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 ..... @..... Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
12/4  95.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 5 7 oe No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
Rock ELM— . aes 
Ut F008 Thee coos FAB shes MRM Mate | ancodganeo anitittiron sera 20 tt: 
eee Diwan 5.00@ 50. 0 15.00@17.0 a . oly 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 |... ccens Se ee Pomerat tera Bee  temene eer weer = S0@31.5 rife pte eee 
8/4  75.00@ 85.00. 1... sneak 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 1X §  S-enaag: 2 Ment, temic: ictebates Gene 
10/4 80.00@ 90.00 <2... @...0.: 50.00@ 55.00 30.000038.00 yal See eee oe eee at bo $100G33.00 SS 20@36.60  30.00082.00 
«JiR alla ga nena 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40.00 -....@..... | 4X19»  39:80@31.60  30-50@82.50 32.00034.00 34.60@36.50  31.00@33.00 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@27.00 $ 9.00@11.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
5/4 = 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@27.00 11.00@13.00 No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
6/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 Select No. 3, $8 less than No. 1. 
8/4 80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
10/4 90.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 _ hee 2x4” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $15 to $16. 
12/4 95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 | Dee 1x4” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $15.50 to $16.50. 
Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 29.—The following are ., St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The following are current quotations on southern hardwoods, f. 0. b. 
average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak | St. Louis: a ee 
flooring during the week ended May 20: = ay 
Cun 4/4 c/amess = G4 RE canevese $110@115 $115@125 $125@185 
}§x1%” tbx2” }$x2%" %x1%” %x2” Qtrd. red " No. 1 com..... 55@ 58 75@ 80 
Cir, td. wht. $143.00 - $140.01 $103.53 $101.87 ng ES “ee a 0a ts No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 48 Bt 55@ 58 
Clr. qtd. red 116.50 117.63 84.86 0 1com... 62@ 67 pA PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
Sel. qtd. w&r 80.00 9451 6014 61.61 No.2 com... 38@ 41 48@ 51 09@ 58 0 
Clr. qtd. wht. 96.36 101.58 99.83 69.12 70.04 peeved: FAS +255 + 5s $110@120 $120@13 
Clr. pin. red 93.96 ..... 96.18 68.47 62.35 an red. No. 1 com. an 
Sel. pln. wht. 73.67 85.67 86.48 56.14 54.79 re $100@105 $105@110 $115@120 PR 55@ 58 58@ 63 63@ 68 
Sel. pin. red 73.18 ..... 86.89 58.87 52.18 No. 1 com... 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 No. 2 com..... 31@ 33 34@ 36 39@ 43 
No. 1 com. 45,42 57.22 54.44 venee 35.88 No. 2com... 28@ 30 32 34 40@ 42 No. 3 com..... 7 100 21 19@ 21 
No. 2 com. 14.81 23.10 17.12 cece Dini dinens Sound wormy.. 28@ 30 35 37 37 39 
Dp: 
MAPLE FLOORING MAS cui ot $ 44@ 47 $ ae 49 $ 56 59 | PLain RED OAkK— 
No. 1com... 30@ 33 32@ 35 42 nag RE crate ,7100@105 $110@120 $120@130 
The following are current prices on maple es ae - a ata ” ‘sa. pan a 53 55 58 61@ 66 
flooring f.o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: Corronwoop— No. 2 com..... 29 31 34 37@ 39 
Face— Clear No.1 Factory FAS oo eeee $ 44@ a7 $ 41@ 52 —— ineee eneen uanele 
3/8 x1 a  . i . eure oO. COM..--. 84@ BO D3I@ 4U i . $f BES ceocccvece o eo U 
ss/iexiee alec: *3500 *68:00 —*a0,0 | No. 2 com: "Bg & 32@ 89 Saps & ei.-..° 75@ 80° 80@ 89 90@ 9 
ue eae: ee eae | ee No. 2 com. A‘. 10 82 33@ 33 33@ % 
SOE cscucescta 80.00 70.00 35.00 ee $135@140 $140@145 $150@155 No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 26 28@ 29 28@ 
mee ime naelee 95.00 85.00 35.00 No. 1 com. a Sorr MAPLE— 1 
ET eicucka tkatl 90.00 85.00 40.00 Sk. ctvneses 60@ 65 T70@75 85@ 90 Log run ..... $37 $42 $4 
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VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

“—— Qtrd. red FAS.$130@135 $140@150 $150@160 
75@ 80 85@ 90 90@100 


Qtrd. No. 1 com. 
Plain red FAS. 115@120 130@140 135@140 





“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—The following are 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 


4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITER OAK— 


average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 


hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/46/45 8/4 
CHESTNUT— 





a $140@150 $150 160 5 Mais 170 FAS .........$120@125 $125@130 $125@130 
ee red No. 1 
momnoe 60@(6s 75@ 80 s5@ 90 | Felects .-..... 105@110 110@115 115120 | No. 5 com-----  70@ 9 Bg HH ng 7 
Sap. tigers 55@ 60 ...@. @ No. 2com..... 483@ 48 53 58@ 63 Sd. wormy and 
Sap FAS, 6” & : SH eRe? Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50 60@ 65 g < Lt? 30@ 32 382@ 35 35@ 38 
wider ...... 49@ 52 55 60@ 65 : 
Sap No. 1 com. HG 35 ug 37 ag 40 | QvARTERED Rep Oak— oo aa o*.- abate 
Bap No. 2 com. 28@ 25 26 24@ 26 | FAS .........$115@120 ...@... ...@... @ 
Corron No. 1 com..... 60a 6s pa rg Mana— 
Tas, 6” & & wars ig e+ 44@ 49 b> <a No, 2 com..... 410@ 45 oee@ene oe @eee FA wooo +0 --$ 75 80 $ 85 95 $ 20 100 
No. 2 com seeee 30@ 33 35 ..-@.-+- | PLaIn WHITE AND Rep Oak— No.2 com..... 32@ 35 35@ 40 40 HY 
0 
13 to 17” TS@ 80 .--Qon. ++ Que. FAS .... 1908 8B $130@135 $135@140 a 
9 to 12”... 60@ 65 weGneee Selects ....... 100 95@100 FAS .wceceee oor 120 $115@125 $120@125 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— No. 1 com..... 80 78 83 80@ 85 No. 1 com..... 65 wa 70 T0@ 75 
SE cdanieady $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 No. 2 com..--- % 47 43@ 48 45@ 50 No. 2 com..... 35 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 
Selects ....... 90 95 95 100 100 105 No. 3, com maa 20 22 25 28 23@ 32 Brrcu— 
ee eee Sound wormy.. 
ice... 120 47 47 2a OT . FAS. .....08 ua 80 § 2g 85 § re 85 
As ns $t10@115 witless «scien —— No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 35@ 40 35@ 40 
No. 1 com..... Chee GU cccQecs sce @bies FAS .. -$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 | wuire Asp— 
No. 2 com..... 38@ 43 ...@... ...@... Saps and selects 90@ 95  95@100 100@105 PAS .........$ 85 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaKk— i © 1 —s* be yr S b = a ni," 50 p+ ae $ soatte 
| eereear $100@105 $105 110 $110@115 0. 2 com. A.. 0 soa. = 
Natalee 55 60@ 65 ae & son. Be. 26 28 27@ 30 27@ 30 . sees . 40@ 42 42@ 45 
No. 1 com..... BO@ 55 B5@ 60 0@ 86 pono 1 18 1028" 155@165 175@185 180@190 | 2ickoRx— 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 36 35@ 38 37@ 40 e 0 ii tn . $110@120 $110@120 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 Boxboards, oe eens ess Dg Ay 20 $110@120 
— wormy .... 30@ 32 33@ 37 35@ 38 13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... 353@ 40 35@ 40 
OPLAR— 
7. $ 90 95 $ 95 199 eg 83 Seameeene —- we 
§ lects. 5 gala 5 
Not — 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 ee 85 90 $ 90@100 $100@105 Selects Te 100 05 180 +380 tas 
No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 36 35@ 38 38@ 40 No. 1 com..... 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 No. 2 608i. cc = 3 120@125 125@130 
No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 No. 2 com..... 32 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 65 
The following are current f. o. b. Chicago prices | YELLOW CYPRESS— The following are the prevailing redwood 
pcdpraponn FAS $96@95 bs mee el settee 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— ‘ Selects ......:::°75@80 ~ 85@95 ~ 95@100 Bevel Siding, SiS2E 
New Grades No. 1 shop. Terre 47@50 60@65 68 75 ~~, Clear-—— EF a yo oR, B 
Factory Random Widths— 3’+4 8/20’ 3°-7 8/20’ 3/20’ 
. No. 1 COM... 32 40 42 Size— 
Factory peop | NO Becomes 5 B80 | aaa nat 98 S095 sgn25 sar.a5 sa135 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Bow Pec No. 1 com. No. 2 BP eee eee 28. 2 : 
4/4. $118. 50 $106. 50 $ 16. 50 $46. 80 $26.50 $24.00 | 1x 6 & Bocce cece ccececee . s38 — *s30 Te dnnaekci 2125 | 42.95 25.25 40.25 35.25 
5/4 .... 123.50 111.5 56.60 29.60 26.00 | 1x10 & 12”... ... ccc eee ce ees 47 38 Not less than 10 percent 8- to 7-foot; balance 


6/4 .... 126.50 114. 30 $9.80 59.50 29.50 26.00 
8/4 .... 135.25 122.25 97.25 67.25 30.25 26.75 


10/4 .... 141.25 128.26 108.25 73.25 ..... «eoee 
12/4 ..... 141.25 128.25 108.25 73.25 ..... «sees 
16/4 .... 146.25 133.25 108.25 78.25 ..... «00. 
Boards 

No. 2 No. $ 

) SY gee rrr rer er cr $45. "50 $33.50 $29.50 
Finish, S2S 
Clear heart A B Oo D 


1x4- to 12” ran- 

dom lengths.$108.00 $100.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 
1x2- to 11” spec- 

ified widths, 

random lIgths. 108.00 100.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 
1x12” random 

IONBEND .5.66:00 -115.00 108.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 

For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add $8; 
for 8/4, add he for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D” grade, add 
$3; for 8/4, add $6. 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory 

No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 

4/4.. en 00 $90.00 $55. 60 $45.00 $30.00 
5/4... 110.00 95.00 65.00 45.00 30.00 
6/4... 110.00 95.00 65.00 45.00 30.00 
8/4... 115.00 100.00 70.00 50.00 35.00 
10/4... 125.00 110.00 80.00 50.00 35.00 
12/4... 125.00 110.00 80.00 50.00 35.00 


Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 
common common 
Ix G-, S& and 10-inch. ....0.cc008 $48.50 $35.00 
PUNE sca tiencswenadcvsssendes 54.00 40.00 
Peck 
TAM FAUNMOWM HOOK. «cick c cdsdescccnecceccs $27.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 

rer Selects Shop 
Rr ES eo clot i aaianaed $75.00 $45.00 

' Finish—S1S or $2S 

o~. 

ear 

1x4 to 12” * 8 oh CUP 


incld. S2S.$107.50 $99.50 $91.50 $79.50 $61.50 
Common a ~% Rough 


rs 0. 0. 
a |. Ee ee $44.00 $32.00 


No. 3 
$26.00 





St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Bow 
MCC CE CCT $123.25 $74.75 $44.75 $24.50 
WAG vaaencedas 128.25 84.75 54.75 27.50 
Cle sctvewcasts 131.25 87.75 57.75 27.50 
MED J. cidwasdee ce 139.25 95.50 65.50 28.50 
OMe cecedeaden 144.25 106.25 76.25 
Ree Gaanevcaae 144.25 106.25 76.25 . 
MAS wvasanaced 149.25 111.25 81.25 nau 
POG 20NGOU 6c cco eawetecesesacdeenennasn $22.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
Clear heart A B C 
1x4 to 10”.$106.75 $ 98.75 $ 88.75 $78.75 $60, 15 
EutZ” ..... 333.75 106.05 96.75 86.75 = - 


1x14” ..... 126.75 118.75 108.75 Tr ° 
1x16” ..... 136.75 128.75 118.75 - cane 
Common Grades—Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BS 10 BP ciiincicciewenss $43.50 $31.50 $27.50 
EMER Stcdecdéeceudewenes 50.50 36.50 27.50 
Siding, Flooring Etc. 
B C 
1x4, 6 and 8” drop siding, 
flooring, ceiling, casing 


SEO caavitwunaeee $107.25 $90.25 $81.25 
x4 and 6” bevel siding. 49.25 42.25 37.75 
Bungalow’ siding, from 

BlGSO QOGCM. <6 cacces 72.25 63.25 59.50 


No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
14x1 va 14%4x1%” 1x3” 
3-foot 6-inch........... $26.25 $38.75 $46.00 
MIGOE: Kccdewnutecacen #30. 00 44.50 52.50 


Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 


” A” ” ea 

$45.50 $53.25 $68.50 $85.25 
Lath , 

Oe ee ee eer er ee $9.10 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 GJ BSH OSS 


We catbendaawed $85 $90 $90 $100 $115 
7 eae 70 75 75 80 90 
SS ee eee 42 53 55 60 70 
No. 1 common..... 30 35 35 35 eae 
No. 2 common..... 22 25 25 28 
Boards 
126” 128” 1210” 1012” 
No. 1 common....... $37.50 $37.50 $38.50 $46.00 
No. 2 common....... 27.00 28.00 29.00 31.00 
Peck 
i SN fc kde eo eed end cceeadeaamaded $18.50 


8-foot and longer. 
For specified lengths, add $2. 
Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 





lear-———, r A 
iis 3/7’ 8/20’ 3/7’ 8/20’ 
[ae $40.25 $43.25 $38.25 $41.25 
TABU -¢ceede 42.25 45.25 40.25 43.25 
MT awewaded 47.25 650.25 45.25 48.25 
Cee” déwewe 49.25 52.25 47.25 50.25 
Tee \seseees 63.75 66.75 61.75 64.75 
Ls) A —r 65.75 68.75 63.75 66.75 
WEEE ceeded 67.75 70.75 65.75 68.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 


PF opasepin ag Clear a, poo NE B 
8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 8/20 4/20’ 
(" 1%4-1%2" 2” 1” 1%4-1'2"” 2” - 


Width— 

BY ccccccesces $82.50 $89.50 $87.50 $75.50 $82.50 $80.50 $67.50 
eM  lccuccescee 84.50 91.50 89.50 77.50 84.50 82.50 69.50 
DP scacaecens 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 88.50 86.50 71.50 
OS . cccccccsce 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 86.50 84.50 71.50 
BF cccceccoes 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 88.50 86.50 71.50 
IO” cacccunane 87.50 94.50 92.50 80.50 89.50 87.50 72.50 
ES ‘aexecdeude 90.50 97.50 95.50 83.50 92.50 90.50 75.50 
4 to 12”...... 86.50 93.50 91.50 79.50 87.50 85.50 71.50 


Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 
” 1%” %” * 
8’-4’6” 5’-9’ 3’-4’'6” 8’-9’ 3’-4'6” 5’-9’ 
$57.50 $54.50 $64.50 $52.50 $62.50 
50 54.50 64.50 


54.50 51. oP 61. ‘50 49.50 59.50 
52.50 49.50 59.50 47.50 657.50 
54.50 53.50 63.50 51.50 61.50 
54.50 51.50 61.50 49.50 59.50 





7 71.50 50 .50 
49.50 48.50 68. 50 46.50 
Other specified lengths, add $2. 
Shop, Rough, cr $28, Random Width 
and Length, 8 to 20’ 
1” 1%-1%" 2” 2%” 3” «4 5” &6" 
5” & Wadr.. 42.50 52.50 45.50 75.00 73.00 17.00 81.56 
Short Stock, “A” and Better, Rough, 
$2S, $48, or T&G 
1 1%” & 1%” 
Over er 
20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 
SS Pucca $37.50 $44.50 $54.50 $44.50 $51.50 $61.50 
aaa 89.50 46. 56.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
6” ...see6 39.50 46.50 56.50 46.50 53.50 
o 58.560 60.50 


10” 2.25222 55:50 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81.50 
seep °°) 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 73.50 88.50 





8 to ..6”... 84.50 41.50 5150 43.50 50.50 60.50 
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Jacksonville, Fla., May 29.-Following is a recapitulation of f. 0. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 27: 
Week ended May 27 May 20 Week ended May 27 May 20 Week ended- May 27 May 20 Week ended- . May 27 May 20 
i oards 
ree Ixd B&better 43.50 mij. No. 1 common— 
ee ae eee *" No. 1 com 35.00 35.83 | 1x 6 D4S 46.67 46.60 3. eee 45.00 
4 ia Qe 4 + . a ee pers Fe , é _ ££ Op 6.2 6 Oe . . ¢ 4 ¢ 
No soem '': tee, (1479 No. 2com.... 14.00 ..... <2). Ses 46.67 45.20 | 1% 6 co 12 D4B.... 38.00... 
No. 3 and cull 7.00 8.40 Siding 1x10 ene 44.00 42.00 toe . os 
2 7 2 = x10 Rovgh ....6«. S00 overs we Fees ee -0 3.51 
1x3 R&btr. sap rift 65.00 v2 os rt" Novelty 1x12 D4S 49.12 42.00 a S|. ae 16.00 17.68 
Babtr. fiat... 29.25 sacs B&better 40.00 39.46 1x12 Rough 21.17: 48,00 a ix 6 mee ........ 19.67 17.54 
No. 1 com, flat 39.08 39.26 No. 1 com.... 34.75 33.43 ix 6 to 12 D48..°. 4695 ....” Nee | 19.20 18.06 
a No. 2 com.... 18.84 19.43 1x 6 to 12 Rough.. ... 2 44.00 1x10 D4S8 ........ 20.00 18.00 
No. 3 and cull No. 3. com.... 7.00 7.00 | 5/4x 2 D4S 50.00 1X12 DAS. sive. ae 20.00 18.67 
ee 5.50 6.17 Bevel ee 3 D4S ee eg 50.00 aes ix 6 & up D48.... 21.25 19.32 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 18.27 20.50 NO) DOM 5 66. 5 <0: 17.50 Sie 2S... moan  ..... Vo. 3 common— 
No. 3 and cull 10.11 ..... No. 2 com.... ...-. 8.00 | 5/4x 5 D48......... 50.00 <.... Ix 8 D48 ............. 11.00 
Ceilin x6” Square edge— . 5/4x 6 D48 ........ Soe ix 4 to 12 D48.... 18.55 ...., 
g B&better .... 23.00 27.20 5/4x 6 Rough 50.00 No. 3 & cull— . 
ix6 No. 2:com.... 27.65 ....; No. 1 com.... 19.40 19.86 ny 4x i eal oy a ix 3 DAs erage 6.50 ane 
Ee Seweteer ...: 22> soe No. 2 com.. 8.50 8.00 | 574x10 D4S 1.1122: aa °°": Tet epee: 7.50 750 
y > 2 Of #24 f ad 4 eC ae PeeWee 
ees oe aoe Roofers _ 5/4x12 D48 ........ SEO” oo. cs ix 6 to 12 Dds. 1200... 
ay, R&l ett es ties 20 7 Ee 2213 1x6 No, 2 com. 7.71 18.64 5/4512 Bough «...«.« | | ; Shingles 
%ex3% N "1 rn ‘ 29:10 2790 1x8 No. 2 com.... 20.33 19.00 Ce oe ae 4x18 No. 1 pine... 3.75 3.75 
No. 2com.... 12:92 12/60 1x8 No. 3.com......... 13.00 23 ae .. 85.00 4x18 No, 2 pine... 1.40 1.40 
x34, B&better 25.18 26.20 Boards eS) ee ee a 36.33 7 Lath 
No. 1 com.... 21.29 21.58 Bébetter— eg rere 36.66 4’ No. 1 std. kiln dried 4,24 4.23 
No. 2 com.... 10.05 10.09 te SC eee AGO kere RS. (ner ae 38.00 4’ No. 1 std. air dried .... 3.45 
No.3 com.... 4.50 ..... 15 DAS. oases 46.61 47.00 SAG IAB co css cre eo wats outes 43,00 | 4’ No.1 green....... 3.13 ma 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during week ended May 27 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Aler- ming- ties- gas aoe —- a = 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, an” a 9, a 
La, Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 4a, . 88. 0. 
Flooring Fencing, 818 Dimension, S1S1E 
Non DOK 840 MO oosac. 22. 23.6 
1x3” EG B&better 63.69 72.060 ..... 63.16 | No, 1, 1x4”, 16’ ...... 29.54 ..... ..... 3073 | “° ee 12° shoals 39.04 se 2000 22:19 
BV aeakuakew en ees “SOLE SBCDE oases Other lengths ... 89.50 37.50 30.85 ae ape 22°44 19:75 23'00 23/21 
Cece eee eeees 61.00 ..... ee | 30.76 reves OED 18&20’ 23.39 21.95 : 25 20 
SD ywsenrketees wee cree ° Ae Other lengths ea 40.2 o5 22°00 10’to20’ ': 28°09 . a ees 5. 
No. 1 ........ BUEE awise. bases .weeens So sy ae ae : pte ; 23.09. .... + es 
NO, 2 nscoeees 24.00 23.00 27.00 . -... . at geleercnnte 15.02 ..... 15.50 15.45 ais Soe ants 
ick -papcnggltenee oe DE” cscatccsiecsedays 19.86 19.50 ..... 21.13 16" greets BROT 2. 22.73 
D csececvscss pases sever osec0° GRO | Me: 8 (all inigtiey— a oe 24,82 
NG: Boca veo 40.50 40.50 40.75 ..... 1K” se wawuewiseen ears 12.09 ..... 11.50 18.15 «oa 38.70... saree 
NG: 2 cs seseva 24.00 16.21 16.75 22.75 TER” «. oconeaaeuuaeee 14.21 16.75 14.75 15.40 weal “Cncese a wis 23.73 
1x4” EG B&better ..... 57.00 57.00 60.73 _ 18421)" sear . pes 
BD a usceeee vores gow weve a, ORB. cvneios Boards, S1S or 82S 10" to2 25.59 |. i95o -. 
- ade cleat et A800 ++ 47-82 | No. 1, 1x8 to 12” ...... wesee  seeee 837.50 ..... | No. 3, 2x4" oo eeeeeeee - 11.55 10.50... 
9 S -ceanenae menue oo ee i Ix 8”, 24 and 16’.... 29.90 sé 34 eee 33.20 ee rors ne ee rt aver 
on Seki nbes cones | ae esees & a3 Other lengths ........ +s... 38. 30.2 : pitt tee teeeee . eceee trees 
sie B&better panes ee ee ee 1x10”, 14 and 16° 30.85 ..... 31.50 + 11.00 ..... 
a Skeeesee tens ae Other lengths ........ sss. 40.84 30.88 2x1 poreaess 11.00 ae. veeee sane 
Ne: & ..... 88:16 3631 36.25 1x12”, 14 and 16’ ty | an 42.92 2x4 to 12 10.00 11.00 11.01 
No. 2 — . : : : : 22.31 15.29 16.75 99° 56 Other lengths ........ tints oe 43.00 Semeieat Timbers 
Saar Seite 9.00 9.25 .. No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— , . * gua g a 
1x6” No. 1, C.M........ 38.00 ..... .... 1x6, to 12” 2116 ..... ai m3 Sq.E&S, S48, 20’ and under wine wee 
No. 2, C-M.....+-. 20.00 21.00 1X8” .....cs.sss teers 247 20.50 22:50 21.72 EP ERER EN RRR TRO NER a 
No. 8, C.M........ 16.67 15.50 awe ee 22:03 21.24 22:25 22/23 erecta vo "3750 28.95 
Ceiling tS | ye ee cee a 24.17 21.66 20.00 25.57 RE SRT OS berets ee eters 
%x4” B&better ieiorewiaete 38.00 40.25 35.00 40.00 | N? : (all Jengths)— ae Shortleaf Timbers 
eee eee eeeee “see sees eeeee 15.00 1x B to 12 Re FY S22 -- 700 1 5 17.50 17.38 No. 1 S4S, 20’ and under— 
5% x4” ee uct 88.44 40.00 39.00 39.23 1x8 pitt tthe eeeeeeeees agen 6.00 7.5 ones "CRORES pale Bar git ; x ; 20.00 ” 
“i een 33.00 35.00 32.50 33.58 1x10” cee receneeneee BBO ss0ss 2 oe “42 Gain ete Fe aad . Aa 22.00 ; 
Ma © ok. mace 15.12 17.00 17.00 16.19 : J) ao cet eeeeeeee e- 17.88 17.58 21.50 17.95 yw” ee eae : : 23.75 a 
%x4” B&better ........ teees eens 45.00 50.00 | No. 4, all widths and 
NO: fnscrsccwevi-e 41.50 35.00 ..... lengths .......seeeees . 6.00 6.25 Plaster Lath 
NO; 2 so ossea0525.0 ae: eee 15.00 ioe ee, ade” ee eee : 4.75 4.37 4.64 
Roofers No; 2, 46", 4" cavicvmccae. @0L- 8:50. 4:00. £10 
Partition No. 1, 1x6” piiovawetdwes issee 40/00 a 
ix4 & 6” B&better ..... 49.00 50.00 cae g Guley 00 No. 2, 1x6” ih Rw Se wees e fig BIBS .skve ‘ - Byrkit —— 12.58 
a Beoehswceene ie i. he fae. Rn ane nines | (peers  Reusamct, 
nee A horney ened oe S00) Shiplap 12’ and icngersscccc002 «1880 102 ID agit 
Bevel Siding No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.... 20.01 ..... ..... 81.48 Car Material 
% x6” gt pena ce eeccee ee rice <eronig, WOOS Other lengths ... ..... «seooe «seoooe 80.64 (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
DE oeicancia teers Ge . 20be Oe mane oa20", 22m 06"... SO.12 ; F - 30.25 B&better, 9 and 18’.. ..... ccs. coors 54,42 
No. DZ svvcvues : 15.00 ..... : Other lengths ... ..0ee seoee oeoee 81.45 10 WAGEOE. he ieee gaa .. 50.00 
NO; QQOOOON a ee, een cee ct OE epee hles ie srtie.a/siocere al, Sereeats ; uke. Gade 
Drop Siding LEE co. swcckows 21.96 22.00 22.50 22.29 12 and 14’. 2.02226 e. ; sia :2 49.00 
1x4 or 6” B&better 40.25 ..... 40.00 40.59 IROO” osain ec acs S282 BIB ccna PRS | TMD Sv cewadeaguisiowisines Cyeiel. - esews eee §©50.25 
i re 31.45 84.75 36.75 37.66 | 4 (all lengths) — 5’ & mul’ gia ea ae Scitay. aes : 41.25 
Serb aes soon 22.15 25.00 23.00 24.30 ARR I 18.89 16.81 17.50 18.04 7 x. 9 — oe soewe . . . ee 35.00 
sini 1x10” Siceausese aie 17.84 17.06 17.00 18.01 kee 8 21:00 
one Grooved Roofing 
1x6 to 12” 1.» 47.00 54.69 | sia ta — End Car aan 
1x4” 54.17 No. 1, 1x10”, other lgts. 31. B&better, 2x6”. 9’ or 
<a os, eka. B&better, ’ ae 
bean 22 ae 55.00 Dimension, S1S1E lig 
SHEE to EF".» += 2-2-5 58.00 ; No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ...... 26.00 ..... 25.00 25.41 | « " 8.11 
1% and 2x4 to 12”....  ..... 61.71 is ch: iets 24.36 1111! 24:50 25.18 | No. 1, 2 ft 3038 oF 30" cases 30.00 26.00 28. 
B&better Surfaced— 16° ewe as 24.71 ..»+ 26.25 25.08 99°.” ili Reine Bee wit. ta ne ROR 
1x4” 51 29 cod ~ soe. 51. 17 18&20’ 7 aoe as a4 28.49 ~VF see weee . eee eeereee eee 
1x6" ooo cece cesses B124 48) 6.00 52.54 , 10’to20" . 27.45 14... 24.75 .... Car Sills 
Spell BLG2 5000 49.50 53.69 valid “Medan stan °° pean enka | ™8S; S9ae— 
1x5 and 10”.......... 56.94 63.00 52.75 60.02 12% weeees ie ihn ae ao Pee antnieins: on 2 bases 
RAO ea aie nine aie-s 55.62 64.00 54.50 59.67 16’ ...... 21.58 18.50 21.25 15 BESO MAD ere ccssistessieri cess cee «0200 aia 
SME WO ER, onus sacies G412 a cares 68.05 nae ee a Up to 9°, 84 to 36°. +++ 30.00 =e 
” 57.75 020’ . 42 ..... 21.50 ..... SS AO AO wwe concscwss eevee ; -- 31. 
are Ib SER Rear eah sie s -see+ 63.00 ae, ° 2x 8”, 10’ ...... 23.17 23.75 24.00 24.40 Up to 10”, “BA *o 08’... ..., ae vee 31,01 
5B/4x5" & 10”..... 21) 6400 63.00 12” 1.4... 23.08 ..... 24.75 23.84 | 37h 1... clot tiasers ete PR. eens Teme 
oT eR are, 8 ere 16’ ...... 23.48 23.00 24.00 23.86 38 to 40% re sea 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 60.00 o5 aoe Oe —_, rel 24.00 pt 27.20 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’. é f peg 
5 Ps accacmcoinrsiait 8. we. 49.63 » 02 . oes POO seers OBE! osa.4s gy teers 98 
ae eee er 6700 2x10”, 10’ ...... si-,- 26.25 22:50 28.00 | Up to 14", 34 to B67. 1127! ae i i 
6/4 & 8/4x5”" & 10” 61.00... 12°... - 23.37 5... 24.25 23.2 Oe iciaeesseccsauxs in oxen 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ; 64.00 16” owes 25.94 24.50 20.25 25.79 38 to 40’.......... ake aa 
serene , . 18&20° 25.19 25.50 24.00 27.55 
C Surfaced— 10’°to20’ . 38.00 ..... 2625 .... Car Framing i 
EN ive eotack ean sas — ocean 2x99" 10? sku 27.75 24.50 26.92 | 8” & under, 20’ & under ..... ..... 28.50 
PERS ocak. ke boneanets 46.67 trates 43.00 3 o seeeee 27.67 27. 7.75 26.46 Stringers 
re ee re B2306 cssse + ‘ 200 0 .j IB? ..2's'e'es» HOE xs 25. : rat 
ae 48.00 ..... ss. 49.00 18&20’ 30.04 ..... 27.25 29.75 | 90 Pet. Hirt. 7x16 & 8x16 42.50 40.25 
Se ee SG6ho. RECs & . 50.00 ; id Rae Sc E., 5 ee 8 f eeee ns aeOO 
1%x4 to 12”..... psebe ; 2 JBB80* | Nos. 25 Bx a”, : . y 1. sees teens 
Casing and Base : ¥ 5 , Caps 
B&better— , ; 55 i a heart, 14”, 20’, and $060 .cen: 
dant 6".....< pias 58.87 ..... 60.00 60.34 : a ae hea aa starten ate site : 8.50 80 
ee | aan een eee 56.67 cewee OBM5 ox 6", Re 9. aa Ties 
B&better— ee cae HEB : 7.00 19. 6x8”, 8’, 90 pet. heart.. ... ; 27.73 
ee UE eee eS ON me - 61.20 CT ee Serre Longleaf Paving Block Stock, - 
1y Y% & 2x4 ”.. 60.0 Pace le . 66.00 20°0o20" «. SELES: vcacs. SROO vcccs Nod Ga Wee wie sccscens e 22. ° 
%, 1% & 6 0 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine for the week ended May 26: 























: : Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimeniion S&E Ceiling and Partition 
Edge » grain— 1x3 ent . ‘ Yo. 2 j 
< Loewe eackeue Raber eee we $58. 6) ” ee ey a 12 i 18 12 PF aa 18 7A” %” %” %” 
pbbettor CCITT ered “BRE | IE genset Bias s49.25 | gH 10,18 2 it 104% | seetter ..26lfo soto Sis a 
- MS, cee eekhed decade sweaty ae §2.5 Ea a a P= a ee . 20. 75 
ae ee Tae ee eee O4.75 54.25 | $23.50 $25.50 2x4 $19.75 $22.50 | No.1... 33.50 "34.00 "37.00 39. : 
PeRPaeereecssesenece 56.5 49.25 14%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”....... 69.50 xe 20.50 22.50 2x 6 18.50 20.25 ) ee ** 19.50 ** 921.00 
Flat grain— 1%; 114, 2”x5, 10, 12”...) 70:50 e+ | 23.00 25.00 2x8 19.25 21.00 au 
I cccnscinveemens 51.50 46.50 ’ 24.50 26.00 2x10 21.00 22.50 — ‘ , 
AEE Sas ee ace 40.50 35.50 Fencing and Boards 5.50 27.50 = 2x12 22.50 24.00 ad No.1 No. 2 
WO 2 Rate bahesucesees 20.25 21.00 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 S2S&CM—Shipla OH san sensesnserinats Se Be 
i 1x 4” .............$25.00 $15.25 $12.50 oe Molding 
Casing and Base BO dacavcrcawac 29.00 20.50 16.50 No.1 No.2 No.3 15% and smaller......25 percent discount 
. B&better DOG, wcuckctadness 30.00 = 22.25 18.00 i> eee <<axdaaws $30.00 $20.50 $15.75 1% and larger.......21 percent discount 
1x4, 6, S ELC E COTE. RE nntacavadoues 31.50 22.25 18.00 DLP eeecsdacqendeas 31.50 22.50 17.75 —_—_—— 
PGE, 8h eis wakes andendcestsd wee 71.50 PERE. avadcean weve 41.25 23.75 18.50 EE caetcaccupavane 30.75 22.75 17.50 **None sold. 
Norfolk, Va., May 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 8 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
i ee eR Ce - -$50.50@ 52.50 33.00 @ 34.00 22.50 @ 23.50 $19.00 @ 20.00 Lath, No. 1.$6.00@ 6.25 Roofers, 6” . $25. 25 @ 26.25 D4S, é. - $57.50 @ 60.50 
Why Usuisan comnts 54.00 @ 57.00 i 00 @ 37.00 bee 24.00 ” Vann Qian No. 2. 3.00@ 3.50 8”. 25.50@26.50 --- 59.00@63.00 
+ Sepp aieaserab ats 57.00@60.00 —37.00@39.00 —-:23.50@24.00 = -....@..... | Factory, 2”.25.00@29.00 10”. 26.50@27.50 10"... 61 00 @ 65.00 
WR eceiecss seee+ 60,00@63.00  41.00@43.00 .....@..s.. ss -@..-. | Sizes, 2”... 22.00@25.00 12”. 27.50@ 28.50 12”. - >) 65.50@70.50 
2 4/1— 56.50@58.50 85.000 87.00 seen Finished Widths- No, 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
ie eae ca wie eocce q . a : 5.00 @ 26.00 22.00 @ 23.00 7 eck beets 6 Q” pi 77 ) 
PF cpacagrs +++ 68.50@60.50  37.00@39.00 —_26.00@27.00 —_23.00@24.00 | Mlooring, Hx2'¢ and 3° rift........ re eeeise saiabbakae sanabeaial 
12” veseeses 64.00@ 66.00 42.00 @ 44.00 27.00@ 28.00 24.00@ 25.00 Se BR HP ecclcstews owe -50@58.50 $42.00 @ 44.50 $23.00 @ 25.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2...$34.50@35.51 RON BE sesiscsaxenineniansee 34.00@35.50  26.00@27.00 — 14.00@ 15.00 
. fen pM etary: 1380 a es & ” spider ea $40.50@ 42.50 PS RE ae RIT OS 35.75 @ 37.00 26.50 @ 28.00 15.75 @ 16.75 
Cull Om MC e st ccweewnas 11.00 @ 12.00 PUEDEN Se cbacuswcoddacnceaedae 52.50@ 58.50 42.00 @ 44.00 23.00 @ 25.00 








NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., May 30.—With better demand for them, lower grades are strengthening. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 common boards have advanced $1, 
with the exception of No. 4 1x4-, 1x6-, 1x8-, 1x10- and 1x12-inch, which are up $2. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards are unchanged. Advances in piece stuff 
extend from $1 to $5. Advances in rough fencing are irregular, some items being marked up $2, while others are $1 lower. Quotations f. o. b. Duluth 
follow: 


COMMON Boarps, RougHu— FENCING, RouGH 
~- - -e oe re ae al No. 1 $60.00 seioo | $6800". $70.00 370.00 
” ae Se FO ere 0 $64.0 68. \ 70. 
elie Sy 00 +5800 +7L00 +700 +70,00 +7500 ort Oo aE See 47.00 50.00 52.50 55.00 55.00 
cia cas 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 75.00 76.00 81.00 yp NOw Biv eeeee renee 28.00 ape ee 31.00 30.00 
Me BH... . 49.00 61.00 54.00 57.00 55.00 58.00 60.00 4%, No. 1......---200e pity a = yy pp 
10”....... 51.00 63.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 SIOW Bot esxaacenees aa. ao sip ary 58.68 
12”....... 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 NO. 3. ..0-- eee eee 2 3.0 0 27.50 28.50 27.00 
No Pe BOS HEE) ESS Eh BUS HESS RAF | No.4, Gtoot and tonger, mixed lengths, 4", $2: 6", #5 
nents 31.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
a , ” ” . ” 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $25; 12”, $26. S1 or 2S, add $1; SISIE, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 


For S1 or 28, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 


Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 








No. 1 Piece Sturv, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
6° 8° 10° 12’ 14° 16° 18’ 20’ Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
2x 4”....$30.00 $31.00 $34.00 $33.00 $33.00 $34.00 $37.00 $36.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
2K GC 6ccs See 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 36.00 35.00 B ret ili % “ h, $1.50 th » a t a - 
2x 8”.... 30.00 33.00 34.00 34.50 33.50 33.50 37.00 36.00 eS Se es Se a Cn ee eee ae Samay 
SLO" 2000 SLO 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 37.00 36.00 SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 
2x12”.... 32.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 38.00 38.00 4” 6” 4” 6” 
2x14”.... 35.00 38.00 43.00 = 42.00 42.00 43.00 43.00 = 43.00 | Be&better ........... eS nee $27.75 $27.76 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $2; D&M or S4S, CC dtdecvanesacsantens 48.00 48.00 Norway, C&better... 44.00 44.00 
add $2. OP csdscecdencecsuceas 42.00 42.00 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 31.—The following are Seattle, Wash., May 31.—The following prices ° _ 
fo. b. mill and f. 0. b. Chicago shop prices: paid for yard items, f. o. b. mills, were reported a nage lineman. 
today: f. 0. b. mill are as follows: 
No. 2 No. 8 F Pre- 
com. com. High Low vailing Vertical Grain Flooring 
Pe os SON BO eee wee ec eea $33.00 $15.00 Price Price Price ow 
Ix 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to i6’. 1.1! 35.00 1850 Fleorin 1x4” No. 1 CUE ET ELE ECCT OC CREE $57.00 
a Shee 36.00 19.00 g SY ROM iwi cennadvaadéeceed cou 54.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’... 2... 38.50 21.00 | 1x4” No. 2 clear v. g..... $51.00 $47.00 $49.00 NO. 5 CIOMP ..- 2 o-oo ecrereccercesces 40.00 
NGOS Wi Mics cee ciase 40.00 SGGO isees 1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 58.50 
No. 4 No.5 No. 2 and better s. g. 36.00 33.00 34.00 No. 3 clear : 45.50 
1x4” and oop fan Soy eres 31.00 28.00 ..... ee aA COS HAS 
ME WOM a 5.606 oro tiesc cereale $12.00 $ 8.50 1x6” 2 ole better s. g. 37.00 36.00 ..... Slash Grain Flooring 
SELEcCTS— Bébetter “0” “p” NOs OM Pec ccnaanae SRGO <ccus 3 «ees : 
lx 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. - $84.00 $79. 00 $63. 00 Stepping 1x4 a : pte a 36.00 
1x10” FT MeKSWAAAN RNC AHS Ses 8.00 83.00 72.00 te. Sand betiee Ceae.... 12S GOS ..... NO. 8 Clear 2+. e eee eee eee e eee ees 31.00 
1) ———e ete uty ara oes 89.00 77.00 Ene" Nei S eleay GeO ROG iis onc cc ccccves 39.00 
1x13” and wider............ 99.00 94.00 82.00 Finish ey SG aa sa ciiscadacdenaaneknne 35.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” & wdr., 10 to 20’. 97.00 92.00 80.00 " mo 51.00 
8/4 and wider.............. 99.00 94.00 82.00 | 1x8 and 10”..........++. 58.5 ween SRS Vertical Grain Stepping 
S . . f Casing and base.......... | ee ac yer 
“Hop 82S F.0.B. Cuicaco— No.1 No.2 No.8 Ceiling 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Ee ONE OL orcs reve n ealiins $77.50 $62.50 $47.50 
BU ae mi Wigrvo icra erica there ere ate 90.00 75.00 47.50 54x4"” No. 2 and better... 35.00 =. 33.00 Finish 
Wie Ge exsaaedende? yo a ee a 
WEST COAST SPRUCE 1x4” No. 2 and better... 35.00 23 00 34.00 Ne 2 clear and bette. ......-s: widteleaqcad ee 
oi i Ce ¢caeuewew ame 32.00 BOBO 8 «sece Ceiling 
Special tel J _ 
eeram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAR) Drop Siding 54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 35.00 
Portland, Ore., May 31.—The following are 1x6” No. 2 and better.... 38.00 34.00 36.00 et ee eee 27.50 
prices prevailing ‘here today: NG: SB scsiccccvcsece Guu 30.50 .....- 1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 36.00 
Finish, fevy Rin ern ieh os et ges ana gc ertid acct Raced $74.00 Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 NOs D CGF bn. cae cccaccsccccceewnes 31.00 
BO OG BIG. 5 occ ecccsavceenas ( ‘ ” 5.5 2.5 3.5 
silent ee 86.00 | fate Os tI Hoo 1850 eee Drop Siding and Rustic 
Lath ....... x6. = — sic oi eer ersin bi Dimension, No. 1 S&E 1x6” = oo Oh WOU Ss scienddcwees = 
Factory stock, as VEIL tad stitch Pee EN te Bact 35.00 we et ee 14.50 12.50 12.50 No. ¢ ) ee ee ee ; 
Rn wn eu w heesigduac a aedwer 41.00 Miscellaneous Items 
EME, aca ship dee ore waters Maree 45.00 Planks and Small Timbers ih 
MEE SA accth oe Salle oe ema ewe es 45.00 x 4”. 12 to 16’ S4S..... 17.50 (1. Sere Dimeneion. off Bath To Web. 46 cn ccaccaseades 2. 
‘ Ee Ra na 50.00 | 4212”" 13 to 16° 848... nee galeria Boards, off Rail B list...................- 4.00 
ommon rough Banana FETE tye 25.00 ‘ , Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 4.00 
Box lumber, ickc sei cideenneannMae 18.00 Timbers, 32’ and Under 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 7.00 








E caitiets auie Med ewe 20.00 | ee IGGO? dacas Fir lath, per thousand, green..........-.... 4.50 
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Extension Taper Single 








Fruit Single 





Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 





LADDERS 








W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 














FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., May 27.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending May 27: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 
Cé&Btr, C&Btr. 


No.2 No.3 
C£éBtr. C£Btr. 


SEB" 6 ss-0 $55.00 $45.00 1144x3”...$58.00 $47.00 
JD ae 51.00 44.50 14%4x4”... 55.00 47.00 
| | are 54.00 46.50 13456"... STOO 47.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
BES caw $32.00 $29.00 14%4x3”...$48.50 $37.50 
CL eee 32.00 29.00 14%4x4”"... 45.50 37.50 
se 35.00 33.00 14%4x6”... 47.50 37.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
236, 236 Bnd 2x0: to 1207 oi ios cciens $65.00 $52.00 
RA 5: DG NN RU” ox 05s neadtees ths 67.00 54.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
LS SOO Te eT en . $52.50 $46.50 
= 3” . 53.50 47.50 
1x 5, 8 and 10” - 54.50 48.50 
ixi2” - 56.50 50.50 
134, 23435, 8, 10 and 12”... .. 57.50 51.50 
2ki2” 58.50 52.50 
2% and 3x4, 8 and 12” 63.50 57.50 





Ceiling, ChEB and C&EV and Partition 
pe ...- $30.00 $25.00 %x6”....$33.50 $38.50 
52x4”.... 32.00 27.00 54x6”.... 35.50 39.50 
1%x4”.... 30.50 25.50 x6” .... 34.00 29.00 
1x4”.... 88.00 30.00 1x6”.... 36.50 33.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


54x6”....$30.00 $27.50 1x6”.....$34.00 $31.50 
1x4”.... 32.00 29.00 Pe 5. sis: 41.00 38.00 
Fir Battens 
Bo RE -s459 245) GED ae” ©. Gas cietes $ .85 
Be ADS Sie w06eiwis 80 dee : ee .90 
Lath 
Pir, pet thousand. ...666 0.56 Seca see $ 5.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
c No.1 No.2 
com com. 
Seo. ake ONO IRIS os cies ccdsiwuas $16.00 $13.00 
1 Zeta ne ible. Aine: aie: & Wwe taps ORT 14.00 11.00 
BM RD sa inten coin 0 oss phos saice tals Seale wis eel ele 14.50 11.50 
OO a re 15.50 12.50 
ict APT Wie AS b _4 r r rc ar aCe 16.00 13.00 
DSO An 20, TAG de” olen sc os sin.e oe 18.00 15.00 
RIRMEMES Sha lei ncaa: aceos BIR ov eb ae aa 16.50 13.50 
ROS AD & we cinswte 6. 5:sleioetalstere nao’ 17.50 14.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
1h age age ae” | ae Ce ORS eI $20.50 $17.50 
eS ER ER ae aris wicca va’e ore oc oae's 20.00 17.00 
SOM STN Sokcas Nossal ana akaie ate aise eos Oe 20.50 17.50 
SkL0; ORIG, SERS Basics wis e.eree vse 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com. com, 
2x3, 2x4” .$14.50 $11.00 2x14”....$17.00 $14.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 14.00 10.50 2x16”.... 18.00 15.00 


2x10”... 15.00-. 11.50 . 2x18”....: 20:00 17.00 
2x12”.... 15.00 12.00 2x20”.... 22.00 19.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 


ee Oe CU, in |. $16.50 $13.50 
DS as caw 14.50 11.50 RE 21.50 18.50 
BO sea Ken 15.50 12.50 ee Swikteles 23.50 20.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


com. com. com. com. 

6x 6”...$19.00 $22.00 18x18”...$23.00 $26.00 
10x10”... 20.00 23.00 20x20”... 24.50 27.50 
14x14”... 20.50 23.50 22x22”... 26.50 29.50 
16x16”... 21.00 24.00 24x24”... 29.00 32.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$22.00 $25.00 72to 80’.$50.00 $53.00 
42 to 50’. 28.00 31.00 82to 90’. 60.00 63.00 
52 to 60’. 34.00 37.00 92to100’. 70.00 73.00 
62 to 70’. 40.00 43.00 


Ties, Rough 


CED. cccccicicscec cE OO TO seccces .- - $16.00 
BRS sw els ap 0 9:605 300 BEOO “WNOND sce is «inet $ 9.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S, or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com, 
1x2 & 3”.$16.00 $13.00 1%'&1% 
Le ae 14.00 11.00 x 4”...$18.00 $15.00 
ee 14.50 11.50 x 6”... 36:50 22.50 


1x8 & 10” 15.50 12.50 


x 8&10” 17.50 13.50 
1x12”.... 16.00 13.00 x12” 


-.. 18.50 15.50 
14x2&3”. 19.50 16.50 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


De. x wits $15.50 $12.50 1x10”....$17.00 $14.00 
cS 16:00 13:00 ixi2”.... 1760 1450 
IES v0.00 17.00 14.00 
Flume Stock 

No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

com. com. com. com, 
Be cane $19.00 $22.00 1x10”....$21.00 $24.00 
i / 20.00 28.00  1x12”....:21.00 24.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 27.—Eastern prices 
f. 0. b. mill, are: 
Per Square Per M. 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 
First GRADES STANDARD STOCK 


xtra stare, 6/2......% $2.23@2.27 $2.80@2.85 
metre “atare, 5/2... 2.47 3.10 
PURETA GIBAEE. oc 060s c0 ee 2.72 3.40 
PORtCCts, G/26.605 esse 3.30 4.15 
er tr « a 4.00 
POPIOCEIGOOE 66 éciwccceec 3.61@3.68  4.90@5.00 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
metre etare, 6/2. «0.00 6c $2.31 $2.90 
xtra stars, 5/2. ...6 6% 2.51 3.15 
SUREER CIORTS. occ cccves 2.92 @2.94 3.65 @3.70 
POPC, Oi aia ess oe as 3.41 4.25 
i a ieare ket a 2.99 4.10 
POPICCHIONG coccsncencs 3.68 @3.72 5.00 @5.05 


SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Common stars, 6/2.....$ .55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2..... .75@ .8 -95@1.05 
Common clears ........ 1.52 @1.60 1.90 @2.00 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STocK, SEATTLE MARKET 

ms (CARAGION) 26.08% | ee 7 $3.90@3.95 
Aes , S) eiv sc 00s 3.45 @3.49 4.30 @4.35 
Harekas (U...8.) 000.0% 56 4.90 

Perfections (U. 8.)..... 3.78 @3.85 5.20@5.30 
XX 6/2, 16 (Canadian). .. Bi ie 55 

XX 5/2, 16 (U. S.).... 1.87@1.91 2.35@2.40 
XX eurekas (U. S.).... 1.34 2.20 


XX perfections (U. 8.). 1.76@1.80  2.35@2.40 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
Rules of March 18, 1922— 


Shingles 

Bests Primes Economies 
BS veewlewntwoe 0000 0 $0.00 $2.30 MAES 
ee acs ehacsrecd ete scie0 Gio 4.50 $3.55 
Ree hiareacaiscere vuere soe OO 5.05 3.80 
| MR OREE ROC Es SE Ora . 6.80 5.05 3.80 

Lath, %x1/” 
No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. $, 82-inch 
$8.75 $8.25 $3.65 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 29.—Order sheets are 
running heavy and the movement of northern 
pine stock from the mills is about equal in 
volume to the full production. Surplus stocks 
have been about cleaned up, and much lumber 
is being shipped in partly dry condition to fill 
up orders. Some advances have been made in 
the list, as to dimension and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
boards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—The northern pine 
market holds steady, with prices unchanged. 
The demand is increasing. Industrial plants are 
using a fair amount of crating lumber, which is 
stronger in price. Local stocks have been re- 
plenished somewhat by lake receipts. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 29.—With stock 
more plentiful than at any time since last sea- 
son dealers are better prepared to meet the in- 
creasing demand for horthern pines. Mixed 
car shipments are especially active. Industrial 
operations are.taking more stock, and building 
continues most active. Prices hold steady. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Business in northern 
pine is very fair and prices hold firm and steady. 
Wholesale distributers are experiencing difficulty 
in getting orders for mixed car assortments filled 
for prompt shipment unless they will accept 
some half dry lumber. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—An ordinary dimen- 
sion schedule can be had at $42 base for fairly 
prompt delivery. For a really difficult schedule, 
up to $45 base is quoted. Some Canadians ship 
short stuff at $40 base. Quotations, 8 to 20-foot 
8-inch and under, $42; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 
12-inch, $46. The random market is really active. 
Quotations: Maine—2x3 to 2x7, $32.50 to $34; 
2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $40 to $42. Provincial— 
2x3 to 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $37 to $38; 2x10, $40. 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
are hard to find for less than $31, and good 
makes bring $33. Matched, 10 to 16-foot, are 


$33 to $35. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 29.—The retail trade 
is loosening up and post orders are coming 
in large volume. Yards not only are filling 
gaps in their stock but are ordering to some ex- 
tent for future delivery again. Demand thru 
most of this territory is good. Pole trade is 
improving, due largely to repair work. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 31.—Continued improvement is 
to be noted in the hardwood market. Demand 
from all the various industrial consumers is 
showing: expansion, and the volume of inquiry 
is heavy. Stocks at the mills, as well as at 
most consuming plants, are low, and it is becom- 
ing difficult to place orders for any of the popular 
items. Prices consequently are very strong, and 
while no noteworthy price advances have been 
reported during the last week, the tendency is 
strongly upward. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 29.—Dry stocks of 
northern hardwoods are quite limited, especially 
in maple and in the upper grades of birch. Sash 
and door concerns are using increasing amounts 
of stock, and good demand is noted from flooring 
mills, and from furniture, implement and auto- 
mobile factories. Yard trade is better. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—Desirable hard- 
wood items are hard to get, but common grades 
are in fair supply. Prices show a wide varia- 
tion in the upper grades. There is a continued 
good demand for oak flooring and finish, most 
of the better grades of gum, and for maple 
flooring. There also is a good demand for heavy 
rough stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—Hardwood prices are 
unchanged. Consumers are buying more freely, 
and distributing yards also have been in the 
market for more material, principally oak and 
No. 1 common gum. 


New Orleans, La., May 29.—The hardwood de- 
mand shows further improvement, its feature 
being the apparently wider range in the list. 
As upper grades grow scarcer and stiffer in 
price, inquiry develops for the lowers, which 
will also be helped by actual and impending 
freight rate reductions. The export market 
looks better. Production remains sharply cur- 
tailed in this territory. 


New York, May 29.—Inquiries for hardwoods 
from automobile concerns are much more fre- 
quent and good orders are being placed. Prices 
are steadily advancing. There is a particularly 
large demand for flooring, and the flooring people 
are oversold. This is especially true of maple and 
oak. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—The hardwood trade 
is on a fairly active basis. Oak, poplar, maple 
and birch are the leading woods in demand at 
most yards. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—The demand for hard- 
woods is growing, but most buyers still call for 


FAS. Flooring manufacturers are buying 
freely. Automobile manufacturers and body 
builders are beginning to show interest. Some 


authorities are predicting heavy business in 
furniture this autumn. Quotations: FAS, inch, 
ash, white, $105 to $115; basswood, $85 to $100; 
beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $150 to $155; sap, 
$120 to $130; maple, $90 to $100; oak, white, 
plain, $120 to $135; quartered, $155 to $160; pop- 
lar, $125 to $135. The call for hardwood flooring 
is very strong and an early advance in prices 
is predicted. Quotations, western kiln dried 
stock, 13/16x2%, clear: Maple, $97.50 to $99.50; 
birch, $95 to $99.50; beech, $86 to $90. 


Baltimore, Md., May 29.—Hardwood trade is 
increasing. Car building and other consuming 
interests are buying more freely. Prices show 
an upward tendency. Export business is slow. 





Columbus, Ohio, May 29.—There is a good de- 
mand for hardwoods. Automobile concerns are 
the best customers. Box and musical instru- 
ment factories are also buying briskly. Retail 
stocks are only fair. The better grades of oak 
and poplar are scarce. Oak prices at the 
Ohio River are: 


Quar- FAS No.icom. No.2com. No.3 com. 
tered ...$150 $85 $50 


Plain ... 115 65 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues active with good buying on the 
part of automobile interests. The demand from 
the building construction line is quite good. 
Prices are firm with the advances in plain oak 
and maple holding. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 31.—The hemlock market re- 
mains strong, with a sizable demand both from 
retail and industrial sources and very low stocks 
at the mills. In fact, the market is wiped al- 


most totally clean of dry hemlock, and no 
new supplies of any size are expected to be 
available until about fall. Hemlock prices are 
very firm at the recent advances, which totaled 
$2 to $5, and local distributers expect higher 
prices to prevail soon. 


New York, May 29.—Plenty of hemlock ship- 
lap is being received. The western variety is 
in particular favor. Prices have shown no ad- 
vance, but are unusually strong. The demand 
from retail yards is growing in volume. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 29.—Hemlock 
demand continues to show improvement. Sup- 
plies have been replenished by lake receipts and 
dealers are in position to take care of the nu- 
merous orders being placed with them. Prices 
hold stiff. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Demand for hemlock 
is more active and prices are stronger. Good 
eastern boards are scarce and firm; up to $34 
is now quoted for 10 to 16-foot, for immediate 
shipment. Very little dimension is offered. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., May 27.—With orders plenti- 
full, the fir mills are running to capacity, appar- 
ently unaffected by the forthcoming rate re- 
duction. Night shifts have absorbed the sur- 
plus of labor noticeable early in the year, and 
mills are experiencing some difficulty in secur- 
ing full crews. The market is strong and rising. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 27.—Fir continues 
in heavy demand. Rail business to the middle 
West is a feature. Prices have advanced on 
some items and clears are very strong. It is 
very difficult to place orders for prompt ship- 
ment. Rail business to California is active and 
cargo shipments keep steam schooners busy. 
Coastwise freights have stiffened and 50 cents 
premium is sometimes paid to get a prompt boat. 
Rough common is now $20 base, San Francisco. 
Sales of random have been made at $21 flat; 
in southern California, $22.50. 


Chicago, May 31.—The Douglas fir market is 
active and strong. Demand from the retail yards 
thruout this section continues very keen, and 
as stocks are daily becoming further depleted 
there is a great deal of difficulty in placing busi- 
ness, the mills being sure to turn down orders 
that do not suit their order files or carry the 
price they expect. The industrial business is 
also increasing. Prices are still tending up- 
ward, but have shown no noteworthy advance 
during the last week. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—More business is 
offered than the fir mills will take and buyers 
find it difficult to get most of their orders ac- 
cepted, as some mills are practically out of 
the market. Others have speeded up produc- 
tion, but without bettering conditions much from 
the buyers’ standpoint. Prices continue their 
upward tendency. 


New York, May 29.—Prices of Douglas fir 
have shown a slight rise and are gradually stif- 
fening. The demand is not only keeping up but 
is rapidly becoming larger. Inquiries are much 
more frequent. Full cargo shipments are con- 
stantly entering this port. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—The market for Pa- 
cific coast lumber is decidedly stronger. Prices 
show an upward tendency. Douglas fir has bene- 
fited from the advances on eastern spruce and 
southern pine and the general improved de- 
mand for all lines of lumber. Large cargoes 
are en route to this market or contracted for, 
and these offerings are being absorbed promptly 
by the active retail demand for building lumber. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 31.—The western pine market has 
shown no material change during the last week 
except as regards prices, which have advanced 
slightly practically thruout the list, but especi- 
ally on the lower grades, which are more active 
than the uppers. The Inland Empire market is 
descirbed by local distributers as virtually bare 
of supplies, and the same applies to conditions 
at the California mills. The demand is strong 
for shop, and retailers are searching the mar- 
ket for boards and dimension, but little of either 
class of material is available. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 27.—There is a 
steady demand for California white and sugar 
pine in the shop and upper grades, and common 
is looking up. The outlook for box grades is sat- 
isfactory, with a growing demand for shook and 
an eastern demand for No. 3 common. Con- 
sumers of shop grades are paying good prices 


for all the No. 1 and 2 shop that the mills can 
furnish for prompt shipment. Unsold stocks 
are very light, with air dried about exhausted. 
Mills with dry kilns are sold ahead to quite 
an extent. Production is light. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—The demand for 
western pines is very good. Boards and dimen- 
sion are in particularly good demand. Factory 
buyers also are steadily in the market and find 
trouble in placing orders. California pine fac- 
tory stock is particularly hard to get. 





New York, May 29.—Western pine items are 
enjoying a big run. The demand for Idaho white 
pine is excellent. California white and sugar 
pines are also being bought in large volume. 
Shop probably tops the demand. Prices are 
stiffening and some difficulty is found placing 
orders at the mills. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—There is a fairly ac- 
tive demand for the western pines and prices 
are steady, with an advance predicted very 
shortly. Serious difficulty is being experienced 
in getting thru mixed car orders for prompt 
delivery. Idaho pine is doing very well. There 
is a fair volume of business in Idaho white pine 
at firm prices, common grades being quoted: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 com....$76.50 $77.50 $77.50 $80.00 $84.00 
No. 2 com.... 66.50 67.50 68.00 68.50 71.00 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 31.—The redwood trade con- 
tinues to be restricted only by the acute stock 
shortage at the California mills, demand both 
from retail and industrial sources being very 
active, and apparently expanding with each day. 
A number of the mills have during the week 
advanced their prices an average of $3 practi- 
cally thruout the list. A number of items carry 
advances considerably higher than this average, 
wide finish being up approximately $7. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 27.—The California 
redwood market is very strong, there being a 
shortage in many items. The increase in demand 
resulted in advances on rail and cargo shipments, 
effective May 24. The upper grades, including 


clears, saps, selects and standards, were ad- 
vanced $5; wide clear, over 12-inch, $10; con- 
struction, $2; and merchantable, $1. Drying 


charges were increased about $2 on everything 
except shop. Clears, 1x12 from 12 to 20 feet in 
length, are now $70, San Francisco. Mills are 
increasing production, but shipments and orders 
are above the normal, based on the 4-year aver- 
age, 1918-1921. 


New York, May 29.—There has been a slight 
flurry in calls for redwood in certain sections 
and the demand is coming apparently from the 
shore districts of Long Island. Industrial im- 
provement has not been as good as expected. 
Prices hold firm to strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—The market for 
redwood is active and there is a particularly good 
call for moldings and siding. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—Redwood demand is 
increasing, and mills report having plenty of 
business on hand. Coast shipments are not com- 
ing thru very rapidly, and many orders are 
being delayed. The building outlook continues 
favorable. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Demand for redwood 
is good. Quotations show a tendency to ad- 
vance. Local stocks are light and broken, and 
shipments coming forward are absorbed prompt- 
ly. The call for house finish is better than 


"NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, May 29.—North Carolina roofers 
are particularly strong and are continuing their 
advance. Framing is in very fair demand. Com- 
petition is growing keener and price advances 
have had a tendency to curtail orders to a small 
extent. Stocks are in fair shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—North Carolina pine 
prices continue strong, with higher figures 
quoted on some sizes and grades. Dimension 
is particularly strong. Low grades are in better 
demand, with prices firm. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—There is a more active 
demand for North Carolina pine and prices are 
firm. It is still possible to buy rough edge, 4/4 
under 12-inch, for $59, but for the best kiln 
dried stock up to $62 is quoted. Roofers are 
firm and the price tendency is upward. Shortleaf 
flooring and partition are doing well at higher 
prices. Quotations: Flooring, 1x4, A rift, $72; 
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B rift, $69; C rift, $61; B & better flat, $55.50. 
Partition, B & better, $57. 


Baltimore, Md., May 29.—Local requirements 
for North Carolina pine continue relatively large, 
with building very active. Boards are still in 
large supply, but framing is called for with some 
freedom and holds up very well. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 31.—Trade in southern pine con- 
tinues active, with a great deal of building going 
on thruout this city and surrounding section, and 
with the industrial consumption expanding 
steadily. No consequential price changes have 
been reported during the week. There has 
been a slight weakening in the transit list. 
but mill prices are firmly held and still tend 
upward. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—Southern pine 
mill stocks are badly broken, and in the last 
week buyers have found it difficult to place 
orders. Mixed car orders are almost impossible 
to place. Flooring and dimension stocks are 
particularly low, B flat flooring being about the 
only item in that line that is to be had easily. 
No. 3 is very scarce in all widths and 2x4, 2x6 
and 2x8 and drop siding are very scarce with 
most mills. Prices have made further advances. 
Slower demand is expected now for some weeks, 
but order files are so well filled that it will be 
some time before mills can accumulate larger 
stocks. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—Southern pine de- 
mand continues good. Most of the business be- 
ing placed now is for immediate requirements. 
All items of boards, dimension etc. have been 
in especially good demand during the last week. 


New Orleans, La., May 29.—Today’s reports 
indicate a slight recession of southern pine book- 
ings from the ‘‘peak”’ of the preceding week, 
but show that the material gains of the recent 
past are substantially maintained. Inquiry is 
increasing. Prices continue firm with a grad- 
ual ascending tendency. Production registered 
a gain for the week, as did shipments, but orders 
remain far ahead of cut and movement. The 
volume of export business is increasing, notably 
with South American markets. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—The southern pine 
market is active. There is considerable build- 
ing demand. Retail yard stocks are low. Tran- 
sit car business has been active. Prices show 
some advance. 





New York, May 29.—Price advances have 
shown a slowing up in southern pine, altho dif- 
ficulty in getting orders filled promptly has in- 
creased. Stocks are none too large in spite of 
the fact that large shipments have arrived this 
week. Flooring is in good demand. Retailers 
seem eager to increase their stocks. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—The southern pine 
market is strong, with some advances again re- 
ported. Buyers find it difficult to obtain cer- 
tain sizes and mills are not anxious to fill orders. 
Some transit cars are reported, but they are 
held at fairly high prices. 








Boston, Mass., May 29.—Each advance in 
southern pine prices has served to stimulate de- 
mand. The mills are overwhelmed with orders. 
Retail buyers now recognize that delay will un- 
doubtedly mean still higher prices and delayed 
shipment. Flooring and partition are very 
active and quotations for the best 1x4-inch long- 
leaf are: Flooring, A rift, $80.50; B rift, $76.50; 
C rift, $71.50; B better flat, $62.50. Partition, 
B & better, $60. Roofers are very firm and 
still advancing. For good makes of 6-inch kiln 
dried No. 2 common $33.50 is now paid. Long- 
leaf dimension is sharing in the improvement. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 29.—Gradual expan- 
sion in the cypress demand continues, with 
prices generally unchanged. Quotations are very 
firmly held and advances recently noted are be- 
ing maintained without trouble. 


Chicago, May 31.—Local distributers of cypress 
report a further increase in the demand for that 
wood during last week, and regard the con- 
dition of the market as very satisfactory. Retail 
demand is especially active, but the call from 
factory customers is growing a little heavier 










Basswood, 
SoftElm, Rock Elm, 
Soft Maple, Hard Maple, and 





A Tip to Factory Buyers~ 


HEMLOCK LUMBER 


E want every buyer of 
factory hardwoods to 
know about the uniform texture 
and attractive figure found in 
Langlade lumber — about our 
high quality, careful milling 
and grading. 
Let us tell you fully about 


our facilities for supplying 
your needs. 


| Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 











A FactorThat Sells 


Cypress 


Finish 
Siding 
Ceiling 
Flooring 
- Mouldings 
Shiplap 
Sheathing 
Decking 
4”, 6”, 8”, 10” 
No.1 and 2 Com. Rough 





One of the big sales advantages offered by 
our Cypress lumber is that its easy working 
qualities appeal strongly to carpenters—with 
the result that they boost it to builders and 
increase its sale. 


Write us for quotations. 








EMPHILL LUMBER 


KENNETT, Mo. 











with each week. Prices have shown no report- 
able change during the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The market for both 
red and yellow cypress is strong. Stocks of 
both species are short, and there is an increas- 
ing order file. The recent advance in southern 
pine is also adding to the strength of yellow 
cypress. An advance of $1 is recorded in A and 
B bungalow siding in red cypress and 30 cents on 
lath. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Demand for cypress 
is active and the tone of the market is strong. 
The new cypress roofers continue to sell well 
at somewhat higher prices. Quotations: FAS, 
4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 
8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 
6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to 
$60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—The cypress de- 
mand was a little slower last week, due to wet 
weather. Prices are firm and some further 
changes have been made. The volume of in- 
quiry is good and factory buyers are active. 


New York, May 29.—Cypress prices have shown 
little, if any, difference in the lists. Good de- 
mand is coming from retail yards and whole- 
salers are kept busy with their mixed cars, 
Roofers are meeting with a steady demand 
and stocks are being kept in good shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—The cypress situa- 
tion shows strength and more activity. Whole- 
sale yard sales during the last month have 
shown a fair increase. Retailers’ stocks are gen- 
erally low. 





Baltimore, Md., May 29.—Developments in the 
cypress trade are .of an encouraging nature. 
Prices are well maintained, with the trend up- 
ward. The movement is sufficiently large to 
prevent accumulations. Yard stocks of southern 
cypress are extremely small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29.—There is a good de- 
mand for cypress with prices steady. The coun- 
try districts are buying liberally and the wood 
is enjoying a widespread demand for building 
purposes. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., May 27.—Demand for red 
cedar shingles is slow, as a direct result of 
freight rate reductions. Production continues 
practically at capacity. Labor is restless and 
unsettled. It is reported here that British Col- 
umbia manufacturers have granted an advance 
of 2 cents a thousand for sawyers and pack- 
ers. Lath have not taken part in the general 
advance of the fir list. Fir lath are stationary, 
at $4.50 to $4.65 for straight cars. Demand is 
not so strong as early in the year when the 
California trade absorbed a heavy proportion 
of the output. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 29.—There has been 
some further weakness in the price of clears, 
but the shingle market now seems to have 
steadied down as there is once more a normal 
spread between the prices of clears and stars. 
City trade is active and the call for transit cars 
is taking care of all offerings promptly. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Shingle prices 
still are soft. There are plenty of transit cars 
to be had. About the top price for clears is 
$3.20 and stars can be had around $2.65. Rite- 
Grade clears sell about 35 to 40 cents higher. 
There is a strong demand for siding with 
prices firm around $38 for 6-inch clear red 
cedar. Other varieties of siding also are easy 
to sell, with a strong call for wide redwood. 
Lath demand has been very heavy and prices are 
stronger. The average price now is around 
$4.75. 





New Orleans, La., May 29.—Cypress shingles 
are in fair request, volume of bookings about 
equaling that of the preceding week, with prices 
firm but unchanged. Cypress lath are in active 
call, with mills restricting their acceptances 
largely to mixed cars and cutting down the 
proportion of lath to 30,000 a car. Pine lath are 
also selling freely, with recent advances main- 
tained. 





New York, May 29.—No price changes have 
been noted at all in the sales of lath. The de- 
mand continues large and heavy stocks are car- 
ried by all retailers. The shingle market is 


very strong, particular strength being shown in: 


18-inch. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May 29.—The shingle market 
is not quite so strong as a week ago. Extra 
clears are quoted at $5.04 and stars, $4.38, which 


-is a decline of 5 to 10 cents. The trade has 


been on a fair scale, with building active. 





Boston, Mass., May 29.—There is a very good 
demand for spruce lath and prices are firm, 
with a tendency upward. Retail buyers are 
evidently rushing to protect themselves. For 
1%-inch lath several sellers now quote $8. For 
1%-inch, $9 looks like the going price, altho 
a few transactions at $8.75 are reported. Demand 
for shingles is fair. One brand of white cedar 
extras is being offered at $5.25, but the best 
makes bring $5.50 to $5.75. Clears are $4.25 
to $5. Red cedars are moving into the retail 
yards as fast as shipments come in, and $6.15 
to $6.20 is paid for good makes from British 
Columbia. Furring is in fair demand; for 2-inch 
$32 is generally quoted. Spruce clapboards are 
in scant supply and firm at $115 for clears, and 
$120 for extras. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 29.—Shingle trade shows 
considerable activity, especially in rural sections. 
Dealers in farming sections have short stocks 
and with considerable building on hand buying 
is becoming brisker. City dealers are only buy- 
ing in limited quantities. Prices are firm with 
extra clear red cedar stock selling at $5.15 and 
stars around $4.25 to $4.30. Lath trade is 
strong and prices have advanced. 


WEST COAST LOGS 
Seattle, Wash., May 27.—Log prices are firm 
thruout the list. Quotations unchanged: 
Fin: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17: No. 3, $82. 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 
HEMLOCK: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 





Portiand, Ore., May 27.—The log market is 
active at the following prices: 


Fir: $20, $16 and $12. 
CepaR: $20. 

HEMLOCK: $10, $9 and $8. 
SprucCE: $24, $18 and $12. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., May 27.—The demand 
for California pine box shook is very strong 
and mills and factories are now cautious about 
accepting orders on a rising market. Box lum- 
ber is not very plentiful. Manufacturers have 
a good volume of orders at prices prevailing 
early in the year, but new business is being 
taken on at about 10 percent higher. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Boxboards and shook 
are receiving more attention. Lynn shoe fac- 
tories are again in operation, a compromise hav- 
ing been effected with the unions after months 
of idleness. Quotations show more strength. 
Mixed lots of round edge boxboards, inch, are 
bringing $22 to $25. For round edge pine, inch, 
the price is $30; the range for square edge is 


$35 to $40. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Mahogany is in ac- 
tive demand and prices show a tendency to 
stiffen. Common grades are sold months ahead 
and FAS assortments are more or less broken. 
Veneers are bringing 11%4 to 7 cents a foot, and 
sell freely. Quotations for regular orders: 

4/4 5/4,6/4€8/4 10412/4 
EOE Satara Slavaswcrar anid $200 $205@210 $215 
No. 1 common..... 155 160 170 
. 90@ 95 100 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


MILWAUKEBR, WIS., May 29.—Two good tracts 
of timber land in southern Ashland county, Wis- 
consin, recently changed hands. Richard Evans 
and Agnes Evans, of Minnesota, sold to Thomas 
Hoyland, of Minnesota, and Michael Walz, of Ash- 
land, all of Section 35, Township 42, Range 2 
West, comprising 640 acres in the town of Peeks- 
ville. Mrs. Edna Drake, of Minnesota, sold to Mr. 
Howland and Mr. Walz, the west half of Section 
29, Township 42, Range 2W. The timber will be 
pence cut, according to plans of the new 
wnhers, 


3LUEFIELD, W. Va., May 29.—C. L. Seyler pur- 
chased the timber on the Sanders Estate, approxi- 
mately 800 acres, on the north side of East River 
Mountain. The timber consists of poplar, oak, 
chestnut and basswood. The price was in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. 











Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed 


in Canada 


and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, IIl.. 














TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Boston, Mass-, May 29.—Raymond 8. R. Farr, 
wholesale lumber dealer, 40 Court Street, filed 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the United 
States district court. His liabilities were listed at 
$328,701 and his assets were stated to be uncer- 
tain. A large part of his liabilities are on en- 
dorsements of notes and accommodation paper. 
The larger secured creditors are the Export Lum- 
ber Co., of Boston, and Julia S. Farr, of Columbia, 
8. €. 


HYMENEAL 


FELIN-SHEPPARD. Charles F. Felin, Jr., 
son of Charles F. Felin, head of the retail lum- 
ber company in Philadelphia of that name, was 
married to Miss Mary Sheppard, daughter of 
Mrs. Edgar L. Sheppard, of St. Martins, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, last week at the home of 
the bride’s mother. The Rev. Jacob LeRoy, 
rector emeritus of the Church of St. Martins-in- 
the-field, officiated. The bride was given in mar- 
riage by her brother, Edgar L. Sheppard, Jr., 
and was attended by her sister Mrs. Edmund C. 


Gilchrist, matron of honor. Frederick Elkins was 
best man for Mr. Felin. 


WOULD ENJOIN LOWER COAL RATES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 29.—Following a 
hearing in the Federal court at Milwaukee, May 
27, the issuance of an injunction restraining the 
railroads operating in Wisconsin from putting 
into effect the reduced rates on coal recently or- 
dered by the railroad commission has been held 
up a week. A motion to dismiss the petition for 
an injunction will be filed next week and will be 
argued Saturday. The hearing was on a peti- 
tion for an injunction by the Chamber of Com- 
merece of Menominee, Mich. The defendants 
were the railroads and the commission. The 
petitioner alleges that the lowering of rates was 
a discrimination against Menominee ¢oal deal- 
ers doing business in Wisconsin who must pay 
the interstate rate. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—De Gray Lumber 
Co.; J. L.. Hudman sold interest to L. L. Craw- 
ford. 

Brinkley—F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. purchased 
the band mill of the Lockwood Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Glendora—Glendora Wumber 
Co., succeeds Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co. 

FIORIDA. Tampa—Denton-Shore Lumber Co. 
sold to Ansley Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Elikhart—Whitmer-Jackson Sash & 
Door Co. changing name to Whitmer Jackson Co. 

Indianapolis—G. C. Goss succeeded by Goss 
& Co. 


1OWA. Cedar Falls 
Cowan Lumber Co 
Lumber Co. 

Hartley, Harris and Spencer—Superior Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. succeeded by J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co.; headquarters, Minneapolis. 

Kilduff—Fleck & Son sold to Denniston & 
Partridge Co.; headquarters, Newton, Iowa. 

KANSAS. | Calista—Arlington Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co. sold to O. P. Shearer. 

Kiowa—Kiowa Lumber Co. succeeded by Ar- 
kansas VaHey Lumber Co. 

Olsburg—C. Fagerburg Trading Co., 
to Martin Lumber Co. 

Sedgwick—Kanavel Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Douglas, Rochester and Simp- 
son—T. J. Dansingberg Co. succeeded by Mid- 
land Lumber & Coal Co. 

Dakota—Dakota Lumber Co. succeeded by I. 
G. Iverson. 

Ellsworth and Kanaranzi- 
Coal Co. 
Co. 

Minneapolis—Glass-English Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Glass-Melone Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—W. KE. Howard 
ceeded by W. KI. Howard Lumber Co. 

Meridian—Gulf States Lumber Co. succeeded 
by M. F. Parker Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Athelstan—C. H. 
Co. sold to Reed Lumber Co. 

MONTANA Forsyth and Rosebud—North 
Midland Co. sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.) 

NEBRASKA. Cairo—Nelson Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. and W. H. Harrison Co. consolidated 
Cairo yards under name of Community Lumber 
Co. 

Oak—Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. succeeded by 
B. F. Scroggin. ‘ 

NEW JERSEY. Orange—Wm. F. Shupe & Co. 
sold to Orange Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. lLancaster—A. C. Tunis 
Lumber Co. changing name to Tunis Coal & 
Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. G. Willingham 
succeeded by Golf Shaft & Block Co. incorpo- 
rated with capital of $250,000, to manufacture 
golf sticks. 

Nashville—Hermitage Hardwood Fiooring Co. 
sold to Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Matador—Motley County Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Higginbotham-RBartlett Co. 

Roaring Springs—Motley County Lumber Co 
succeeded by Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 

Walnut Springs—R. B. Spencer & Co. suc- 
ceeded by W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Island Pond—Abel J. Parent suc- 
ceeded by Brighton Lumber Co. 

Sherburne—F. G. Spaulding sold to Madden & 
Willis. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Garland-Hall Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Schwager-Garland Lumber 


Co. 
INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Superior Oak F'oor- 
af Co. increasing capital from $200,000 to $250,- 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Montgomery 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Modesto—Tuolumne Lumber Co., incorvorated; 
capital decreased from $300,000 to $10,000. 


Denver—Connell- 
name to Cedar 


and 
changing 


sold 


Superior Lumber & 
succeeded by J. F. Anderson Lumber 


suc- 


suc- 


Nold Lumber 


FLORIDA. Marianna—Chipola Veneer Oo., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
IDAHO. Boise+W.:°J. Campbell Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

New Meadows—New Meadows Box & Lumber 
Co., incorporated. ; 

ILLINOIS. Chicago~Chicago Box & Crating 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; to manu- 
facture boxes and crates. 

Chicago Heights—Lalor Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000; to manufacture 
woodenware. 

Crystal Lake—Crystal Lake Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Pawnee—Pawnee. Lumber & Hardware Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Quincy—Dwight P. Child Co., ineornorated; 
capital, $50,000; to manufacture wood novelties. 

INDIANA. Vernon—Woodcraft Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; to make wooden novelties. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Cedar Supply & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000. 
Louisville—Quigg Heading Co., incorporated; 


capital, $14,000; to manufacture slack heading 
at Livermore, Ky. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Rutledge & Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Argonne Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $1,000. 

New York—Mayflower Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $30,000. 

Queens—Powell Lumber & Timber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Forest City Wrecking Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000; to wreck buildings 
and deal in lumber. : 





Oakdale—Oakdale Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 
OREGON. Manning—Manning Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dickson City—M. -W. G. 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Stroudsburg—Monroe Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; retail. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Delta Fxport Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Memphis—Golf Shaft & Block Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000; has purchased plant of 
EK. G. Willingham and will enlarge to manufac- 
ture golf clubs and shuttle blocks. 

TEXAS. Eastland—E A. Scripture 
Co., incorporated. 

Houston—Willis Lumber Co., incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Trammell—Sutton Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Burns Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

South Bend—Willapa Harbor Lumber & 
Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 





Lumber 


WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Randolph Plan- 
ning Mill Co., increasing capital from $25,000 
to $150,000. 

WISCONSIN. Menomonee _ Falls—Luehring 


Lumber Co., incorporated. : 7 
Superior—Automatic Seating Co., incorporated. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Paragould—Three-acre tract in 
South Paragould has been leased for proposed 
hoop factory; work to be started at once; no 
names reported. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—W. D. Alexander 
announces proposed erection of $60,000 building 
by Alexander Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. will build mill in Madison Parish, La. 
to make sides and tops for sewing machines. 

MICHIGAN. Sault Ste. Marie—Cadillac Lum- 
ber & Chemical] Co. will erect sawmill 93x275 ft. 
in one section and 100x116 in the other. 

OHIO. Newark—Lake Lumber Co. will rebuild 
plant at Buckeye Lake recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Toledo—John Monson and T. 
T. Leonard will erect shingle mill across the 
river from Toledo. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Fox Park Timber Co. 
will install additional mill in this district. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. 
lumber yard. 

Warren—G. C. Morgan recently began; retail. 

CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Gibson Lumber Co. 
will install yard. 

Long Beach—Hall 
retail. 

Olive—Olive Lumber Co. will open yard. 

Santa Ana—Whitehead Bros. opening lumber 
business. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—Palatka Hardwood Mill 
Co., recently began. 

South Bay—J. H. Wyse will start lumber yard. 


Loy—Orval Calloway will open 


& Work recently began; 


GEORGIA. Wrens—Clark Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 
INDIANA. Highland—Highland Lumber & 


Coal Co., recently began. 

Indianapolis—Willis Saw Mills Sales Co., re- 
cently began; commission lumber. 

IOWA. Des Moines—P. H. Canfield Lumber 
Co. will open. 

KANSAS. Arkansas City—N. H. Huey Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; retail. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—F. F. Cleland & 
Co., recently began; wholesale and commission. 

MICHIGAN. Lincoln Park—Labodie Bros. 
Co. will epen yard. Is in business at Ford City 
(P. O. Wyandotte). 

MINNESOTA. Warka—King Lumber Co. will 
open. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Ramon H. Free- 
man recently began; commission lumber. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Webster Lumber Co., 
recently began; commission; 514 Fullerton Build- 
ing. 


MONTANA. Nyack—Lumber mill to be opened 
by company headed by a Mr. Findell; no further 
information. 

NEW JERSEY. Rosedelle—Gathman & Seitz, 
recently began; retail. 

OHIO. Marietta—H. Bettis Co., of Wheeling, 
W. Va., will start a cooperage plant here. 

Powhatan—Neff Lumber Co. will install yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Brownsville—S. P. and J. 
C. Higginbotham have organized the Ace Lumber 
& Supply Co.; contracting, lumber and builders’ 
supply business, 

TENNESSEE. Smithville—D. S. Colvert & 
Sons, recently began; sawmill and planing mill. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—W. A. Nichols & Co. will 
open hardwood department. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—Darby Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000; yard office and motor 
truck burned. 

Little Rock—J. F. Edwards Lumber Co. des- 
troyed by fire; loss between $30,000 and $40,000. 

FLORIDA. Branford—Branford Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Fowler Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $75,000. 

INDIANA. Frankfort—R. D. Voorhees Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $125,000; offices and two 
sheds, with stock, destroyed. 

MAINE. Bangor—J. F. Gerrity & Co.’s store- 
house destroyed by fire; loss on lumber, picture 
molding and framing supplies, estimated at 
$6,000; covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Knoxo—Swift Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $100,000; boiler room sawmill, planer, dry 
kiln and large quantity of lumber destroyed. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Harry L. Farr, loss by 
fire in planing mill, $20,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry — Newberry 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Connell—West Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $200,000; sawmill and 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber destroyed; loss partly covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Buena—Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $30,000. 

Kalama—Skull Shingle Co., loss by fire; dry 
kiln and about 3,000,000 shingles destroyed. 

WISCONSIN. Philips — Kneeland - McLurg 
sawmill destroyed by fire. 

Rhinelander—Stephenson Lumber Mill, 
troyed by fire; loss, $100,000. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


The demand for sash, doors and all kinds of 
millwork is broad and active. Most plants are 
operating full time, and many have found it nec- 
essary to increase their forces in order to keep up 
with orders. 

Western window glass jobbers who met in Chi- 
cago last week were optimistic as regards pros: 
pect for a heavy demand for their goods during 
the rest of the year, The best informed opin- 
ion is that prices for window glass will probably 
be maintained at around present level, but dealers 
are advising prompt placing of orders to insure de- 
livery of the goods when needed. 

Home and public buildings construction thru- 
out the Duluth (Minn.) territory has expanded to 
such an extent that the sash, door and interior 
finish plants of that city are operating with addi- 
tional shifts, employing more men than at any 
previous time in the last three years. Officials of 
the Duluth Builders’ Exchange estimate that local 
construction projects out for figures or to go out 
shortly aggregate over $3,000,000. Skilled labor 
in the building trades is fully employed, and some 
contractors report difficulty in obtaining carpen- 
ters. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) plants are 
fairly busy, and report their estimators have all 
they can do figuring city bills. Much low priced 
residence construction is being started, a good 
share of it by corporations which both build and 
finance the homes. Country trade is quiet yet. 
but is better than last year. All plants are in 
operation at a fair rate of production. 

The millwork plants in Kansas City, Mo., are 
getting a large volume of business and prospects 
are for a continuance of the heavy demand for 
some time, both in yard stock and specials. Prices 
in this territory are lower than at eastern and 
northern plants, though some revisions upward 
have been made in the last week on sash, doors and 
moldings. 

Demand for all kinds of millwork, including 
doors and sash in central Ohio, and in Columbus, 
has been quite steady. Factories are being oper- 
ated with their usual forces, which in some cases 
are being increased. Building operations are ac- 
tive, which means a large amount of figuring. 
Retailers’ prices are still low, altho some advances 
have been made, in sympathy with higher whole- 
sale quotations. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
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mills have a steady volume of business in hand, 
with prospects for active trade in the coming 
month. The number of permits is much above 
the average, and the mills are getting a larger 
amount of business than last year. Competition, 
however, is very keen, and a good deal of work 
is being taken at a small margin of profit. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men report 
a very fair volume of business at this time, with 
every indication of a further expansion. Few 
years have afforded so encouraging an outlook as 
the current one from the standpoint of an in- 
creased demand for sash and doors, and the move- 
ment has attained proportions where practically 
every sash and door concern, if not actually 
rushed, is at least busy. Advances made in some 
of the items of late are being maintained. 

Business is very good at the San Francisco 
(Calif.) sash and millwork plants, with a great 
deal of building under way in the city and sur- 
rounding territory. Door factories in the Bay 
counties district have more business than they 
ean take care of. Finished door factories and ve- 
neer plants connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills are making good outputs and have a 
fair demand. There is a good demand for sash 
and door cut stock, and redwood doors are in 
strong request. 

The Miller Sash & Door Co., at Marinette, Wis., 
is running full blast, with more orders than it can 
eare for, which condition has existed since the 
first of the year. The company expected to build 
an addition this year, but on account of the pres- 
sure of work has been unable to do it. As soon as 
possible the factory will be enlarged. ‘There are 
many houses going up in Marinette and Menomi- 
nee and the same condition obtains in other cities,” 
said Loren Miller. “Orders for millwork are 
coming in rapidly and we would increase our oper- 
ating force if we had room.” 


Millwork Firm Has Woman Buyer 


A young woman is buyer for a large manufac- 
turing concern that makes all kinds of interior 
woodwork for fine houses. Her name is Miss Lil- 
lian Ihlenfeld, connected with the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. Miss Ihlenfeld 
worked her way up from telephone operator in the 
Rockwell company’s plant to private secretary to 
the buyer. In this position she had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the secret of good buying, and 
upon the death of the buyer succeeded to his posi- 
tion. ‘When asked if I didn’t want to try my 
hand at buying,” Miss Ihlenfeld said, “I hid my 
fear and said yes. I have now held this position 
for nine years and find my work, together with the 
care of my mother, all that I want in life.’ 





Lumber Trade Customs 


Established by Arbitration Department, 
American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Chicago 








OMISSIONS IN ACKNOWLEDGMENTS DO 
NOT ALTER ORDERS 


THE FACTS: <A southern wholesaler and manu- 
facturer received a circular from a commission 
man offering certain orders and on Dee. 15, 1920, 
wired the latter that he would accept one of 
these orders and asked that shipping instrue- 
tions be sent him promptly. The order in ques- 
tion called for a mixed car of dressed southern 
pine, 

On Dee. 18 the commission man’s customer, 
a northern wholesaler, mailed the seller a formal 
order covering the transaction, specifying there- 
in that all stock was to be kiln dried shortleaf 
pine. The order was received by the seller on 
Dee. 20, his formal acknowledgment mailed buyer 
the same date, and the latter was received by 
buyer on Dec, 22. Seller failed to specify kiln 
dried in his acknowledgment, having overlooked 
this specification in buyer’s formal order. The 
commission man’s offer likewise failed to specify 
kiln dried; thru oversight. 

Shipment was made on Dee. 31 and was in 
accordance with buyer’s formal order, with the 
exception that 2,046 feet of 1x12 No. 1 common 
$28 to 13/16 was shipped out of air dried in- 
stead of kiln dried stock. 

Uponarrival of shipment at destination the item 
of 1x12 was rejected by buyer’s customer. Seller 
was promptly notified on Feb. 1, whereupon he 
acknowledged having shipped air dried stock in 
this item and brought buyer’s attention to the 
fact that seller’s acknowledgment did not specify 
kiln dried stock. However, seller asked buyer 


to have the stock examined and advise as to the 
best settlement that could be made. After con- 
siderable correspondence an agreement was 
reached between the parties to settle on a basis 
of $25 a thousand reduction on the amount 
complained of, or a total of $51.15. Debit 
memorandum for this amount was sent by buyer 
to seller on April 13, 1921. On the same date 
seller wrote buyer that-altho he had authorized 
settlement on the basis mentioned, he neverthe- 
less felt the loss should be divided equally be- 
tween them. 


THE DispuTeE: The seller contended that it 
was the duty of the buyer to have carefully 
checked seller’s acknowledgment of the, order 
and to have notified him promptly of any dis- 
crepancy found therein. Having failed to do 
this seller contended that, altho at fault him- 
self thru failure to note that buyer had specified 
kiln dried stock, the latter was likewise partly 
responsible for reason stated, and should, there- 
fore, bear a part of the resulting loss. Seller 
further contended that he was led to believe 
from commission man’s circular that the item 
in question was not required to be kiln dried 
and that the price offered was seller’s price 
for air dried stock. 


The buyer contended that his order specified 
clearly and definitely that all stock was to be 
kiln dried; that there had been no direct and 
previous communication pertaining to the trans- 
action between the buyer and the seller; that 
the buyer was in nowise responsible for errors 
or omissions on the part of the commission man 
in the transaction; and that the seller was placed 
on due notice of the fact that the stock must be 
kiln dried irrespective of what impression seller 
may have gained from the circular received from 
the commission man. Buyer further contended 
that, in view of the fact that no definite objec- 
tions were made to the terms of his order, he 
had every right to assume that it was not the 
purpose or intention of the seller to make a 
material variation in its specifications, and that, 
therefore, he should not be called upon to pre- 
sume error or omission on part of the seller, and 
that therefore the seller should assume full re- 
sponsibility for the loss as per agreement. 


THE Decision: It is held: First, That seller 
by accepting and shipping buyer’s order, without 
making specific objection to any of the specifica- 
tions therein contained, thereby implied accept- 
ance of all its terms, conditions, and specifica- 
tions, even tho he overlooked enumerating all 
details in his formal acceptance. 


Second, That seller therefore breached the 
contract by shipping air dried instead of kiln 
dried stock on the item in dispute and is there- 
fore responsible to buyer for the loss resulting 
from such breach. 


It is therefore held, That seller should pay 
buyer the sum of $51.15 with interest at legal 
rate from April 13, 1921. 


IDENTIFYING TRUE MAHOGANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, announces 
that under the name of ‘‘mahogany’’ wood of 
more than sixty kinds has been marketed. 

Most of these woods come from the tropics, 
but sometimes even American birch and red gum 
furniture is sold as genuine mahogany. For 
those who wish to identify woods likely to be 
called mahogany, the department has issued 
Bulletin No. 1,050, prepared by Arthur Koehler, 
specialist in wood structure of the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

The bulletin bears the title ‘‘The Identifica- 
tion of True Mahogany, Certain So-Called Ma- 
hoganies, and Some Common Substitutes.’’ It 
contains a carefully constructed key and de- 
tailed descriptions of the properties and struc- 
ture of woods which reach the American markets 
under the name mahogany. Only a hand mag- 
nifier and a piece of the wood cut to show its 
structure and color are needed to apply the 
key. 

PEGE BBEBEAAaAR: 

Propuction of trucks during April was 21,944, 
against 19,449 in March. April production ex- 
ceeded any of the preceding nine months. 
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ASPHALT SHINGLES 
MUST REMOVE FROM WAREHOUSE AT ONCE. 
I have several thousand rolls Red and Green Slate, 
Surfaced Roofing, Ist Quality, full weight, Class ‘‘C’’ 
label; can cut rolls into 8”x12%” Shingles, or 4 in 1 


strips, and pack in standard packages bearing Class 
**C’’ labels. 

How many rolls or squares can you use? And what 
will you pay? Must remove from warehouse at once— 
no reasonable offer refused. 

Will ship and let you pay after you see the goods— 
if not satisfactory return at my expense. Terms net 
cash upon receipt and inspection—or will take responsible 
dealer’s trade acceptances. 

Wire or mail your offer—prompt action necessary. 
Stock subject to prior sales. If your bid is accepted 
will send samples but will not ship until you instruct. 

AMES HUNT, 301 W. Monroe BSt., Chicago. 





WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 


A thoroughiy competent and experienced man to take - 
entire charge of yellow pine logging and milling opera- 
tion, from stump to cars. 

The position in Say see covers the logging and mill- 
ing of a plant cutting forty million feet per year, using 
Clyde logging machinery, with railroad, complete new 
sawmill, planing mill and machine shop. All latest type 
machinery aud equipment. 

Location heathy and living conditions excellent. 

Applicant for this position must be competent to 
take full and complete charge of all branches of the 
operating end of the business, and be competent to 
handle the same from the most economic standpoint, 
and be thoroughly famiiar with all costs of operation, 
in every branch of the work. 

Please state salary desired, giving experience and 
references. We want ability, experience and results, 
and salary will be paid accordingly. 

None but high class man need apply. 

Address ‘‘S. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Concern amply financed is about to market a high-grade 
product which will require supervision of both machine 
men and cabinet makers. Now doing small special 
millwork business and has sold two specialties, the 
market for which is decreasing. Right man will in 
time get an interest in the business. The closest in- 
vestigation by both parties will be necessary. 
Address *“R. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DRAUGHTSMAN 
One who can make shop drawings for cabinet and stair 
work. CARR & JOHNSTON CO., Peoria, Il. 


WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory employing 175 men, manufac- 
turing both stock and odd work. Would want a man 
with western or central west training and who has had 
experience in handling a force of men. 

Permanent position for the right man, good remunera- 
tion and fine opportunity to better his condition. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Davenport, Ia. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
One familiar with northern logging conditions, who is 
sober, well-balanced and experienced in handling men, 
and getting results. Long job and good salary. Fifteen 
million feet annually. Very good logging and railroad 
equipment. Married man preferred. 

Address “S. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail yard at Gallup, New Mexico. Healthful 
climate; good schools; town 5,000 population. Give 
details as to qualifications in first letter. Write to 
GIBSON-FAW LUMBER COMPANY, Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED AT ONCE—ESTIMATOR 
For Wisconsin sash and door concern. Must have sales 
ability. State experience, give references as to char- 
acter and ability, state salary expected. 
Address “-T. 119,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
With retail lumber yard experience, to act as assistant 
shipper and salesman. Reply in own handwriting, ad- 
vising experience. 
Address “S$, 126," care American Lumbermaa. 


YOU READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS. 
Most everybody reads these ads. 
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WANTED—ESTIMATOR 


By large sash and door factory. Experienced in figur- 





ing list estimates. No plans. 
Address “HH, 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—AUDITOR 


For line of lumber yards in Minnesota. Must have 
man of experience with good references. 


Address ‘8, 118,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
Write A. E. SCHMOLDT, Beardstown, IIL. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For planing mill, sash, door and interior trim factory, 
manufacturing all kinds of special and stock millwork, 
vicinity Chicago, good living conditions, excellent op- 
portunity for the right man, chance to invest if desired. 
Write, giving complete details, stating age, experiences, 
qualifications and references. 
Address “R. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber’ inspectors. Prefer married men. 
Steady employment and good salaries. Sawmill town 
Northern Wisconsin, 

Address “*R. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can detail, bill in and is good draftsman, in new 
mill with new modern machinery. One competent to 
figure from blue prints on high-class interior trim. 
Thorough and accurate young man preferred. One ac- 
quainted with Cost Book A preferred. 
THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing Mill man. Must be capable of taking full 
charge grinding knives, filing saws, ete. MHlectrically 
driven mill located in city of about thirty thousand. 
Give age, experience, and compensation expected. 
Address “RR, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
To file cut-off and rip saws, grind knives and make 
some set-ups. Also experienced grader on hardwood 
flooring. . 
ATHENS WOODMILLING CO., Athens, N. Y. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR OFFICE WORK 
In retail lumber yard near Chicago. Prefer one with 
some experience in lumber and millwork. Answer fully 
in own handwriting, state age, education, experiences, 
qualifications, references, salary wanted. 

Address “Tt. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER GRADER, 
One who knows Northern and Southern Hardwoods. 
Address “T. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 
































ESTABLISHED WHOLESALER 


of Yellow Pine, N. ©. Pine, Western White Pine and 
Hardwoods requires services of three high grade sales- 
Inen, one in Northeast Ohio, one in Northeast Pennsyl- 
vania and Central New York and one in Southeast Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. Require reliable, hustling 
men of experience and wide acquaintance among retail 
and industrial trade. liberal proposition to the right 
men. Address ‘“T', 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Young man with experience in Western Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial trade to travel out of Pittsburgh for large manu- 
facturers., 
Address “1. 102,’ care American Lumberman., 





WANTED—SAWYER 
Left hand rig, push feed and nigger. Steady work; 
wages $7.00 per day. Write, phone or wire. 
W. T. BAILEY LUMBER CO., Virginia, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 
For Woods No. 20 matcher. Want man who is thor- 
oughly experienced and able to make quick set-up. 
BK. A. PRENTICE PLANING MILL, 
Vine and Armstrong Sts., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CABINET MAKERS 
In Sash & Door Factory, open shop, no labor trouble. 
State qualifications and wages wanted. 

TECUMSEH SASH & DOOR CO., Tecumseh, Mich. 


WANT A POSITION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
mun who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















POSITION AS SALESMAN WANTED 


By young man located in small western Penna city. 
Ten years’ experience in lumber, millwork and building, 
builders supplies and architectural work; 3 years’ sell- 
ing experience; will travel all or part time with head- 
quarters at home; will consider any good line; first 
class references furnished. ; 

Address “S. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
On two mill or more, I have had 14 years’ experience 
on fast mills; 34 years old, married; can report for 
work on 15 days’ notice; furnish satisfactory reference. 

Address “S$. 134,’ care American Lumberman. 


WOULD LIKE POSITION 
With large manufacturer of hardwood lumber in W. Va., 
Va. or Ky., by young man with several years’ experience 
selling above lumber. Knows consuming trade in N. Y. 
City, State, New England States and Michigan; can fur- 
nish best of reference. Now employed as salesman. 
Address “S. 137,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Guarantee results; no cracks. Address 
A. W. W., R. F. D. No. 3, Box 88, Manchester, Tenn. 


WANTED—POSiTION WITH RELIABLE FIRM 
By Experienced Bookkeeper, familiar with cost account- 
ing; also adept pay roll man. Know enough about lum- 
ber office work to get good results. Can furnish bond 
in amount position requires. Good reference. 

Address “«T. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE LUMBERMAN 
Vifteen years’ experience in Southern coast country, de- 
sires to place small investment and to secure official 
position with reliable lumber concern, either manufac- 
turer or dealer or promising future. Prefer the North- 
west or healthful dry climate. 
Address “tT, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER WISHES REAL JOB 
In a large band mill, highest references furnished, salary 
moderate until I can show you that I am worth more. 
Will go anywhere, but prefer Arkansas, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana or Texas. 

Address “T. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 























THE MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the well-known and reliable M. I. F. 
Zine Coated, i. e., ‘‘Hot Galvanized Brand,”’ of shingling 
nails would like to employ salesmen calling on retail 
lumber trade to sell these nails on a commission basis. 
Applicants should state the exact territory that they 
cover by counties. For full particulars address 
MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO., NAIL DEPT., 
Branford, Conn. 


AN EXPERIENCED WHOLESALE 
Hardwood broker, with good mill connections, doing 
business in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, desires re- 
liable and hustling salesman able to finance his own ex- 
penses, on basis of liberal division of profits. 

Address “TT. 120," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell California and Inland Empire white pine in De- 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburg territory. First class 
stock. Only experienced man wanted. 
Address “TT, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN CALLING ON LUMBER YARDS 
Mills, etec., to sell sash cord, twine and rope wholesale, 
Commission basis. Give full information in first letter. 
Address TWINE & CORDAGE CO. OF CHICAGO, 1303 
W. Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED—CAPABLE COMMISSION MAN 
To handle our line of black walnut lumber; eastern 
markets; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Williamsport Terri- 
tory, New York Central Territory Buffalo to Bingham- 
ton. Address ‘“T., 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY WELL ESTABLISHED 
Pittsburgh wholesaler salesman to cover Ohio, western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia retail yards, salary and 
profit sharing, attractive territories open, advise age, 
experience fully. 

Address “S. 130,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MANUFACTURER 
A well-balanced, experienced and energetic lumber 
salesman for Chicago territory, to sell Northern hard- 
woods—pine, spruce, balsam and hemlock, also shingles, 
lath, fence posts, etc. Must be able to secure going 
prices, and get results. Salary or commission. 
Address *S. 105,’ care American Lumberman, 


LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 


























YARD MANAGER WISHES TO MAKE CHANGE 

Ten years’ experience in Building Materials, Four 
years as manager with present company, one of the 
larger line concerns. A-1 Bookkeeper, Collector, Esti- 
mator, including Blue Prints and Mill Work, salesman 
and stockkeeper. Age 37, married, family. Want to 
locate permanently in large town with good school con- 
ditions. Would consider West Coast States. 

Address “S$. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
a LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, . 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Thirteen years experience, desires good vard in Northern 
Minn. or Wis. to manage. Can come at once. Married. 
Best references. Would also consider Montana. 

Address “T, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A-1 HARDWOOD BAND SAWYER 
Wants position at once. Would accept position as mill 
foreman. 
Address “T, 128,’ care American Lumberman. 


CHICAGO EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Desires position with high elass manufacturer, either 
Yellow Pine or West Coast. Fully experienced, know 
the trade and have an established business. I will 
consider opening Chicago office, can make interesting 
proposition. 

Address 














“T, 126,’’ care American Tumberman. 


MILLWORK MAN 
Seeks connections with reliable manufacturer, in office 
or on road. Reliable and thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of the business including plan estimating. Age 
37. Good salesman and correspondent. 
Address “T. 124," esre American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants 
known and help you to secure a situation. We reach 
the people—advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


\ 















I WANT WORK 
Several years’ experience office manager hardwood lum- 
ber company New York, executive, accountant, corres 
pondent buyer and salesman. Will work anywhere in 
office or at mill. I want and need a job. 
Address “TT, 123,’’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT WHOLESALE OR 
Saw mill lumber office clerk or assistant bookkeeper. 
Six years’ experience. References. 

Address “TT. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 


- POSITION WANTED 
By first class hardwood lumberman as buyer, inspector 
or salesman; can furnish best of references. 
Address ““M. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Young man, three years retail experience, desires con- 
nection with reliable wholesaler or manufacturer in 
sales department. Position or salary no object at start, 
permanent only. 
Address “S$. 122,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or general accountant, by young man with a high school 
and commercial college education. Experienced in re- 
tail lumbering. References as to character and ability 
can be given, 

Address “S$. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
Position with first class wholesaler. teferences fur- 
nished. Address 

UPPER APARTMENT 1634, 
Washington Ave., New Orleans, La. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants permanent yard to manage; several yeurs’ ex- 
perience; can arrange to make change at once; married 
man, A-1 reference, good salesman and collector. 

Address “R. 116,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Logging and railroad superintendent. Good, organizer, 
capable of taking full charge. Thoroughly experienced. 
Best of references. Fourteen years with one firm. 
Address “R, 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale department, 
Your ad would be read by the people you want to reach. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants position in yard or on road; 19 years’ practical 
experience. Address JOS. I. SMITH, R. 1, Guys- 
ville, O. 


A NO. 1 BAND FILER WANTS SITUATION 
Twenty years experience; good reference. 
Address *“R, 126,’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY A RELIABLE MAN 
10 years’ experience as bookkeeper, timekeeper or clert- 
cal work, best of reference. 

BOX 781, Lufkin, Texas. 


COMMISSARY MANAGER . 
Wishes to connect with a sawmill company in the ca- 
pacity as store manager and buyer. Can furnish A-1 









































references, have had 20 years’ experience and can 
produce results. At present employed. 
Address “S$. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
On right-hand mill, either single or double cutting. A-1 
reference. 


Address “T 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SETTER WANTS JOB 


On band mill. 
Address “S$. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER AND COMMISSARY CLERK 
Ten years’ experience. Reference. 
Address “1, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
And yard manager. open for job. Age 35, single, 16 
years’ experience, 14 years with one company. Expert 
on northern woods. Can come at once, with best of 
references. 
Address “P, 130."’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
For sash and door factory. Chicago or near vicinity. 
Address ssp, 128,’" care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 
Protestant young man with ten yenrs’ experience in all 
departments of Inmber business, desires to locate with 
firm in East or Middle West. Now employed. Can fur- 
nish references. 

Address “Pp. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS MILL MAN 
Position as Sawmill foreman or superintendent. Am a 
practical mechanic and can get results. 

Address “T,, 116,’ care American Lumbherman. 
EXPERIENCED BAND, GANG AND ROTARY 
Saw filer would like to locate with a lumber company &s 
head filer. Two years’ experience on foreign land woods 

Can furnish references. 
Address “T), 127,’’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND FILER 
Wants position where there are good schools. 
want small job. Eleven years’ experience. 
Address “RF. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 


A MARRIED MAN OF FIFTEEN YEARS | 
Experience in the sale of Yellow Pine from the mill. 
acquainted with details from stump to car, wants to 
make change. Would consider traveling position; have 
had road experience. References. 

Address “R, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 
FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 
Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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